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(4 REJOINDER TO LORD EVERSLE Y) 


It is on the British Navy, under the good Providence of God, the wealth, 
safety, und strength of the Kingdom chiefly depend.—ArticLes or Wak. 

Other nations, which were formerly great and powerful at sea, have, by 
negligence and mismanagement, lost their trade and seen their maritime 
strength entirely ruined. Therefore we do in the most earnest manner beseech 
your Majesty that the sea affairs may be always your first and most peculiar 
care.—ADDRESS OF THE House or Lorps To QuEEN Anne, 1708. 


TuE August issue of this Review contained a paper by Lord Eversley 
entitled ‘Teutophobia.’ In that paper he attempted to show that 
Germany had no designs upon Great Britain, that, as the completion of 
the Kiel Canal would take eight years, Germany was ‘ under security 
for good behaviour for at least eight years to come,’ and that, therefore, 
Great Britain could, and ought to, make further economies on her navy 
and restrict the output of new warships. Lord Eversley’s paper was 
noteworthy for three reasons : Firstly, because it contained a detailed 
and authoritative statement of the Philo-German view of Germany’s 
foreign policy and of the probable development of Anglo-German 
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relations ; secondly, because it contained a detailed and authoritative 
statement as to the naval policy which, according to the Philo-German 
section of the ruling party, Great Britain ought to pursue ; thirdly, 
because it was redeived with such marked applause by the leading 
Liberal statesmen and the whole Liberal press that it has been 
believed, and apparently not without justification, that it was inspired 
by the Government. 

Unfortunately Lord Eversley shows in his paper an insufficient 
acquaintance not only with German affairs and with recent history, 
but also with the realities of foreign and of naval policy. As the 
accuracy of his statements must be questioned, the soundness of his 
conclusions, which are based on these statements, must necessarily be 
questioned too, and his conclusions are all the more dangerous as 
they have been widely quoted and as, rightly or wrongly, they are 
generally believed to reflect the views of the present Government. 
Therefore it seems necessary firstly to point out some of the numerous 
misstatements and fallacies contained in Lord Eversley’s paper, 
then to give a survey of Germany’s policy based on the most reliable 
information obtainable, and lastly to enquire into the naval policy 
which, in view of the position of the British Empire and of Germany’s 
policy, this country ought to pursue. 

Various writers, among others Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
have lately pointed out that Germany possesses an insufficient number 
of commercial harbours and that she ought therefore, logically, to 
strive to secure the control over Rotterdam and Antwerp which handle 
the larger part of Germany’s foreign trade. Others have shown 
that Germany may wish in some way or other to secure the control 
over the narrow entrances to the Baltic which at present are in Danish 
hands, in order to strengthen her position in that sea where Kiel, 
her chief naval harbour, lies and where, at present, she is most suscep- 
tible to a naval attack. Lord Eversley wishes to prove that Germany 
has no ambitions either upon Holland or upon Denmark, and he 
‘proves’ this by some extraordinary arguments. For instance, he 
dismisses the views of Sir Rowland Blennerhassett by saying on 
page 187-188 ‘ His arguments are not founded on the statements of 
responsible Ministers of Germany.’ Apparently Lord Eversley will 
believe that Germany wishes to incorporate Holland only when 
Germany’s responsible Ministers make a solemn official declaration 
to that effect. However, in Germany as in other countries the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs is not left to brainless simpletons who talk 
of their most secret plans, but to shrewd diplomats. If a German 
Chancellor, a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or an Ambas- 
sador should fulfil Lord Eversley’s expectations and state on his 
own authority that Germany wishes to incorporate Holland, he would 
probably find himself in a lunatic asylum within twenty-four hours. 
If such a statement should be made by authority of the Emperor, 
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it would lead almost as quickly to the disappearance of the Emperor 
from the public view and to the appointment of a Regent in his stead. 
There are precedents for such a step in German history. It is difficult 
to believe that a politician who, during many years, has occupied 
@ position of responsibility and of considerable influence and who 
apparently wishes to be taken seriously should say to his readers : 
It is clear that Germany has no intentions upon the harbours of 
Holland, for her responsible Ministers have as yet made no official 
statement to that effect. 

On page 188 Lord Eversley writes : ‘ Not a single act of the German 
Government has been adduced in support of these alleged ambitious 
intentions’ (upon Holland). Is Lord Eversley not aware that 
Germany is completing at a cost of more than 10,000,000/. the Rhine- 
Emden Canal (details of this canal and of Germany’s policy towards 
Holland will be found in this Review for July 1906), a canal which 
will be run at a large loss and which has been constructed with the 
avowed intention of diverting the enormous German transit trade, 
the chief trade of Holland, from Rotterdam and Antwerp to Emden in 
order to force Holland into the German Customs Union by economic 
pressure ? On page 188 we read: ‘ There is no indication whatever 
that the Dutch desire to be swallowed up by their potent neighbour.’ 
The wealthiest and the most influential class in Holland are the 
merchants. Their market is practically limited to less than six 
nillion Dutchmen because high customs walls surround the neighbour- 
ing countries. If Lord Eversley should have taken the trouble of 
travelling through Holland and of talking to a large number of business 
men before writing his article, as the writer of these pages has done, 
he would have found a widespread desire among them to gain sixty 
million new customers by their country being received into the 
German Customs Union. Following the foregoing phrase, Lord 
Eversley writes: ‘The Dutch have indeed in the past shown more 
affinity to France than to Germany.’ I do not know how a nation 
can ‘show affinity’ to another nation, but I do know that France 
has six times made war upon the Dutch whilst Germany has always 
been at peace with them. Therefore the Dutch have little love for 
France, and it requires, to say the least, great boldness to state in 
print that the Dutch incline rather towards their ancient oppressors 
than towards Germany to which they belong by race, language, 
character, national genius, and long historical connexion. On 
pages 187 and 190 Lord Eversley speaks of Germany ‘ expropriating ’ 
Holland and ‘ expropriating’ Denmark, and he tells his readers that 
these countries have not the slightest desire to be expropriated. To 
‘ expropriate ’ means to deprive of property by force, a process which 
is naturally resisted by States as well as by individuals. If Lord 
Eversley was sufficiently acquainted with the history and the con- 
stitution of Germany, he would know that Germany need not, and 
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certainly would not, ‘expropriate’ Holland or Denmark in order to 
gain control over the harbours of the former and over the narrows 
held by the latter. He would know that Germany is not a single 
State, but a voluntary union of independent Sovereign States ; that 
Germany would as little think of ‘expropriating’ Holland and 
Denmark as Prussia thought of ‘ expropriating ’ Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg in 1871. He would know that the kingdoms of Holland and 
Denmark could find room in the German Federation side by side with 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Saxony; that Holland 
and Denmark might voluntarily enter into the German Federation 
and that they need not lose their distinct individuality and their 
language or any of their cherished national peculiarities and institu- 
tions. 

I think the foregoing few examples, which could be greatly increased 
in number, will suffice to show that Lord Eversley’s statements are 
not to be trusted, being apparently founded rather upon fancy than 
upon fact. 

Now let us look into Germany’s policy and especially into that 
part of her policy which chiefly concerns this country. 

It may be considered as an axiom that the policy of a modern 
constitutional State is shaped in the first place by necessity, that 
means by its natural circumstances; in the second place, by the 
ambitions of its rulers and of its ruling classes; in the third place 
by its history and traditions and by the examples of its greatest 
men. Let us therefore briefly survey the natural circumstances of 
Germany, the ambitions of her leading men, and her historical tradi- 
tions, in order to understand the drift and aim of her policy. 

If we examine the natural circumstances and conditions of Ger- 
many we are immediately struck by the fact that her population 
increases at a most astonishing rate, that it grows proportionately 
much faster than that of any other great European State. Since 
1871 the population of Germany has increased from 39,000,000 to 
62,000,000. At present her population expands by almost a million 
a year whilst ours increases only by about 300,000 a year. In the 
enormous increase of her population lies Germany’s greatest hope 
and her most serious problem. If she can keep her people together, 
Germany will become one of the greatest nations, perhaps the greatest 
nation, in the world. As the German mother has more children 
than has the English mother and the American mother, the German 
Empire may easily rival the British Empire and the American Empire, 
for men, not possessions, constitute the wealth and power of a State. 
Therefore Germany’s greatest problem is how to find room and food 
for her rapidly increasing population. 

At present Germany is exceedingly prosperous. Her industries 
are so flourishing that she suffers chronically not from unempioyment 
as we do, but from lack of labour. Immigration into Germany is 
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greater than emigration from Germany. Per thousand inhabitants‘ 
emigration from Great Britain is exactly twelve times larger than it 
is from Germany. However, it seems doubtful whether the German 
manufacturing industries will continue expanding at the present 
rate so as to enable Germany to house, clothe, and feed another 
million people every year. Manufacturing industries are springing 
up in countries which hitherto did not manufacture. Germany’s 
export industries, like those of Great Britain, meet an ever keener 
competition in foreign markets. Besides, nearly all civilised countries 
have copied the fiscal policy which Bismarck introduced into Germany 
in 1879 and which created Germany’s industrial greatness. The 
customs walls are rising higher from year to year. By far the largest 
and most valuable market of Germany, the British Empire, may, 
in a few years, cease to be an open market to her manufacturers. 
Earlier or later emigration from Germany on the very largest scale 
is bound to set in, and Germany is determined not to strengthen her 
national rivals with her surplus population. As it would lead too 
far to quote in this place numerous declarations to this effect which 
have been made by. Germany’s political and economic leaders, I 
merely append the latest of these declarations, that published in the 
1907 issue of the German semi-official Navy Year Book Nauticus 
which appeared a few days ago. 


Not money, but men constitute the wealth of a State, and the future great- 
ness of a nation will depend upon the extent of territory which it has been able 
to bring under its control. . . . We have more than sixty million inhabitants, 
and our population increases every year by almost a million. We are determined 
not to allow our surplus population to emigrate to foreign countries, for the wealth 
of the nation lies in the number of its productive workers. An appeal to the 
sword is justified only then when an attempt should be made to impede our 
economic expansion. Peace is threatened not by ourselves but by those who 
may try to stop the natural and justified expansion of Germany. 


Germany can continue to nourish her rapidly growing population 
only by acquiring large territories in a temperate zone which are 
suitable for the settlement of white men and by greatly strengthening 
the position of her manufacturing industries. For both purposes 
she must have a powerful navy, as both purposes are likely to bring 
her into conflict with Great Britain. 

All the best colonial territories situated in the temperate zone 
are in the possession of the British Empire. If Germany wishes to 
acquire settlement colonies, she must follow England’s example 
and acquire them by force. Holland became a colonial empire by 
conquering the colonies of Spain ; England became a colonial empire 
by conquering the colonies of Holland and France; Germany may 
become a colonial empire by conquering the colonies of Great Britain. 
Colonies can be kept only by a State which possesses a strong navy. 
Otherwise they may at any moment be taken by a Power which is 
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strong at sea. Only one Power, that Power which rules the sea, can 
hope to acquire and retain extensive and valuable colonies. A colonial 
empire must be based on the rule of the sea or it will collapse. That 
is the teaching of three thousand years of history. If Germany 
wishes to acquire large colonies in a temperate zone, she must first 
acquire the rule of the sea. 

Manufacturing industries, and especially manufacturing industries 
which work up foreign raw produce and sell a large quantity of the 
finished articles abroad, as do the German manufacturing industries, 
require an adequate numbe* of well-situated commercial harbours. 
Germany has only one large commercial harbour, Hamburg, and that 
port is badly situated inasmuch as her most important manufacturing 
centres lie not on the Elbe, but on or near the Rhine. The Rhine is 
the most important artery of Germany’s foreign trade, and the Rhine 
harbours, especially Rotterdam and Antwerp, handle by far the 
largest and the most valuable part of Germany’s exports and imports. 
It is a most undesirable state of affairs for Germany that she has to rely 
for the largest part of her foreign trade on foreign harbours. Holland 
and Belgium are able to exact a heavy tribute from German labour. 
Besides, they certainly hamper, and to some extent restrain, the 
German industries which have to work for the benefit of foreign 
merchants and shippers. We can easiest realise Germany’s peculiar 
position by imagining that the most important harbours of England 
were in foreign hands, that Lancashire had to rely for its whole foreign 
trade on foreign railway-companies, foreign merchants, foreign for- 
warding agents and foreign shipowners. This is a disadvantageous, 
a humiliating and, worst of all, an unsafe position for a great industrial 
nation. By nature Holland belongs undoubtedly to the German 
Hinterland. The nation which possesses practically the whole Rhine 
and which has made it the greatest industrial river in the world seems 
to be entitled to possess also the mouths of that river which are a 
necessary outlet to its industries. Prusso-Germany is the direct heir 
to the ancient German Empire of which Holland was as much a part as 
was Alsace-Lorraine. The Dutch belong to the German race and 
speak a German dialect. Economically, geographically, historically, 
and ethnographically Holland belongs to Germany and Germany has 
an excellent claim upon the control of the Dutch harbours. Holland 
might possibly be induced voluntarily to join the union of German 
States. However, from the naval-strategical point of view, the 
Netherlands occupy a position of the greatest importance. From the 
numerous Dutch and Belgian harbours an invasion of England could 
comparatively easily be undertaken. Hence England is bound to 
resist to the utmost Holland’s absorption by Germany in whatever form 
it may be proposed, and Germany is aware of it. Consequently 
Germany can expect to improve her economic position by acquiring 
the control over the Dutch harbours which she needs only if she is so 
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strong on the sea as to be able to overcome the opposition which, in’ 
the interest of self-preservation, this country is compelled to offer. 

The foregoing proves clearly that Germany’s future as a great 
nation lies upon the water; that compelling natural circumstances, 
namely, the prolificness of her population and her lack of harbours, 
have placed Germany into a position of direct antagonism to that 
country which rules the sea ; that Germany’s desire to live forces her, 
perhaps against her will, to encroach upon Great Britain’s most vital 
interests. 

Providence has placed Great Britain across Germany’s path, 
exactly as it had placed Carthage across the path of Rome. The 
leading men and the leading circles of Germany are fully aware that 
Germany’s future as a great nation depends upon her fleet, that, 
if Germany wishes to continue to be a great nation, a conflict with 
Great Britain is inevitable, that the irresistible forces of Nature 
must at some time or other bring about a collision between Great 
Britain and Germany, and Germany is preparing herself for such an 
event with all her might. Nevertheless Lord Eversley has ventured 
to suggest in his paper (on pages 187 and 191) that merely a few 
irresponsible pressmen have sought to make mischief between Great 
Britain and Germany, that Germany harbours no maritime ambitions 
and designs dangerous to this country. As he attaches so much value 
to the ‘statements of responsible ministers of Germany,’ who, ac- 
cording to him, are quite innocent of the suspicion with which many 
Englishmen regard Germany and Germany’s political aims, I will 
sum up Germany’s policy in the words of her own statesmen. 

Germany’s policy is directed not by public opinion or by parlia- 
mentary majorities and committees, as is our own policy, but by the 
Emperor and his ministers whom he chooses personally. Therefore 
the Emperor’s political utterances carry the greatest weight and are of 
the greatest interest and importance, William the Second has again and 
again declared that Germany’s future depends on the strength of her 
navy and that Germany must rule the sea because Great Britain is 
considered to be an obstacle in Germany’s path which can be removed 
only by superior force. On the 24th of April 1897, for instance, 
his Majesty said at a banquet in Cologne : ‘ Neptune with the trident 
in his hand is a symbol for us that we have new tasks to fulfil since 
the Empire has been welded together. Everywhere we must protect 
German citizens, everywhere we must maintain German honour: 
that trident must be in our fist!’ On other occasions the Emperor 
coined the winged words ‘Our future lies upon the water’... 
* Without the consent of Germany nothing must happen in any part of 
the world.’ Imperial aphorisms such as these are known by heart 
by every German schoolchild into whose memory they are instilled 
by his teachers, and they have become the leading maxims of Germany’s 
policy. That the trident, the British trident, must be in Germany’s 
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fist has not merely been asserted by the ‘ Admiral of the Atlantic.’ 
His responsible ministers also have frequently expressed the same 
idea in weighty official documents and verbal declarations of policy. 
For instance, the great German Navy Bill of 1900, by which about 
200,000,000/. were voted for naval purposes, was prefaced by the 
explanatory statement ‘Germany must have a fleet of such strengvh 
that a war against the mightiest naval Power would involve risks 
threatening the supremacy of that Power.’ This statement makes it 
clear that Germany’s naval preparations are directed in the first 
instance against this country. It officially confirms the metaphorical 
and somewhat cryptic statement previously made by the Emperor 
that ‘the trident must be in our fist,’ and it proves that his Majesty 
was referring to the British trident. A further confirmation of the 
anti-British aim of Germany’s naval policy was officially supplied 
by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Biilow who stated in the Reichstag, 
on the 11th of December 1899, ‘ We must create a fleet strong enough 
to exclude attack from any Power,’ and by the Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, who proclaimed in the 
Reichstag, ‘We must arm with a view to entering the most dangerous 
naval conflict in which we may possibly be involved.’ Perhaps 
these official declarations will suffice to convince Lord Eversley that 
not a few obscure pressmen have initiated an anti-British campaign 
in Germany, but that the Emperor and his advisers have premedi- 
tatedly and deliberately embarked upon an anti-British policy, and 
that they have done so not because they dislike or fear Great Britain, 
for sentiment should not direct policy, but because they believe that 
German ambitions and British interests are incompatible, because 
they believe that the British Empire is an obstruction to Germany’s 
national progress. 

Nominally Germany requires a powerful fleet ‘for the defence of 
her maritime interests,’ but her maritime interests are so ludicrously 
small if compared with those of Great Britain and they are so little 
threatened that she hardly requires for that purpose ‘a fleet of such 
strength that a war against the mightiest naval Power would threaten 
the supremacy of that Power.’ A comparison of the position and 
maritime interests of Germany and Great Britain will make this abso- 
lutely clear. Germany has a small coast jine and a huge army ; 
Great Britain has an enormous coast line and a very small army. 
The German coasts are protected by most extensive sandbanks and 
shallows whilst ours can easily be approached. Therefore the danger of 
invasion is very great for Great Britain but very small in the case of 
Germany. A partial blockade of the British islands would mean 
starvation for our population ; a complete blockade of the German 
coast would hurt Germany very little, as she could carry on her foreign 
trade through the neutral ports of her neighbour States. As regards 
shipping, Great Britain has a gross tonnage of 15,000,000 tons to 
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protect, Germany has merely 3,000,000 tons to protect. Lastly 
Great Britain possesses all the most valuable colonies in the world ; 
Germany possesses practically no colonies at all. To sum up: In a 
struggle between Great Britain and Germany, Germany can lose 
little, but Great Britain may lose all. The maritime interests of 
Great Britain and Germany are not comparable and the German 
statesmen can deceive nobody in this country when they declare that 
Germany requires a fleet able to challenge our own ‘for the defence 
of her maritime interests.’ It is clear that Germany’s fleet is meant 
for conquest. 

As regards the leading classes of Germany, I would say that the 
Prussian aristocracy and the University Professors have for many 
years been preaching Britanniam esse delendam whilst the loyal and 
well-disciplined official class naturally follows the unmistakable lead 
which the Emperor, his Chancellor, and his ministers have given 
them. The policy of the German Navy League, with its million 
members, the largest and the most powerful political organisation in 
Germany, which is patronised by the Emperor, is too well known in 
this country to require summing up. 

The policy of a great State is largely influenced by its history 
and traditions. The old German Empire was a peaceful and powerless 
Republic of independent States which slumbered throygh centuries. 
Modern Germany, Prusso-Germany, has been created by conquest and 
is of a different mould. Three centuries ago the Hohenzollerns ruled 
a desert and a swamp peopled by a small number of poor savages ; 
now they rule the strongest and the wealthiest State on the Continent. 
Modern Germany owes her political and economic greatness to her 
warlike successes. Her national heroes are no longer cosmopolitan 
philosophers, poets, and musicians from Southern Germany, but 
Prussian men of action and men of the sword, such as the Great 
Elector, Frederick the Great, Bismarck. Those Germans who would 
see Germany grow and increase, and who wish her to become a great 
colonial empire, naturally endeavour to apply the successful methods 
of Frederick the Second and of Bismarck to her present problems. 
The policy of modern Germany is Machtpolitik—‘the policy of 
force.’ 

The foregoing shows that compelling natural circumstances, the 
policy of her rulers and her ruling classes, and her history and tra- 
ditions have caused Germany to embark upon that anti-British policy 
which she follows at present. 

Many competent foreign observers have predicted that an Anglo- 
German war for the rule of the sea is inevitable. Monsieur Lockroy, 
the former Navy Minister of France, for instance, wrote in his Lettres 
sur la Marine allemande : 


Germany will be a great naval power in spite of her geographical position 
and history. Her claim to rule the waves will, earlier or later, bring on a war 
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with Great Britain. That war will be one of the most terrible conflicts of the 
twentieth century. What its result will be no one can foretell, but so much is 
sure—that Germany does everything that human forethought and the patience 
and energy of a nation can suggest. 


Lord Eversley and his friends may say, ‘It is true that Germany 
is hostile to us in words and intentions. Yet we should not distrust 
her, for she has so far never hurt us by her action.’ Is this true? 
What does recent history tell us? Has Germany not been notoriously 
unfriendly to this country and has she not tried to involve it in count- 
less difficulties? From the innumerable diplomatic incidents which 
come to one’s mind, I will select only one. After the Jameson raid 
and the despatch of the celebrated Kriiger telegram, the German 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made to Great Britain the 
astonishing declaration in an official document that ‘the continued 
independence of the Boer Republics was a German interest.’ Why 
was the continued independence of the Boer Republics a German 
interest ? Because Germany saw in the independent Boer Republics 
a thorn in Great Britain’s side which was likely to bring about in time 
a festering sore which might endanger the very life of the British 
Empire. Therefore the continued independence of the Boer Re- 
publics was a German interest. Therefore the Boers were flattered 
to the top of their bent, and were encouraged in every way in their 
resistance to all British demands. Had it not been for Germany’s 
support, the South African War would probably not have broken out. 
Germany’s anti-British policy cost this country twenty thousand 
lives and 250,000,000/. Lord Eversley and his friends seem to have 
forgotten these facts, although they belong not exactly to ancient 
history. 

Another fact of more recent date will serve to elucidate Germany’s 
policy towards this country. Germany has lately suppressed great 
strikes in Hamburg, Dresden, and Stettin by importing large numbers 
of half-starved English unemployed and making them act as strike- 
breakers. Why has she not imported Germans from another part 
of the country, or Poles, Russians, Austrians, and Italians? She 
imported English unemployed firstly because the German Govern- 
ment intended to give to the German people an ocular demonstration 
of what is usually called ‘the blessings of Free Trade ’ ; secondly and 
principally, because the German Government wished to exasperate 
the German labouring masses against Great Britain and to convert 
the liking of the German masses for this country into a bitter hatred 
for England and everything English. The German Social Democratic 
Party has hitherto offered the strongest opposition to Germany’s 
anti-British naval policy, largely because the German workers saw 
in England the home of liberty and a friend of struggling democracy. 
Through the action of the German Government, the German workers 
are being taught to see in this country the home of ‘ scabs and black- 
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legs’ as they are called in Germany and they have begun to curse 
the name of England. 

Lord Eversley must admit that Germany has endeavoured to harm 
us, that she has sometimes failed in her attempts, and that, sometimes, 
she has succeeded only too well. He must also admit that Germany 
wishes to wrest from Great Britain the rule of the sea, for the pro- 
nouncements of her leaders are unmistakable. Now the question 
arises: Is the naval policy which Lord Eversley recommends in his 
paper, which apparently reflects the views of the present Government, 
a wise one? His recommendations, contained on pages 192-197, may 
briefly be summed up as follows : ‘ Germany is hardly likely to become 
dangerous to us. She has as yet no powerful fleet. Our superiority 
in ships is overwhelming. Great Britain can build more quickly than 
Germany. Only in eight years will the Kiel Canal be finished. Hence 
Germany is under security for good behaviour for at least eight years 
to come. Let us reduce our output of new ships and see what the 
Germans are doing. We can always easily catch them up at our 
leisure, and build more and more powerful ships than they can build.’ 

Let us examine one by one Lord Eversley’s arguments. 

The picture of British naval and shipbuilding supremacy which 
Lord Eversley has given us in his paper is a very pleasing one, but 
unfortunately it is as inaccurate and as unreliable as is his exposition 
of Germany’s policy. It is true that, according to the last Dilke 
Return, Great Britain has sixty battleships whilst Germany has only 
thirty-two battleships, and it is also true that the Britishships are much 
larger and more heavily armed than are the German ships. However, 
it must not be forgotten that, of our sixty battleships, thirty-four 
have no armour protection whatever to the bow and stern, thirteen 
have no armour protection to the stern alone, and but thirteen have 
a complete armoured belt,..whilst all the German ships possess a 
complete armoured belt. Aécording to the best German authority, 
the British partly armoured ships may in battle easily be disabled 
by a few shots directed upon the unarmoured parts. Besides it should 
be remembered that superiority in numbers and weight alone is no 
certain guarantee of victory. Lastly, the unexpected is apt to happen 
in war, as we have found out to our cost in the Peninsula, in the Crimea, 
and in South Africa 

Some time ago an excellent book, La Lutte pour [Empire de la mer, 
by René Daveluy, was published which gives perhaps the clearest 
account of the Russo-Japanese War which has appeared hitherto. 
A perusal of Captain Daveluy’s work makes it clear that superior 
numbers may be defeated by a small but active and well-prepared 
opponent, and when we ask Why were the Russians defeated, not- 
withstanding their great superiority in ships of war? we are told, 
‘All attention had been concentrated upon the ships, none on the 
human factor. People had forgotten that the value of the floating 
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material depends largely on the value of the human material. They 
had forgotten that a navy which has gone to sleep cannot possess 
good material, because its mind dwells in the past.’ Are we too not 
dwelling too confidently on the mere number and size of our ships, 
on the might of our empire in the abstract and on our victories of the 
past as the Russians did before the war? It is true that in the past 
we had a Blake and a Nelson, but may not other nations have their 
Blakes and their Nelsons, too, and may we not be caught unprepared 
at the outbreak of a naval war, as we were in most of our land wars 
and as the Russians were before Port Arthur? Is not our very 
Constitution opposed to military efficiency, to readiness for war, and 
to celerity and energy in action ? fh bg 

Germany is stronger at sea than is generally known. “On paper 
France possesses the second strongest and Germany the third strongest 
fleet in Europe. In reality Germany has already outstripped France. 
This appears from a recent report of the French Government on the 
French Navy (No. 2666) in which we read : 


At first sight, and especially when one looks only at the number of ships, 
the French fleet appears to be greatly superior to the German fleet. An 
analytical comparison, however, makes it clear that, as regards large units, 
France is in a position of inferiority if compared with Germany. We have 
allowed Germany to overtake us. Will it be possible for us to make up for the 
time which we have lost? Without a mighty effort we shall sink to the third, 
and perhaps to the fourth or fifth, rank among naval powers. 


This report was written more than a year ago. As France is spend- 
ing much less on shipbuilding than Germany, our ally is rapidly and 
irretrievably sinking to the position of a weak third-class naval Power 
in Europe. 

Germany’s confidence in her fleet in case of a conflict with this 
country is not without justification. Germany believes her navy 
to be better organised, better concentrated and better disciplined than 
our own. Moreover, she counts upon being first in the field and upon 
gaining victory by surprise as she did when, under Moltke’s direction, 
she attacked Austria in 1866 and France in 1870. Lastly, she reckons 
upon using simultaneously her fleet and her army. General von der 
Goltz, one of the most talented officers of Germany, wrote some 
years ago: 

. +++ We [must contradict the opinion which has so frequently been 
expressed that a war between Germany and Great Britain is impossible. Great 
Britain is compelled to distribute her fleets over many seas in peace as well as 
in war. In the necessary distribution of her strength lies Great Britain’s 
weakness. Germany is in a better position. Her navy is small, but it can be 
kept together in Europe. For the moment Great Britain’s superiority over us 
is striking; but when the projected increase of our fleet has been effected, the 
outlook for us will be bright. The British fleet will no longer be an irresistible 
opponent to us. Numbers decide as little on the sea as they do on land. 
Numerical inferiority can be compensated for by greater efliciency. Besides, 
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as places are not wanting where England’s defences are weak, it is a mistake to 
consider a landing in England a chimera. The material basis of our power is 
large enough to destroy the present superiority of Great Britain, but Germany 
must prepare beforehand for the coming struggle, and must arm in time with- 
out losing a day, for victories on the sea cannot be improvised. 


We allow on our troopships space equivalent to from two to three 
tons per man, and it has been calculated that, if we allow two or three 
tons per man, Germany has not enough shipping of her own in her 
harbours to embark a large army. That calculation is utterly mis- 
leading. In the first place, it must be expected that, at the outbreak 
of a war with England, Germany will ‘commandeer’ all ships found 
inthe German ports of whatever nationality, indemnifying the owners, 
and thus double or more than double her shipping. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that our transport requirements for 
long-distance journeys in the tropics cannot be compared with the 
transport requirements for a short voyage in European waters. In 
crossing merely the North Sea, the German troops would have to be 
satisfied with the minimum of room, and, if need be, with standing 
room only. According to a statement made by a member of the 
German General Staff, von Edelsheim, ‘Germany is able to ship at 
the shortest notice six infantry divisions (100,000 men) to England, 
and, if the weather be fair, the transport from the German North Sea 
harbours should be effected in little more than thirty hours.’ The 
statements of von der Goltz and von Edelsheim seem to indicate that 
in Germany an invasion of England is by no means thought to be 
impossible, and those who believe that an Anglo-German war would 
merely lead to some very fine target-practice by the English ships 
upon a few obsolete German armour-clads and a tedious blockade 
are likely to be as much mistaken as were those numerous Englishmen 
who, in October 1899, at the outbreak of the Boer War, despatched to 
British officers Christmas puddings to Pretoria, ‘care of the Post 
Office, to be called for.’ 

We have frequently been told that the shipbuilding resources of 
Great Britain are infinitely superior to those of Germany, that Great 
Britain can lay down more ships than Germany and build them far 
more quickly. The Cawdor Memorandum, for instance, stated, “We 
can always overtake foreign shipbuilding programmes in consequence 
of our resources and our power of rapid construction.’ We have been 
told ad nauseam that the Dreadnought has been built in fourteen months 
and we have been informed by Lord Eversley, who, as usual, makes 
statements somewhat at random, that Germany requires three years 
for building Dreadnoughts (page 196). How much truth is in these 
pleasing statements? The building of the Dreadnought in fourteen 
months is no fair test of our shipbuilding capacity. During about 
half a year before the Dreadnought was ‘ officially’ begun, materials 
were ‘ collected ’ and castings made, so that rightly considered it took 
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about twenty months to build that ship. Besides, on an average, 
1200, and sometimes over 1500, men worked overtime on that ship, 
causing an unnecessary expenditure of several hundred thousand 
pounds. Those who try to make the public believe that we can 
build all our ships at the rate at which the Dreadnought was nominally 
constructed are deceiving the British public, but not our national 
competitors, least of all the Germans. The Germans are not by any 
means of opinion that we build warships more quickly than they do, 
for the 1907 issue of Nauticus states ‘The average time of building 
for German battleships has been forty-three months, or exactly the 
same time as it has been for seventeen British battleships, the Dread- 
noughtincluded. The average time of building for the English armoured 
cruisers has been forty-four months, whilst it has been only forty 
months for the German armoured cruisers.’ Apparently Germany 
is building, not more slowly, as Lord Eversley asserts, but more 
quickly than this country. 

It seems also a delusion that, as is often stated, Germany can 
build but a few ships simultaneously, for we read in the German 
periodical Die Flotte for August 1907 : 


More than a year ago five private shipbuilders in Germany have declared 
that they are able to lay down every year seventeen large battleships, and to 
complete them within from twenty to twenty-four months [that would be approxi- 
mately the time in which our own Dreadnought was in reality constructed], and 
besides these we have available for shipbuilding two other large private builders 
and the three imperial shipyards in Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Danzig. The 
manufacturers of guns and armour have declared that they could provide, 
during the same time, more armour and guns than are required for seventeen 
battleships. 


I am afraid that Germany’s shipbuilding capacity has been very 
seriously underestimated, not only by private writers, but by our 
Admiralty as well. 

On page 196, Lord Eversley writes, ‘The deepening of the Kiel 
Canal cannot be effected in less than eight years. . . . It seems to 
follow that Germany will be under security for good behaviour for 
at least eight years to come.’ I am afraid I must again express 
dissent. From the latest information I have received, it appears 
that, although the completion of the canal will take eight years, 
the German authorities hope that it will much earlier be available 
for the large warships which Germany is building. With this object 
in view, the most urgent work, the enlargement of the locks, is first 
to be taken in hand, and it is hoped that, by the time when the first 
German Dreadnoughts are finished, the Kiel Canal will be usable 
though possibly the ships must for a short time not be fully laden 

The foregoing shows : 

(1) That Germany is much stronger at sea than is generally known. 

(2) That her shipbuilding capacity is very much greater than 
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has been assumed by the British Admiralty and by private 
writers. 

(3) That it would be unsafe to conclude that ‘Germany will be 
under security for good behaviour for at least eight years’ because 
she may require eight years for finishing the Kiel Canal. 

Now let us take note of Germany’s naval preparations and of the 
naval policy which, in the immediate future, she means to pursue 
with regard to this country so as to be able to understand the measures 
which we ought to take in self-defence. 

Lord Eversley tells his readers on page 196 that Great Britain 
has nothing to fear from Germany because, according to her naval 
programme, Germany will build only eighteen Dreadnoughts during 
the next fourteen years. I am afraid this is another pleasing illusion 
of Lord Eversley’s. It seems likely that the German naval pro- 
gramme will soon be amended. It is a well-known fact that the 
German Navy League is a semi-official organisation, and that its policy 
is inspired by the German Government. Therefore it is worth noting 
that, at the recent annual meeting in Cologne, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed by that body : 


In view of the fact that other nations constantly strengthen their fleet in 
such a degree as to increase the disadvantage of our naval position, and in view 
of the serious dangers in which the insuflicient strength of our naval forces 
involves Germany, the seventh annual general meeting of the German Navy 
League hereby resolves as follows: It is absolutely necessary to accelerate the 
completion of the naval programmes of 1900 and 1906. 


This semi-official resolution has been supported by numerous 
articles to the same effect which have lately appeared in the inspired 
section of the German press. Their coincidence is hardly fortuitous, 
and it appears likely that the German Government, as is generally 
believed in Germany, intends greatly to extend the shipbuilding 
programme of 1900-1906, and especially to accelerate the completion of 
the ships already voted. It is also noteworthy that a petition covered 
with more than three hundred thousand signatures, the largest petition 
that has been drawn up ever since the foundation of the Empire, was 
sent to the Reichstag in which it was prayed that the building of 
the German fleet should be greatly accelerated. These are straws which 
show in which direction the official wind is blowing in Germany. 

The present shipbuilding programme of Germany makes pro- 
visions not merely for the eighteen battleships of the Dreadnought 
type of which Lord Eversley speaks, but also for six cruiser-battleships 
of the Invincible type of about 20,000 tons and some 50,000 horse- 
power, which Lord Eversley omits to mention. The eighteen new 
German battleships are to be larger and more powerfully armed than 
our own Dreadnought ; the six new German cruisers are to be larger, 
faster, and more powerfully armed than our own Invincible. It is 
believed that these twenty-four ships will cost on an average about 
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2,000,000/. each, or about 50,000,000/. in all, but they may cost con- 
siderably more. Germany is rich enough to build those warships and 
many more. The fact that Germany spends more than 35,000,000I. 
@ year on workmen’s insurance, a much larger sum than we spend on 
our Navy, and the fact that the German Savings Banks contain almost 
four times more money than do the British Savings Banks indicate 
that Germany has not only the will to compete with Great Britain 
for the rule of the sea, but also the means of doing so. 

Great Britain and Germany have begun a determined preliminary 
duel which will be fought with their money-bags, implements of war- 
fare with which very heavy blows can be given. Much money, which 
might be spent on social reforms and the relief of the poor, will be 

spent on ships and guns, and the question naturally suggests itself : 

Will it not be possible to stop the ruinous expenditure on naval arma- 
ments by some international agreement? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has recently made proposals in this direction, but he has 
not succeeded in persuading Germany:to limit her naval armaments, 
because Germany, in the Emperor’s picturesque words, wishes to con- 
quer for herself ‘a place inthe sun.’ Therefore, she not only opposes 
the English proposal in favour of the limitation of naval armaments, 
but is impressing upon other nations the necessity of destroying the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. We read in the semi-official 
Year Book Nauticus for 1907 : 


The limitation of armaments, as applied to warships, for in that branch of 
disarmament alone is Great Britain interested, has only the object of confirming 
the present maritime superiority of Great Britain and making it permanent. 
However, other States cannot be expected to guarantee that Great Britain shall 
rule the sea for ever, and that they are to receive the advantages springing from 
maritime commerce at Great Britain’s hands and as an act of grace. To limit 
naval armaments, to accept the statws quo and to make it permanent would mean 
to make the whole world economically and politically subservient to Great 
Britain, and if a difference of opinion should arise as to maritime affairs, the 
rights of other nations might find scant consideration frdm Great Britain 
because of the supremacy of her fleet. 


Germany is as yet too weak on the sea to challenge Great Britain 
to single combat. At the present moment she will fight Great Britain 
single-handed only if she must. Therefore she wishes to persuade 
other nations to assist her in destroying the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain and in replacing our supremacy by a balance of power, which, 
during the period of Germany’s transition from a second-class naval 
Power to a first-class naval Power, shall make Great Britain impotent 
for action and secure Germany’s position. The Year Book Nauticus 


tells us : . 
The rule of the sea by a single nation isinsupportable. The sea must be free 


to all nations. The freedom of the sea cannot be established by the recognition 
of a kind of British Monroe Doctrine, by the acceptance of British naval 
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supremacy, but only by the establishment of a balance of power among the 
maritime States. 


In other words, Germany requires an ally or allies to help her 
in laming Great Britain’s right arm. Whom will she choose to help 
her? The Triple Alliance exists merely in name, for its raison d’étre, 
an aggressive Russia of overwhelming strength, has disappeared. 
Besides, the fleets of Austria and Italy are weak. Russia has no fleet. 
France is no longer a first-class naval power, and, in case of an Anglo- 
German war, she is likely either to support Great Britain or to remain 
neutral, fearing a German invasion. Therefore Germany has logically 
turned towards the United States, whose fleet is exceedingly strong 
and rapidly growing. The semi-official German Navy Year Book 
tells us with refreshing candour : 


The attitude of the United States towards Germany is a friendly one, whilst 
Anglo-American relations have lost sensibly in cordiality. In Algeciras 
Germany has worked for the benefit of the United States. An Anglo-German 
war would weaken the position of Great Britain and strengthen that of the 
United States. Therefore the wisdom of maintaining good relations with the 
United States is clear, and it is evident that gradually a balance of power will 
be formed on the sea similar to the balance of power on the Continent of Europe 
among the Land Powers. 


America is to help Germany in taking away from Great Britain 
her naval supremacy—and perhaps more. Vast German-American 
schemes of naval and military co-operation may well occupy the 
minds of the statesmen in Berlin. Not without reason is the Emperor 
assiduously courting the United States, notwithstanding the humiliat- 
ing rebufis which he has repeatedly received. Not without reason is 
every American who is supposed to have some influence sure to be 
personally and most cordially received by the Emperor. 

Lord Eversley gives in his paper a table by which he wishes to 
demonstrate the overwhelming strength of the British Navy and to 
prove that we have so greatly exceeded the Two-Power Standard that 
we can safely relax our efforts in shipbuilding and retrench on the 
fleet. Unfortunately his table, on page 192, is quite misleading. 
He credits Germany with only eleven modern battleships of over 
10,000 tons, although she has eighteen, and he substitutes for the 
United States with twenty-two such battleships France with eleven 
modern battleships of over 10,000 tons, although she has more. 
Thus he arrives at the following satisfactory result, which is to prove 
to his readers England’s overwhelming naval superiority under the 


Two-Power Standard : 
Battleships. 


First-Class. 
England . ‘ ; ‘ : ’ ‘ — 
France and Germany combined . . ‘ aan 


By means such as these anything may, of course, be ‘ proved.’ 
Vou, LXII—No. 367 BB 
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A fair statement of England’s position, as measured by the Two- 


Power Standard, would, however, be as follows: 
Battleships. 


First-Class. 
England! . . ‘ P ; . 39 
United States and Germany combined! . . 40 


These figures, which support Germany’s balance-of-power policy, are 
not to be found in Lord Eversley’s table. 

What is the meaning of the Two-Power Standard ? 

According to the generally accepted doctrine the Two-Power 
Standard means that Great Britain ought to have a Navy superior in 
strength to the combined navies of the two second strongest maritime 
Powers. In his speech introducing the celebrated Naval Defence 
Act of 1889, Lord George Hamilton said : ‘The paramount idea has 
been that our establishment should be on such a scale that it should 
at least be equal to the naval strength of any two other countries. 
No amount of foresight and calculation can anticipate naval combina- 
tions and naval movements. For the purpose of meeting such 
unexpected blows we should have a considerable margin of reserve.’ 
Sir Edward Grey said on the 3rd of March 1894, ‘ Under the Naval 
Defence Act the standard changed and there came the Two-Power 
Standard. That standard must not be taken to apply to any two 
Powers in particular, but to the two Powers which had the largest 
navies.’ Lord Selborne declared on the 21st of March 1905: ‘ The 
Two-Power Standard never had applied to any two particular nations 
but always to the two strongest naval Powers.’ 

The foregoing three declarations make the meaning of the Two- 
Power Standard, as accepted by both political parties, absolutely 
clear to all except Lord Eversley. Wishing to prove that the British 
Navy may safely be reduced, he does not take note of the rapid growth 
of the American Navy which now ranges immediately after our own 
in strength, although it is not unthinkable that the United States 
might side with our opponents, and, treating the American fleet 
as a negligible quantity, he shows in his Two-Power Standard table 
what everyone knows—that the British fleet is superior to the combined 
navies of France and Germany. He tacitly abandons the Two-Power 
Standard. Has he been authorised todoso? Is Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as willing to abandon the Two-Power Standard as is 
Lord Eversley ? This should immediately be ascertained. If he 
means to abandon the Two-Power Standard, the decline and fall of 
the British Empire will ever be associated with the name of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


The figures relating to England are taken from the last Government Return 
(No. 111) of July 1907; for the figures relating to the United States and Germany 
I have preferred relying on American and German statements. 
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I venture to assert that the abandonment of the Two-Power 
Standard would mean the end of the British Empire. The sea, in the 
words of Lord Tweedmouth, is the link that joins together Great 
Britain and her colonies. If we are no longer supreme on the sea, if 
the connexion between Great Britain and the British States beyond 
the seas may be broken at will by another Power or by a combination 
of Powers, the British Empire must fall. Colonial supremacy pre- 
supposes naval supremacy. We must maintain our naval supremacy 
at all costs and against all comers, or we shall lose the Empire and 
Great Britain will sink to the level of Holland. The British Empire 
stands at the parting of the ways. The next few years seem likely to 
decide its fate. According to Lord Eversley we are to have eight 
years’ grace, but we may have less. We seem to be entering upon the 
most critical period of our history, and we must use the present moment 
by preparing ourselves with all our might against all eventualities 
so as to pass safely through the critical period upon which we are 
entering. Let us bear in mind the wise maxim: Si vis pacem para 
bellum ; si vis bellum para pacem. We must at all costs maintain the 
Two-Power Standard, even if it be against Germany and the United 
States combined. 

It may be objected that it is hopeless for us to compete _on the 
sea with Germany and the United States combined, because these two 
nations with their 150,000,000 inhabitants are richer than Great 
Britain and can outbuild us. That-may be, but it does not alter 
the stern fact that Providence has placed before us the alternative 
either of maintaining our naval supremacy or of losing our Empire. 
There is only one way out of our difficulties. If Great Britain is not 
rich enough or not strong enough to defend the Empire single-handed, 
she must call upon her sons to aid her and they will come to their 
mother’s assistance. The latent resources of the British Empire 
are greater than are the latent resources of the United States and 
Germany combined, but they must not remain merely latent resources. 
They must be transformed from resources in posse into resources in 
esse. The great imperial domain must be systematically developed 
and be filled with white men. The United States and Germany 
combined cannot possibly outbuild the British Empire if the British 
Empire possesses the firm will to live. 

At present we are at peace with Germany, and Germany observes 
towards Great Britain an attitude of friendly, one might almost 
say of anxious, solicitude. Nevertheless we must not relax our 
watchfulness as long as Germany shows no sign of relinquishing her 
ambition of competing with us for the rule of the sea. The most 
cordial and the most affectionate words from the Emperor and 
Prince Biilow and their messages of goodwill to this country will 
fail to carry conviction as long as Germany continues her gigantic 

BE2 
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preparations for a struggle with England. Acts, not words, will 
convince us of Germany’s friendliness towards us. 

Germany’s foreign policy is based not upon the example of Bis- 
marck but upon the teachings of Frederick the Great who was 
Bismarck’s master. The fundamental principles of Germany’s foreign 
policy were laid down by Frederick the Great in his Exposé du 
Gouvernement Prussien, des Principes sur lesquels il roule, avec quelques 
Réflexions Politiques, in which we read : 

Constant attention must be paid to hiding as far as possible one’s plans and 
ambitions. Secrecy is an indispensable virtue in politics as well as in the art 
of war. 

If possible the Powers of Europe should be made envious and be set against 
one another in order to give occasion for a cowp when opportunity offers. 

It is one of the first political principles to endeavour to become an ally of 
that one of one’s neighbours who may become most dangerous to one’s State. 
For that reason we have an alliance with Russia, and thus we have our back 
free as long as it lasts. 


"These three principles have been the guiding principles of Prusso- 
German diplomacy during the last century and a half. Germany 
seeks our friendship for the same reason for which she has cultivated 
the friendship of Russia. Therefore our attitude towards Germany 
must ever be one of cautious reserve and of sleepless vigilance. 

We have no cause to complain of Germany’s aggressive designs. 
On the contrary. Germany’s antagonism is likely to be to us a blessing 


in disguise. History teaches us that fear of hostility breeds union 
whilst peace and security breed disunion. The fear of British 
aggressiveness created the United States of America; the fear of 
French aggressiveness created the United States of Germany called 
the German Empire ; the fear of German aggressiveness may create 
the United States of Great Britain and make the British Empire 
a reality. 


J. Eris Barker. 





JAPAN’S ASCENDENCY AND HER 
NAVAL DEVELOPMENT 


Tue war between Russia and Japan has already had far-reaching 
results. When Japan defeated the armed forces of Russia, and 
drove them back with resistless determination, she slammed the 
door of the Eastern world upon outsiders. She corrected by her 
diplomacy, supported by force of arms, the current Western ideas 
as to the inferiority of the Asiatic. Prior to the outbreak of the 
war, China had been regarded as the sick man of the Far East, and the 
Western nations had been gathering round the bedside, anxiously 
waiting for the dissolution. China is no longer the sick man of the 
Far East, but has passed under the guardianship of Japan, in effect 
if not in name. It is not to the interest of any European Power to 
nurse her to death, and she is consequently showing signs of returning 
strength. The sickness of China was largely wne maladie imayinaire. 
She was not so sick, if the truth be told, as Russia herself. 

Down to the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Japan, 
European statesmen had failed to appreciate the quiet courage and skil- 
ful diplomacy which Japan was employing in order to free the Far East 
from the Far Western yoke. When the original agreement between 
the Japanese and British Governments was signed none denounced it 
with more fiery abandonment than those Englishmen who desire to 
be known as advocates of peace and the opponents of what they 
style ‘ bloated armaments.’ They did not realise, as did the Japanese, 
that this understanding was equivalent to the work of a dozen peace 
congresses. It saved England and France from being drawn into 
a deadly conflict. By this diplomatic instrument Japan cleared 
the ring for the inevitable struggle with Russia upon which she 
had already decided, with a fixed resolve to herald an era of peace 
in the Far East by a period of remorseless war. In effect Great 
Britain agreed to act as ‘second’ while Japan vas actively employed 
in driving the Russians out of China and Korea, and the British 
Government also promised that if any other nation came to the assist- 
ance of Russia the armed forces of the British Empire would imme- 
diately proceed to the assistance of Japan. Since the conflict had 
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necessarily to be fought out mainly afloat and in naval power Great 
Britain was supreme, as she is to-day, and since moreover no other 
Power could intervene, save by obtaining not merely a local but a 
general command of the sea, Japan secured by this treaty the best 
possible guarantee of a fair field and no favour—for she desired none. 

Japanese diplomacy, so cunningly concealed at the time that its 
objective was never apparent to Western statesmen, succeeded beyond 
the wildest hopes of the Emperor’s advisers. The Powers of the 
world, which had hitherto asserted the importance of their commercial 
and territorial interests in the Far East, were compelled by all the 
instincts of cautious statesmanship to stand aside while the fate 
of conflicting European and Asiatic policy in the Far East was being 
determined by force of arms. They dared not raise a finger to assist 
Russia in the combat because they had been warned that such inter- 
vention would be a war-signal from Japan to Great Britain, and that 
as quickly as the cable bore the news that this Power or that had 
entered the ring, the whole strength of the greatest naval Power in 
the world would be exerted in assisting the Japanese. The British 
Fleet could probably have held all the navies of Europe in check, 
and the millions of highly trained and well-disciplined soldiery of 
the armed camps of the Continent would have been powerless. 

The issue of the war in the Far East was decided on blue water, 
and none were quicker to recognise this dominating fact than the 
Japanese people. The result is to be seen in the naval and military 
policy which has been adopted since the war. Japan is a great military 
nation. She had not previously exercised a great influence on the 
seas. The spirit of the people is still that of the old clans who relied 
upon the sword. Down to quite recently the nation regarded the 
outlay upon the Fleet, modest as it was, without enthusiasm, and 
even questioned if the same amount devoted to the Army would not 
produce better results. As a result of this attitude, the fleet of Japan 
has always been the second string of the Empire, instead of being, 
as in the other Island Kingdom—Great Britain—the first line of 
defence. 

Late events have served to convert the people to a due recog- 
nition of the fact that their security and independence and the policy 
of expansion in Korea and Formosa to which they have put their 
hands depends mainly upon diplomacy and sea-power. This truth was 
driven home exactly at the period when Japan was suffering from 
financial stringency which invariably follows upon a period of 
warfare. Burdened down by the debt which has been piled up 
in the past two yeais, the Japanese people came to realise fully, 
on the one hand, their naval weakness, and on the other their 
inability to expand their fleet in the immediate future so as 
to rival the great fleets of the world. In pursuing their policy 
in the Far East the Japanese, if acting independently, could 
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hardly have avoided coming in conflict with Germany, France, the 
United States, and Great Britain, not to mention Italy. In these 
circumstances they drew closer the bonds of friendship already 
existing with Great Britain, and, in return for the promise of military 
aid in the defence of British interests in Asia, they obtained the 
guarantee of the assistance of the British Fleet in protecting Japanese 
interests afloat. The new treaty of alliance has a minimum limit of 
ten years, and during this time the British Fleet must make good any 
deficiencies of the Japanese Navy by co-operating with it in face of a 
common foe. 

The post-war policy of Japan has been marked by the same subtle 
skill that was employed during the year in which the nation was 
engaged in trying conclusions with Russia, the most determined of 
the several Powers who for years previously had waited until China 
should fall to pieces or be thrust on to the scrap heap and they would 
be able to take part in the general scramble for territory. This policy 
is dead. Immediately the war had concluded, Japan set up in the 
Far East what amounted practically to a Monroe doctrine. President 
Monroe in 1823 gave utterance to the famous principle; ‘in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are involved,’ 

That the American continents are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European Power. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it and whose independence we have acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. 

The Japanese people have achieved their ends by more subtle 
means than are usually employed by Anglo-Saxons or by the peoples 
of the European continent, and they have abstained from recording 
in more or less flamboyant language their determination to set up 
a Monroe principle in the Far East. Without running the danger 
of exciting suspicion or enmity throughout the world, they have 
quietly worked towards this goal. Japanese diplomacy resembles 
the persistent and unseen operations of the mole. It is pursued 
quietly beneath the surface of things seen, and does not interrupt the 
even current of events upon which the minds of statesmen in other 
parts of the world are busily engaged. 

The firstfruits of the victory achieved by Japanese arms was 
the defensive alliance concluded with Great Britain. When this 
agreement was publicly announced the Press of Europe, and even 
America, did not conceal surprise at the complacency with which 
the British Government had drawn this newly risen Asiatic, people 
within the great family of ruling nations. In not a few quarters the 
action of the British Government was viewed with a lofty contempt, 
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and it was hinted that, however much Great Britain might debase 
herself in pursuit of her own ends, at any rate the other great Powers 
of the world would not pursue a similar policy. They did not realise, 
for they seldom‘see beneath the appearance of things, that this 
Anglo-Japanese treaty was but the foundation stone upon which 
eventually, with the enforced coneurrence of all the interested 
peoples of the world, a Far Eastern Monroe doctrine was to be 
established. 

The Anglo-Japanese agreement was a restatement by these two 
governments of their determination to maintain the status quo in 
the Far East against all comers, and, if necessary, by combined 
force of arms. Only very gradually was it seen that the Japanese, 
by their prowess in naval warfare and their success in obtaining the 
co-operation of the British Fleet, had definitely slammed the Far 
Eastern door in the face of the world. The chief Powers had left 
hostages practically within the Japanese influence ; Germany looked 
nervously towards Kiao-Chau ; France wondered what would: be the 
fate of Indo-China ; Russia, in face of troubles at home, was anxious 
to secure her position in the Amur province. Each of these European 
Powers was anxious to hold its own. It was not until the door to 
further territorial expansion had been locked and barred that Europe 
and the world understood that the only policy to pursue for the 
safety of their own possessions was to acquiesce in Japan’s over- 
lordship of the Far East, and by means of agreements help to buttress 
the newly risen mistress of Far Eastern seas, and thus secure equality 
of opportunity in the commercial development of Japan, China, 
and Korea. Already France has concluded what may be regarded 
as a Monroe treaty with Japan ; a similar agreement has been signed 
with Russia, and, one after another, whether the prospect of Japanese 
dominance in the Far East is pleasing or otherwise, other Powers 
will be driven irresistibly into the same trench. Probably within 
twelve months all the nations of the world which count will have 
been drawn willingly or unwillingly to support the Japanese and 
British policy of the status quo in the Far East. All the world will 
then be occupying the same defensive trenches with guns trained 
upon the first traitor who breaks out and attempts to resort to 
independent action. 

The diplomacy of Japan has no parallel in the history of the 
world. During the struggle with Russia it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that the sympathies of most of the white peoples 
outside the British Isles were cordially with Russia, or, at any rate, 
were opposed to the success of Japanese arms. France, bound by 
the closest of alliances to Russia, did all that was possible, with- 
out actually embroiling herself in the struggle, to assist the Czar in 
carrying on the war, and now and again her actions seemed likely 
to exhaust the patience of the Japanese and draw Great Britain into 
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the conflict as a counterpoise to French activity. No secret was 
made in Germany of the fervid hopes which were entertained that 
Russia might succeed in holding her own. For the time, all the 
enmities of the Continent were sunk in a general desire to see a period 
put to the amazing development of Japanese power. Yet now, 
within less than two years, the magnet of Japanese diplomacy is 
drawing irresistibly all these Governments to the support of the very 
principles for which Japan, in opposition to Continental hopes of 
territorial aggrandisement, expended much treasure and sacrificed 
many thousands of lives, and against which Russia threw the whole 
of her mighty power. Japan has won in the field of diplomacy 
victories greater than any which she achieved in Korea, Manchuria, 
the China Sea, or the Sea of Japan. She is binding together all the 
great Powers in defence of the very policy for which she fought 
as a desperate outcast. By the same means she is gradually fortifying 
her position as the predominant Power in the Far East. The success 
of Japan in the field of diplomacy has been due less to the victories 
which she gained during the war than to the surprising triumph 
which she achieved in London when the treaty was ratified between 
herself and Great Britain by which she secured the active support, 
if need should arise, of the British Fleet in defending all that she had 
gained by force of arms. 

By diplomacy Japan has achieved more in the past two years than 
she could have effected had she possessed untold wealth for the 
expansion of her Fleet, and had pressed all the great shipbuilding 
yards of Europe into her service. Her policy is, indeed, probably 
the most notable illustration which modern history affords of the 
superiority of moral force over mere masses of inert war material. 
The shallow naval enthusiast is continually crying aloud for ships 
and yet more ships. A week or two ago what is known as ‘the 
Dilke naval return’ was issued by Parliament. It shows the number 
of the various classes of men-of-war possessed by the great Powers. 
This statistical review of the fleets is the joy of busy naval statisticians 
who employ themselves in a species of jugglery on the assumption 
that the possession of ships is a final indication of national power. 
If the mere array of ships built and building were a true index to the 
relative standing of the great nations, how can the extraordinary 
anomaly be explained that Japan, which has achieved the ascend- 
ency of the Far Eastern world, still possesses the smallest fleet. She is 
the Colossus of Far Eastern seas, and yet, built and building, including 
the vessels captured from Russia, she possesses only eleven first- 
class battleships, a similar number of first-class cruisers, and thirty 
small cruisers. In naval power, judged by the misleading processes 
of the statistician, Japan is a mere pygmy, yet it was this Asiatic 
Power which humbled the pride of Russia, and which is now, with 
the assistance of Great Britain, drawing all the nations of the world 
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to support her pretensions in the Far East, which three years ago 
would have been regarded as absurd and preposterous. ' 

From time to time statements appear in British and foreign news- 
papers which suggest that Japan is embarking upon a great scheme 
of naval expansion. All these stories may be dismissed as ground- 
less. There will be no sudden increase in her naval power, and her 
navy will remain for many years to come the least of the first-class 
fleets of the world. If she had the will, Japan has not the means for 
adding greatly to her naval resources. The navy with which she 
waged war with Russia was paid for largely out of the indemnity 
received from China. The contest against Russia has been followed 
by the payment of no indemnity to be devoted to naval expansion. 
At the moment no dramatic effort is necessary. Japan is in no 
present need for a great navy. She enjoys a large measure of isola- 
tion, and there is no considerable fleet of any rival Power within 
practicable striking distance. The virtue of the treaty with Great 
Britain, and of the agreements which are being completed with other 
nations, lies in the fact that these understandings promise to ensure to 
Japan a continuance of this isolation. No ships of war can move into 
the Pacific without the knowledge not merely of the British Admiralty, 
but of the naval authorities of other great Powers. The main burden 
of responsibility in this respect necessarily rests upon Great Britain. 
If ships of war are moved into the Pacific in time of peace and threaten 
the allied squadrons of Great Britain and Japan in Far Eastern seas, 
it will be the special duty of the British Admiralty to dispatch rein- 
forcements so as to neutralise any such increase in the local power 
of any probable or possible rival. Fortunately the likelihood of any 
such action has been greatly reduced by the treaties which Japan is 
now negotiating. These agreements all tend toward peace, and they 
all tend, furthermore, to relieve Japan of the burden of heavy naval 
expenditure which it was thought two years ago she might be led 
to incur. The Japanese Navy, therefore, will not be subjected to 
any great expansion. 

This does not mean that the Navy of Japan will stand still. Naval 
construction is a progressive science, and the ships which took part 
in the recent battles will soon become obsolescent, and within the 
time covered by the agreement with Great Britain will have to be cast 
upon the scrap-heap. By 1915 not a single ship which took part in 
the review by the Emperor of Japan after the war—including even 
the Russian prize ships—will remain in the first line, and ship by ship 
as it passes from the active list must be replaced, even if the Navy of 
Japan is to maintain its present relative position at the tail of the list 
of great fleets of the world. 

} Even if the United States moved a battle fleet to the Philippines, it would be ‘in 


the air ’—without adequate bases or supplies. The United States cannot affect Japan’s 
growing ascendency in the Far East and will be forced into a status quo agreement. 
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The past of the Japanese Fleet is the best guide to its future 
development, and no navy in the world has a history more remark- 
able and departing more strongly from conventionality. Glancing 
back over events which have now passed into history, it is curious 
to remember that even the most careful observer of the methods of 
Japan and Russia was unprepared for the extraordinary success which 
the Japanese Fleet attained. Naval opinion throughout the world 
has been too apt to attach supreme importance to the possession of 
ships of war apart from the training of their crews, and too prone to 
regard a mere collection of vessels as synonymous with sea-power. 
This fundamental mistake in judgment was responsible for the error 
which led naval opinion everywhere except in Japan to accept the 
Russian Fleet very much at the value which the Russians themselves 
attached to it. The authorities at St. Petersburg failed to realise 
that mere ships, however powerful their guns, however adequately 
protected, however great their speed, are not naval power. They did 
not understand that naval power consists in the best possible ships, 
manned by officers and men trained persistently and consistently in 
the use of the gun and the torpedo, and commanded by experienced 
captains. It is a delicate combination. Naval power cannot be 
assessed by a mere counting of ships or guns or torpedoes. 

The future development of the Japanese Fleet may be judged 
from its past. How will the fleet be distributed now that peace 
reigns once more ? Will it invade European waters as European fleets 
have invaded Far Eastern seas? When the war opened, the whole 
of the Japanese Navy was concentrated, highly trained and ready for 
any emergency, while Russia possessed four fleets, one in the Baltic, 
another in the Black Sea, a third in the Caspian, and a fourth divided 
between Port Arthur and Vladivostok. The Japanese policy was naval 
concentration ; while Russia, hampered by geographical disadvantages, 
distributed her resources so as to make a ‘ show in the world,’ and thus 
support her diplomacy at all points. The result was that Japan; by 
cautious strategy and by employing to the fullest advantage her 
numerous torpedo craft, was able to cripple the ships at Port Arthur 
early in the war, and finally to destroy them, and she retained intact her 
whole Fleet, with the exception of two battleships, two cruisers, and 
some mosquito craft, to deal with the reinforcements which Russia 
tardily dispatched from the Baltic. If the Russian Admiralty had 
realised two months before the war opened the disaster which 
threatened them, and had taken steps to strengthen the Pacific 
Squadron by robbing the Baltic, and thus showing the flag in less 
force in those waters—which meant a loss of prestige—they might 
have placed vis-d-vis to the Japanese Fleet a force which, despite 
the inferior training of the personnel, could hardly have failed to change 
completely the course of the campaign. 

The Japanese people before and in the course of the war, had 
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many temptations to disperse their naval power. As the inheritors 
of Formosa, they might have been induced to detach a squadron 
mainly to defend this island against attack, and they might have 
dispatched other forces to protect their merchant shipping as it con- 
verged upon Japan through the Straits of Malacca and from America. 
With world-wide commercial interests they might have had cruiser 
squadrons in European and American waters on the principle that 
trade follows the flag. In so doing they would have been acting in 
accordance with the policy which has been strongly advocated in 
Great Britain, where a great deal has been heard of the importance 
of affording to ships flying the red ensign adequate armed protection. 
The Japanese authorities resisted all specious arguments in favour 
of the dispersion of naval power, and concentrated their efforts upon 
the main business of naval warfare, which consists in meeting the 
enemy and defeating him. Their policy was bound to succeed, and it 
did succeed ; and it may be accepted as certain that in the new circum- 
stances which have arisen, when the temptation to dispersion is 
greater than before, they will not depart from a line of action which 
achieved victory against considerable odds. They fully realise that 
in time of war an enemy may attack their commerce, may succeed 
even in seizing valuable liners and cargoes ; but such losses, harassing 
and annoying as they may be, do not affect the main issue of the 
struggle. As in the past so in the future, therefore, concentration 
will be the watchword of the Japanese Fleet, and it will be held always 
ready to act in unison under the command of the best available admirals, 
enjoying a large measure of independence, but reflecting the tactical 
ideas of the naval general staff. 

For many years past there has been a conflict of testimony as to 
the virtues of gun and torpedo. What line will Japan, with war 
experience, take? In England, as in America, in the early days of 
the Russo-Japanese conflict there was a tendency to conclude that the 
Japanese won their victories by means of the torpedo, and that if they 
had had no battleships they might still have dealt effectively with 
their enemy. The Japanese themselves did not blunder in this way. 
They have recognised that there is no antagonism between the gun 
and the torpedo, and that they cannot hold the supremacy of Far 
Eastern seas without the assistance of the gun-ship. The gun and the 
torpedo are complementary weapons. Sometimes the torpedo will 
be used first, and the gun will exert its influence afterwards, as when 
an enemy tries to force a narrow channel at night ; and in other cir- 
cumstances, as illustrated by the battle of the Sea of Japan, the gun 
at long ranges will be utilised to demoralise an enemy, and, when 
darkness draws on, torpedo craft will go in and complete the destruc- 
tion. Had the Japanese relied upon above-water torpedo craft to stay 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s progress, they would have courted failure, 
because he entered the war zone by daylight. The Russian Fleet 
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was checked by the accurate gun fire of the battleships and cruisers 
of the Japanese Fleet, and when it had been damaged and reduced to 
a state of indescribable confusion and disorder, Admiral Togo let 
loose his mosquito craft in the gathering darkness, and they discharged 
their horde of torpedoes with deadly effect. The Japanese admiral 
has stated that the issue of the battle was decided within thirty- 
seven minutes of the firing of the first shot by the Russians, and this 
result was entirely achieved by the use of the gun; but it was the 
torpedo which completed the rout. The Japanese could not have won 
their unparalleled victory without the devastating fire of the battle- 
ships and cruisers, but their triumph would not have amounted to the 
practical annihilation of the Russian armada had they not had at 
their disposal about one hundred torpedo craft to complete the débécle. 
In a modern fleet action an admiral will need to have at his command 
battleships and torpedo craft, and only by the successful use of the 
gun and the torpedo as complementary weapons can he hope to 
achieve decisive victory. The Japanese, in their plans for main- 
taining the strength of their fleet, fully appreciate that the torpedo as 
well as the gun are essential instruments in naval warfare, 

Since the first reportstofithe Battlefof the Sea of Japan were pub- 
lished a fierce controversy has raged as to the tactical advantages 
of speed; but to naval students bound down by no pre-disposed 
theories the story of this contest has been a remarkable revelation 
of the immense importance of speed in strategy and also in tactics. 
When the Russians were fitting out Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet, 
they included in it a large number of units of poor steaming capacity. 
In agreement with some British admirals, they doubted whether speed 
was of tactical value, and consequently they collected all the gun- 
ships and torpedo craft in the Baltic, and, without consideration of 
their steaming qualities, placed them under the flag of Admiral Rojdest- 
vensky. The Japanese Navy, on the other hand, was built on lines 
which were regarded by many European observers as unsound. The 
battleships were given a speed of from eighteen to nineteen knots, 
which was from a knot to two knots greater than that of the ships 
of an equivalent date in other fleets. Six of these heavy gunships were 
constructed, and the Japanese were urged to invest the remainder of the 
capital available in more battleships. They resisted the temptation, and 
decided to build an equivalent number of even swifter gunships with 
armour of less thickness. They thus acquired an additional number of 
gunships, viz. eight armoured cruisers, with a speed ranging from twenty 
knots to twenty-three knots. No other Admiralty thad provided so 
large a proportion of armoured cruisers to battleships, and it was held 
that the Japanese might have invested their money to better advantage. 

What light upon this policy does the Battle of the Sea of Japan 
shed? ‘Testimony to the important results which accrued to the 
Japanese owing. to their possession of greater™speed is given in the 
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report of Admiral Enquist, who escaped with three cruisers to Manila. 
‘The enemy’s tactics were directed to preventing us from getting 
through to Vladisvostok. Every time our squadron attempted to 
steer northwards the Japanese, thanks to their superior speed, headed 
off our columns, their battleships concentrating their fire on our 
leading ships.’ Later on, he records the successful tactics of the 
Japanese in surrounding the Russian ships, and he adds, ‘ Owing to 
the low speed of our ships it was difficult to escape from the position.’ 
Other Russian officers confirm this view, and attribute in no small 
measure the victory of the Japanese to the fact that Admiral Togo 
had a force at his command which was practically able to dance 
round the Russians, changing formations and positions in a manner 
which completely bewildered and demoralised the enemy. A man- 
of-war is always a compromise between the offensive and defensive, 
but in the ships which the Japanese are now building they are obtain- 
ing the highest possible speed without undue reduction of offensive 
and defensive qualities. 

These three main points, first, concentration of power, second, 
the complementary character of the gun and the torpedo, and third, 
the importance of speed, must be borne in mind in endeavouring to 
realise the future which lies before the Japanese Navy. The autho- 
rities at Tokio are in no doubt as to the importance of force massed 
and handled in skilful combination, and they will continue to concen- 
trate their fleets in their own waters. Nothing has occurred to lead 
them to change their views as to the respective rdles of the gun and 
torpedo, and their wisdom in attaching high value to speed has been 
fully confirmed. These three points will dominate the development 
of the Japanese Navy, and the authorities will also profit by sub- 
sidiary lessons which have been emphasised during the war ; most im- 
portant of these is the uselessness of the 6-inch gun asa secondary arm, 
the necessity of adequate and efficient ‘ fire control,’ and the provision 
of a highly skilled engineering personnel so that when the hour of trial 
comes the mechanical efficiency of the fleet may realise expectations. 

The Japanese hold the same views on constructive policy now as 
before the war, only more so. While the war was in progress—in 
fact soon after hostilities had commenced—they ordered two battle- 
ships in England, which have now been completed for sea at Elswick 
and Barrow. These two ships, Katora and Kashimi, resembling in 
some measure the British ships of King Edward VII. class, mark the 
transition from the familiar 15,000-ton battleships of the nineties, 
similar to the Mikasa, to the colossal ship of the twentieth century. 
No sooner had the lessons of the war been digested than the policy of 
concentration of power in a single hull was carried a step further, 
and two more battleships were laid down at the Imperial Dockyard 
at Yokosuka which will be the largest men-of-war in the world, 
larger even than the British battleship Dreadnought, of 17,900 tons. 
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The same policy has been adopted in reference to cruisers. The new 
vessels of this type are really swift battleships of huge power. Japan has 
always aimed at nearly twice as many armoured cruisers as battleships. 

In general features—though not in armament—the two Japanese 
battleships closely resemble the Dreadnought. Japan has been con- 
vinced by the course of events that the 6-inch gun, throwing a 100- 
pound shell, is outclassed for battle work, and in neither of the new 
battleships is this weapon carried. In place of a one-big-gun arma- 
ment of ten 12-inch weapons as in the Dreadnought, the Japanese 
in these two new battleships have mounted four 12-inch guns and 
twelve 10-inch, while a dozen 4°7-inch quick-firers will be utilised for 
repelling attacks by torpedo craft. Prior to the war with Russia, the 
12-pounder gun was considered sufficiently powerful for dealing with 
torpedo craft, but now this small piece is no longer looked upon as 
effective, and while in the British battleships about to be laid down 
the 4-inch gun will be used, the Japanese have gone a step further 
in fitting 4°7-inch weapons, throwing a shell of fifty pounds. The 
4°7-inch: gun does not, however, replace the outclassed 6-inch gun as 
has been suggested in some criticisms, but supersedes the 12-pounders 
hitherto carried by practically all the battleships of the world. These 
two Japanese vessels will have about the same rate of steaming as the 
Dreadnought, and this is surely the most effective reply which can be 
made to those critics who have been so energetic in criticising this 
feature of the battleship design of the Admiralty. The Japanese 
ships were laid down before the end of the war, and consequently 
they do not embody the maturely considered lessons of battle. It 
will be found that the next battleship to be laid down by the Jap- 
anese will correspond in armament to the one-big-gun principle— 
all 12-inch weapons as in the Dreadnought—embodied with so much 
success in the British ships and now being copied by the American, 
German, and Russian naval authorities. This unanimity is a 
sufficiently conclusive cowp-de-grice to the efforts which have been 
made so energetically to depreciate the British design. Two and a 
half years have elapsed since the plans of the Dreadnought were pre- 
pared, and now we have the spectacle of all the great naval Powers 
—except France, whose design is open to severe criticism—busying 
themselves in evolving ships embodying the same principles—one- 
big-gun armament, a complete armoured belt running from end to end, 
high speed, and effective bulkheads in association with various 
attempts so to construct the hulls as to offer more effective resistance 
to under-water explosions of mines or torpedoes. Month by month 
it becomes increasingly apparent that the Dreadnought sets a new 
standard of battleship strength. The Dreadnought was an inevitable 
development, but the virtue of the British Admiralty lies in the fact 
that they seized and adopted the main lessons of the war before even 
the two combatants. Now that Great Britain has one Dreadnought 
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completed, three Dreadnoughts in an advanced stage of construction, 
and is about to lay down three greater Dreadnoughts, and,has in addi- 
tion three Dreadnought cruisers nearly ready for sea, Russia, Japan, 
the United States, and Germany are all preparing to build vessels of 
as nearly identical design as possible. We have gained a lead of two 
years in naval construction. 

Japan is also building cruisers, but these vessels do not represent 
post-war wisdom. There are three armoured cruisers in hand and 
one, the Z'sukuba, has just been completed. One of the three is a 
sister ship to the Tsukuba which recently visited England. She 
displaces 13,750 tons, has a speed of twenty-one knots, and an 
armament of four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns. In these two ships 
the 6-inch quick-firer is retained, but it may be added that Japan has 
already been led by convincing reasons to abandon this weapon.’ 
She now has in hand two other armoured cruisers, and in place of 
twelve 6-inch guns each will carry eight 8-inch weapons. The 6-inch 
gun has seen its day. It is uncertain what speed these last two ships 
will have, but as they are to be of 1,000 tons greater displacement 
than the 7'sukuba and Ikoma it may be presumed that they will steam 
considerably faster than those two ships which have a normal rate 
of steaming of twenty-one knots. There is also a third-class cruiser 
in hand, together with two scouts, but these vessels are of slight 
importance ; the main fact is that Japan is concentrating her main 
efforts on the construction of armoured ships and torpedo craft, of 
which she has a large number of great size since the war—in fact, she 
is following in the same path as has been marked out by the British 
Admiralty. The war changed the principle of design of battleship and 
torpedo craft, and for this reason the British authorities for two years 
have been busy with these two classes of ships. 

In matters of naval construction the Japanese speak with a voice 
of authority. They have just emerged victorious from a contest 
with one of the greatest fleets of the world, and every incident from the 
opening of the struggle to its close has been duly noted and weighed 
with a view of improving the instruments of war in the future. Arm- 
chair critics may discuss the virtues of the battleship of moderate 
dimensions, they may continue to plead for the survival of the large 
and costly cruiser with its protected deck and absence of side armour, 
they may urge the quickness of fire which can be obtained from the 
6-inch gun, and they may depreciate the torpedo, but the action of 
the Japanese in building up a fleet which is to take the place of the 
war-worn ships which are fast becoming obsolete effectually disposes 
of all their arguments. Japan is incorporating in her ships the actual 


? The battleship Mikasa, after sinking in Sasebo harbour, is being practically 
rebuilt, and in place of eight 6-in. quick firers, four 10-in. guns are being mounted— 
a significant change to carry out in a vessel no longer absolutely modern. The 
Japanese consider that the heavy expenditure will be justified by the result. 
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experience of war, while the critics are merely giving expression to 
personal views which they have never had an opportunity of testing. 
The Japanese have been engaged in battle and understand that the 
object of war is not to play with an enemy, injuring him here and 
harassing him there, but to annihilate him in the shortest possible 
time. For this work the big gun and the torpedo are both essential, 
but in the fulness of their knowledge they have abandoned in the 
ships begun since the Battle of the Sea of Japan all battle guns smaller 
than the 8-inch weapon, because they hold that given superior speed 
an admiral is able to adapt his tactics to suit his weapons, and can 
himself select a range of battle which will give him an opportunity of 
pouring in a heavy fire from his 12-inch, 10-inch, and 8-inch guns’ 
while keeping his own ships outside the range of the 6-inch carried 
by the older vessels of a foe. Unless he possesses superiority of speed 
he cannot utilise his heavy guns to the greatest advantage, since he 
will no longer possess the great advantage of determining the 
range of action, and unless he have heavy guns he cannot use his 
speed tactically to the best advantage. 

The British Admiralty took the lead in this matter of concentration 
of power in a single hull, and now all the nations of the world are follow- 
ing in their footsteps. The navy of the future will consist mainly of 
battleships and torpedo craft. The battleships will be of two types, 
the heavy and the light—practically battleship-cruisers of various sizes 
—and the torpedo craft will be similarly of two classes, some more 
heavily built for service in the open sea with the fleet, and others of 
lighter construction for use in coast defence, and in addition there will 
be submarines. 

The new Japanese ships are being built in Japan. The Japanese 
mechanic has acquired technique of a high standard, and the Japanese 
Government, as events have now shown, can depend upon their own 
yards for the construction of the largest men-of-war. Since the 
struggle with Russia opened, the Imperial foundry, which has been 
under construction for several years, has been completed, and has 
proved a complete success. Japan has already provided herself with 
factories for the construction of guns and the manufacture of armour. 
Before long Japan will be entirely independent of outside assistance. 
The present fleet is exotic, but the fleet of the future will be of home 
construction and will realise the ambitions which the Japanese people 
have so long entertained. They have been willing pupils of the Western 
world, but during the years of tutelage they have never hidden their 
anxiety to cast off the props which stood them in good stead during 
the period of development. 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 


’ It may be prophesied that the 8-inch gun will also disappear in new cruiser- 
battleships. 
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THE MOSLEM MENACE 


ONE ASPECT OF PAN-ISLAMISM 


WE have recently heard, principally apropos of the disturbances in 
Egypt, a considerable amount concerning Pan-Islamism. Taking 
into consideration how much has been written on this subject, it 
is surprising to find how little has been said concerning one of the 
principal organisations for the propagation of Pan-Islamism. I refer 
to the sect known as Senussia. 

I am aware that, comparatively speaking, extremely little is 
known in Europe regarding this organisation. In fact, to the man 
in the street the name Senussia conveys no meaning whatsoever : 
yet, for the few possessing a knowledge of this sect, the name, I think, 
holds a sinister and peculiar significance. The little that is known, 
moreover, proves that the influence of the Senussia is both extensive 
and far-reaching, and, being bitterly anti-European, is likely—nay, 
almost certain—to become the cause of grave anxiety and danger in 
the future, if not of the total expulsion of the white man from Africa, 
an event prophesied by no less an African authority than Dr. Carl 
Peters. 

At this present moment there is throughout Africa very general 
discontent among the native population, not only in Mahommedan 
countries, but universally over the length and breadth of the entire 
continent. We have had the Somaliland expedition, the disturb- 
ances in Egypt, the Zulu rising, the troubles in German South-West 
and East Africa, various affairs on the West coast, the Nandi expedi- 
tion on the East coast ; all minor events possibly, but straws showing 
in which d rection the wind blows. We have the Morocco question, 
and the French difficulties throughout Northern Africa, to say nothing 
of the Ethiopian movement in the South. It is a far cry from Pan- 
Islamism to Ethiopianism, from the Dolbahanta and Adones of the 
Mad Mullah to the subjects of Dinizulu, from Nigeria to Nandi, 
but all these are some oi the outward and visible signs of the 
deep and powerful undercurrent of discontent and hatred which is 
even now sweeping over the African continent. Influenced by this 
the natives take up any cause, any local grievance which may give 
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them a chance of proving their animosity to the white man’s authority. 
Can it not be imagined, without violent effort, how enormous a force 
would spring into being should some common factor unite these 
scattered factions? This is what the Senussia bids fair to accomplish ; 
that is to say, by uniting a common blaze of revolt throughout 
African Islam, to kindle the entire Dark Continent. For an object- 
lesson of what a common grievance between different—nay hostile— 
factions can accomplish, we have the Indian Mutiny. 

Probably the most complete and accurate information regarding 
the Senussia is to be found in the Intelligence Departments of the 
Egyptian Army in Cairo, and of the French in Northern Africa. 
While the whole of Northern Africa is permeated with the Senussia, 
its agents are actively employed in almost every Mahommedan country 
in the world. In Turkey, Abyssinia, Somaliland, Egypt, the Sudan, 
and the British and other European colonies and protectorates on 
the East and West coasts of Africa, an active Islamic propaganda 
is being vigorously disseminated, especially among the more warlike 
races; and also in particular among the trained native troops 
are special efforts being made to inspire a feeling of hostility against 
the Christian religion, and to have all in readiness for the great 
Jehad which is to come. When it will come no one can tell, and this, 
to the thinking mind, is the greatest danger-signal about the whole 
business. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to so influence any warlike 
Moslem people to religious enthusiasm that they are instantly ready 
in arms to strike a blow for the faith. But the most significant 
and sinister symptom of this anti-Christian crusade is that the message 
carried by the Senussia agents is, ‘ Wait, for the time is not yet ripe. 
Rest now, but when the hour arrives, rise, slay, and spare not.’ 

Taking into consideration the fact that the Senussia sect was 
founded in 1835, that its rise has been enormously rapid, and that 
its propaganda has been actively and diligently preached in British 
possessions for many years past, with scarcely one definite item of 
intelligence concerning it being known, it shows clearly that the 
motive power and organising intelligence must be something con- 
siderably above the average. It would seem practically impossible 
that a movement so enormous and significant can have been carried 
on day by day for years, under the very noses of European officials 
and trained and able administrators, among uncivilised natives, 
with scarcely one item of definite intelligence being discovered by 
the various Governments. 

It may not be amiss to give, before proceeding further, a summary 
of the information generally known regarding the Senussia. 

The sect was founded in 1835 by Sidi Mahomed bin Ali es Senussia, 
otherwise known as Sheikh Senussi, an Algerian Arab born near 
Mostaganem towards the end of the Turkish dominion. A lineal 
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descendant of the prophet Mahomed, he first gained a reputation 
for sanctity at Fez. He then proceeded to Mecca, where he com- 
menced preaching. However his success, which was remarkably 
rapid, caused great local jealousy and he had perforce to fly to Egypt. 
He started a zawia or monastery at Alexandria, but being excom- 
municated by the Shiekh el Islam at Cairo, he was again compelled to 
seek safety in flight. 

This time he fled across the Lybian desert to Jebel el Akhdar near 
Benghazi on the north coast, where he again established a zawia, 
and in a short time had obtained a considerable following. There he 
lived and preached, and died in 1859 or 1860, having firmly established 
the Senussia sect. He was succeeded by his son Mahomed. 

The doctrine preached by the Sheikh Senussi, and which still 
comprises the doctrines and aims of his disciples, was as follows : To 
free the Mahommedan religion from the many abuses which have 
crept into it. To restore, under one universal leader, the former 
purity of faith. Finally, and most especially, to free all Moslem 
countries, more particularly those in Africa, from the dominion of 
the infidel ; to which end undying hostility to every Kafir is enjoined. 
This last object, viz. to free Moslem countries from the rule of the 
infidel, is the primary object of their desire, without the fulfilment of 
which, indeed, the remainder of their task would be almost impossible 
to attain. It is to be accomplished by a universal Jehad, or Holy 
War, after which Islam under a general leader—presumably the then 
ruling Senussi sheikh—is to be cleansed and purified, and to return 
to its former austerity and rigour of faith. 

Such, briefly, are the aims of the Senussia, aims that are being 
pressed with indomitable courage, with intense devotion, and with 
indefatigable perseverance. 

Mahomed, the second sheikh, was declared by his father on his 
deathbed to be the long expected Mahdi, whose advent had been 
prophesied by the original founder of the Mahommedan faith. The 
prophesy declares that a great Mahdi will arise, who will be the prophet 
himself reincarnated, shortly before the end of the world, and that 
under his leadership the whole of mankind shall be gathered into the 
fold of Allah. 

There were many circumstances which lent credibility to the 
dying sheikh’s statement, inasmuch as they coincided with the 
qualifications specified by the great Mahomed by which the future 
Mahdi might be known. As in the prophecy, the youth’s parents 
were named Mahomed and Fatima; he was a direct descendant of 
the prophet Mahomed ; he had lived for several years in solitude 
as a hermit ; he had the ‘ high nose and open face’ of the prophecy ; 
and he had the V-shaped opening in his teeth and the purple mole 
between the shoulders which signify favoured of Allah. 

This dying. declaration, accompanied by so many favourable 
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circumstances, gave to Mahomed a great initial advantage when 
assuming the chieftainship of the Senussia. He himself, as he alter- 
wards proved, was a man of unusually high ability and neglected 
no opportunity of furthering his designs. Grasping the reins of 
office at an advantageous moment, with much in his favour, he turned 
every circumstance to his advantage and in a very short time his 
power and influence had rapidly increased. 

Under his able command the Senussia sect advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and never during his lifetime did it cease to go forward, 
while at the time of his death it had reached a power greater than 
any to which it had previously attained. In addition to an extremely 
strong personality, with remarkable brain-power, perception and 
foresight, as well as a fanatical zeal, Mahomed was an excellent 
organiser and administrator, two qualities by no means common 
among Arabs. Altogether a man of mark, more especially when 
one takes into consideration the fact that he was an African Arab, and 
according to European standards an uneducated man. 

One of his first acts was to found (by firman of the Sultan of 
Turkey) the strongly fortified zawia of Jarabub or Jaghbub, north- 
east of the oasis of Siwah, on the frontier, between Egypt and Benghazi, 
until quite recently, if not still, the headquarters of the organisation. 
At Jarabub he established factories of arms and ammunition, and 
depots of stores and war material. There he received tribute of 
caravans of ivory, slaves and ostrich feathers from the chiefs and 
sultans of the interior. There came to him from the almost unknown 
harbours of the North coast cargoes of arms and ammunition. There 
flocked pilgrims on their way to Mecca from Bornou, North and West 
Africa, Timbuctoo, and the Saharan provinces, to seek his blessing. 

One is compelled to wonder what can be the appearance of this 
mysterious desert fortress, and not only fortress but mart, arsenal, 
monastery, and headquarters of a remarkable organisation, from 
whence may come the call to arms which may sound the death knell 
of Europe in Africa. It must indeed be an awe-inspiring and fasci- 
nating sight, this modern Medina, this fountain head from whence 
may rise a torrent as vast or vaster than that which, springing from 
that Arab city near the Red Sea shore, overswept the Eastern world 
so many centuries ago. Whatever its appearance may be, it can only 
be imagined by Western minds, for no European foot has so far trodden 
its streets and no European eye has lighted on its walls. Three at 
least, Nachtigal, Duverier, and Rohlfs have essayed, but all have 
been turned back by members of the brotherhood long before sighting 
their goal ; and of the native spies sent out by various Governments, 
few, if any, have returned. 

At Jarabub, Mahomed held yearly meetings of the Mukademin— 
heads of local branches—to discuss and decide upon the ensuing 
year’s policy. He established a wonderfully effective system of 
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communication by courier between zawias, and inaugurated a similar 
system for the rapid transmission of important news. He started 
also a complete system of registers of all members of the sect. 

Thanks to his able administration, the Senussia rapidly became 
extremely powerful. So secure indeed did Mahomed’s position 
become, that in 1861 he was strong enough to pass an edict practically 
excommunicating Abdul Majid, Sultan of Turkey and Commander 
of the Faithful, on account of the closeness of his relations with 
European Powers. The fact of the Sultan’s death shortly after 
the passing of this edict added enormously to the prestige of Mahomed. 

So rapid was the growth of the Senussia that in 1887 there were 
known to be over 120 zawias in existence, distributed over almost 
every Mahommedan country. 

Mahomed was expected to make some demonstration in November 
1882, the beginning of the fourteenth century of the Hijra, but the 
date passed without any action on his part, probably on account 
of his ability to see that the occasion was premature, and that success 
on any large scale was impossible. Mahomed died a few years ago, 
never having sanctioned any Jehad on a large scale, probably on 
account of the reason given above. He is reported to have been 
succeeded by his son, the present sheikh, about whom little definite 
information is forthcoming, but from what knowledge we have 
there is no doubt that the policy inaugurated by Mahomed is being 
vigorously developed by his successor along precisely the same lines. 

I trust that I have made it clear that Mahomed was a man of 
exceptional ability. Like his father, the first sheikh, he surrounded 
himself with an atmospuere of saintly mystery. Always veiled, 
like the masked prophet of Khorassan, even from his most intimate 
disciples, he lived in great seclusion and holy aloofness, which, together 
with his powerful personality and commanding ability, undoubtedly 
rendered him an object of the greatest reverence and awe to his 
immediate followers, if not to the entire Moslem world. In accord- 
ance with his teaching, his disciples keep unknown, as far as possible, 
their connection with the Senussia. They have no distinguishing 
marks or devices as have the majority of Mahommedan Khoum (sects). 
The Senussia devotee can, like the freemason, communicate with a 
brother secretly, while the outsider has no idea of his connection with 
this powerful organisation. 

Among themselves the members of the Senussia enforce the 
strict letter of Mahommedan law—sometimes proceeding to almost 
ridiculous extremes ; for instance, some refuse to eat white crystallised 
sugar, on the ground that the animal charcoal sometimes used in 
the refining process may have been made from an animal not ‘ hallaled ’ 
according to Moslem law. Great simplicity and austerity of life 
are enforced, and the members are devoted body and soul to the 
attainment of their ends. At the zawias all slaves and animals are 
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branded «){\ (Allah), which signifies that they are consecrated to 
Islam. The novice on joining is compelled to renounce the world. 
All rich clothing and ornaments are forbidden. Weapons, however, 
may be decorated, since they are for use against the infidel in the 
Holy War which is to come. 

At the present moment over all the British possessions on the 
East and West coasts of Africa, and of course in Egypt and the 
Sudan, the most determined efforts are being made to enlist into 
membership all the Mahommedan troops. Since the West coast is 
far more in touch with the North by the several caravan routes, it 
is natural that Senussia preaching has been in progress longer and 
has taken a deeper root there than on the East. I believe that I am 
absolutely correct in saying that numbers of Senussia agents yearly 
enlist as soldiers with the sole purpose of carrying on their mission 
among the troops. 

Indeed, I understand that so firmly is the propaganda established 
on the West coast, that it is utterly impossible to say of any one 
native officer, non-commissioned officer, or private soldier, ‘ That 
man is not a Senussia agent.” Your most trusted non-commissioned 
officer, your personal orderly, a soldier with ten or fifteen years’ service, 
may have enlisted simply and solely as a Senussia agent and is there 
to devote his whole life, with all the authority of his rank and all 
the influence of his service, to the spreading of the message of Islam. 
I write with no personal experience of this part of Africa, but I have 
the assurance of one, by no means prone to speak lightly, that should 
the word Jehad come from the Sheikh Senussi, should the powder- 
mine at Jarabub be fired to-morrow, seventy-five per cent. at least 
of our Mahommedan troops would be in arms against us. 

Let it be understood that by these words I desire to cast no slur 
on the reputation or honour of our West African soldiers. Far from 
it: on many a hard-fought field, in many a desperate effort, have 
they proved their staunch devotion and their dogged courage ; 
in pluck, endurance, and daring they have been tried—severely 
tried—and they have not been found wanting. But what I maintain 
is this, that they, like any other warlike and manly race, would 
infinitely prefer—and is it unnatural ?—the rule of one of their own 
faith, race, and colour to that of a white-skinned infidel from another 
continent, whose every idea differs so radically from their own. 
The inference is obvious. Almost any Sikh—a race quoted daily 
for their devotion, and as typical of almost every fine quality— 
will tell the white man, openly and without reserve, that while 
admiring and loyally serving the English Raj, should they see a 
reasonable chance of establishing an independent Sikh State, every 
Sikh would rise in arms against us to-morrow. And who can blame 
them—or the black African soldier ? Not I, for one. 

Matters have not yet advanced so far on the East coast, but during 
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some five years in British East Africa and Uganda I have come 
across signs and indications which go to prove that a most vigorous 
Senussia movement is afoot. 

In dealing with so ably organised a campaign as this, information 
is almost impossible to obtain. In the first place, until he knows 
a white man extraordinarily well the native will never lift the veil 
which conceals his mind, or admit the European into his most casual 
thoughts. How much more difficult it is then to obtain confidences 
on a subject so important and so bound up with all the life interests of 
every Mahommedan. 

Further, the elementary and fundamental teaching of Islam, 
that every Kafir is born predestined to eternal damnation, must 
needs plant an instinctive contempt and hostility in every Moslem 
breast. Again, it is utterly impossible for the average European 
to follow the train of thought and logic of the native mind. A Burton 
can do so; here and there we find a man with the same power, but 
how many men there are to whom, after twenty years of daily contact 
' with a black race, the native mind is an unknown quantity—its 
workings not even guessed at—much less known. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it will be seen 
that the difficulty of obtaining any credible intelligence is almost 
insurmountable ; and, in addition to all this, there is the fact that 
to the average Mahommedan the Sheikh Senussi is one of the most—if 
not the most—powerful influences in the world of Islam. He is 
admittedly a far more potent influence than either the Mahdi or the 
Khalifa at the zenith of their power. Indeed, the then Sheikh Senussi 
refused, with scorn and contempt, the aid for which the Mahdi (whom 
he considered an imposter and charlatan) appealed to him. 

The following information I gained from a brother officer of mine 
in British East Africa. He obtained it from his orderly, an Abyssinian, 
and a Christian (nominally). This man had been his orderly for 
some five years and was devoted to him personally, but it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he could be induced to speak on this 
subject. The orderly had great opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion, as he belonged to a Sudanese company nine-tenths of the men 
of which were ex-Dervish prisoners at Atbara and Omdurman. In 
this company there is undoubtedly a considerable amount of 
Senussia propaganda being at the present time disseminated, which 
was known to this man. 

How much more he knew than he revealed can never be ascer- 
tained, as he was recently killed in a punitive expedition and a useful 
source of information thus sealed. In my own mind I think that this 
man’s story represents about the average Mahommedan native’s 
knowledge on the subject. Some of the more deeply implicated, 
however, undoubtedly have a considerably greater knowledge. The 
story is as follows : 
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The Sheikh Senussi is at present at Tunis Khuddera engaged 
in organising a movement for a general Mahommedan rising throughout 
Africa. He has agents throughout North and West Africa, and his 
agents have reached East Africa, and are enlisting the Mahommedans 
there in the cause. Also the Sheikh Senussi’s intention, before 
starting a general rising, is to get his movement thoroughly organised, 
and then, if possible, to wait until a war breaks out in which either 
France, or England, or both are involved, and are thus unable to give 
a great deal of attention to Africa. 

The orderly also gave the name and residence of the chief Senussia 
agent in Khartoum. I have tried to give the man’s story in, as near 
as possible, his own words, and have confined myself to the bald facts. 
Such a story coming without hints, prompting, or suggestion, but 
with the greatest reluctance, from an ignorant and uneducated native, 
appears to me to be singularly significant. The statement agrees with 
the information which had been previously collected in other parts 
of Africa, and there can be no question as to its truth. It is known 
that the Senussia, while bitterly anti-European, is especially hostile 
to France and England, the two most powerful European nations 
in Mahommedan Africa. 

Up to the present the Senussi sheikhs have made no serious 
demonstration. The probable reason of this is that they have been 
men of sufficient acumen to realise the loss of prestige that would 
ensue from identifying themselves with a losing cause, as any Jehad 
must so far have been. At the same time there is no doubt that 
they have been and are behind almost every native disturbance in 
French territory in Northern Africa. It is certain that the outbreak 
in 1881, when Colonel Flatters and almost his entire force were wiped 
out by the Hoggar Tewareks and the Welad Sidi Sheikh Arabs, was 
inspired by the Sheikh Senussi, Mahomed II., through the agency 
of Abd el Kadr. Again, the outbreak near Algiers in 1901, instigated 
by Bu Amana, was undoubtedly a Senussi plot, and on October of 
last year a party of Senussi devotees exterminated a French patrol in 
the Sahara. 

Although refusing to enter into communication with the Mahdi or 
Khalifa, it is certain that the Senussi sheikh was, and is, in 
correspondence with the Mullah in Somaliland—of whom the last 
has not yet been heard. It also appears extremely probable that 
the recent disturbances in Egypt were fomented by the Senussia 
agents there, although the outbreaks were probably premature and 
not desired by the Senussia, who were unable to keep in hand the 
disaffection they had created. 

One of the incidents which struck me as most significant of the 
progress of this movement in British East Africa was the fact that 
during the last year five Sudanese non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers are known to have taken their discharge, time expired, for the 
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purpose of joining the Senussi sheikh’s forces in Northern Africa, 
instead of re-engaging. A glance at the map of Africa will show that 
the journey from Mombasa to Jarabub is no light undertaking. 

This incident speaks for itself. How many more discharged 
soldiers have joined the sheikh I am quite unable to say, but these 
five particular men are known to be with him now. Of them, 
three were non-commissioned officers, and of the two private soldiers 
one had been my own personal orderly, and a pluckier fellow and 
better soldier it would be impossible to find. 

Another significant and interesting point is that I have reliable 
information that yearly numbers of the Senussia are sent to Europe, 
chiefly to England and France, to be throughly educated on European 
lines. These men come chiefly from the North and West of Africa. 
These two facts alone show definitely that we are dealing with no 
ordinary Arab or negro fanatical outbreak, but with a vast organised 
movement directed by a high intelligence whose ramifications extend 
everywhere, and which in the coming years will prove itself a distinct 
and important, if not the dominating, factor in the affairs of the 
Dark Continent. 

In Barbary, the Sahara, and in fact all Northern Africa, Senussism 
penetrates the whole of Islam. It is firmly established in Egypt, 
the Sudan, Somaliland, Arabia, Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, Uganda, Zanzibar, and the East and West coasts of Africa. 
The following towns and districts are hotbeds: El Aghowat, Oran, 
Algiers, Twat, Insala, Timbuctoo, Senegal, Murzuk, Kanem, North- 
West of Lake Chad, Bornou, Tripoli, Tunis, Jarabub, and Benghazi. 
From all these places emissaries in hundreds sally forth to preach 
the Jehad to the faithful. 

I have but little information concerning this formidable organisa- 
tion, and what little I have is poorly enough set forth. Most prob- 
ably I shall be set down as an alarmist, but it is my absolute and 
certain conviction that the Senussia is a far more mighty force than 
we in Europe have any conception of, that it is prospering and gaining 
prestige daily—almost hourly—and that the day is drawing steadily 
nearer when we shall stand face to face with a wave of Mahommedan 
fanaticism, universal throughout the continent, thoroughly organised 
and amply prepared, compared to which all previous wars with black 
races will be the merest child’s play. 

This may not come in our time, for the able heads that direct are 
taking no risks, and mean when war does come to have all things 
ready and the odds as far as possible in their favour. I think, myself, 
that the next twenty years will see the advent of the crisis, but who 
can be certain ?—it may be fifty years hence, it may be to-morrow. 
It is needless to mention the effect that a Mahommedan rising of this 
magnitude will have on the warlike pagan races of Africa such as 
the Zulus, Swazis, Basutos, Wanyema, Masai, &c., who will jump 
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at the chance of striking a blow at their white masters. I am con- 
vinced that when the time does come, every black skin in Africa, 
with the possible exception of the Christian Abyssinians, will be in 
arms against the white races. When that day does come, and come 
it will certain as fate, the whites in Africa will be at death grips with 
one of the most formidable movements of all time—a wave of Moslem 
fanaticism rolling in countless numbers across the African continent. 
Composed of some of the very finest fighting material—if not the 
very finest—in the whole world, much of it trained to arms by 
Europeans, well armed, ably organised and led, gathering momentum 
at every step, there will spring into being one of the most irresistible 
forces the world will yet have seen. In a day there will have arisen 
a situation compared to which the Indian Mutiny and the Sudan 
campaigns combined would be the smallest of incidents. 

As I have already said, this will probably be considered an 
absurdly exaggerated view. Let me once again reiterate my firm 
conviction that the next twenty years will see Europe struggling 
in the throes of an African war against forces so great that at the end 
it is unlikely to a degree that a single white man remains in Africa. 
Nor am I alone in this belief ; I have already quoted Dr. Carl Peters 
to this effect, and I could quote in support the opinion of many others 
—of men who have dedicated their lives to Africa, who have given her 
of their best, and who form part of the small minority of Europeans who 
know the native mind. 

So great is the unrest and discontent among all native races of 
Africa that it needs but a spark to set the continent ablaze from end 
to end. To me the Senussia appears to be the source from which 
that spark will come to fire the powder mine which is awaiting it. 


H. A. Witson. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE 


Tue Second International Congress on School Hygiene has come and 
gone. The first was held in Nuremberg in 1904. That Congress 
owed its origin largely to the efforts of Professor Griesbach, and was 
attended by representatives of a considerable number of European and 
other Governments. The report of its proceedings is in an interest- 
ing volume of some 500 pages. A great variety of subjects were 
discussed and much useful information and experience was obtained. 
As Sir Lauder Brunton so well said in his Presidential Address 
at the opening of the second congress in London on Monday, the 
5th of August, the term ‘school hygiene’ was hardly a recognised 
expression until a comparatively few years ago; whereas now, owing 
to efforts of many earnest pioneers in the subject, there is a consider- 
able literature and a large number of experts. 

It was felt at Nuremberg that the second congress, to be held 
in London in 1907, would have to handle several more aspects of 
the school hygiene problem than there was time to deal with at 
Nuremberg, and the comprehensive programme of this London con- 
gress sufficiently shows what a variety of important topics require 
to be considered in any adequate discussion of school hygiene. Perhaps 
it might be useful to sum up the objects which those who promote 
such conferences have in view. The study of health is no new thing. 
The Greeks and Romans studied it, and everything was done in 
Athens and Rome to promote the bodily health of those nations. 
Coming nearer to our own time, John Locke, over 200 years ago, pub- 
lished one of the best books on education that have ever been written ; 
in fact at this present Conference Herr Karl Roller, of Darmstadt, 
declared that John Locke, more than all pedagogues who preceded him, 
and even those who succeeded him, showed a keen interest in the 
physical development of his pupils. Among the principles he laid down 
was one to the effect that children should be taught how to preserve 
their own health. He did not forget to hint at the enormous value of 
recreation, and he recommended dancing, music, fencing, wrestling 
and riding. For younger children he recommended play, and he 
insisted that the gamesome humour wisely adapted by nature to the 
age and temper of children should be encouraged, to keep up their 
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spirits and improve their strength and health. He also emphasised 
the fact that habit is the great factor in education. We have no 
doubt lagged behind other countries in our study of the physical 
condition of children; though the National Health Society (among 
others), which held its thirty-fourth annual meeting in April last, has 
done a great deal to diffuse knowledge in the homes of the people. 
Now that the State interferes and usurps the function of the parents 
by compelling the children to go to school, it must perforce undertake 
the whole of their education. 

In earlier days it was considered sufficient to teach children to 
read, write and sum efficiently, and the rest of their training, or ‘ draw- 
ing out,’ was left to the parents. One of the most able papers read 
before the Conference says that, owing to civilisation and our inter- 
ference with nature’s rough and ready method of natural selection, and 
by removing checks, making life as easy as possible for the unfit, the 
race has deteriorated. While formerly in consequence of natural checks, 
by which nature eliminated the unfit, the race was continued by strong 
people who had, so to speak, ‘ weathered the storm’ and survived by 
their superior strength ; so now it behoves us as a nation to consider 
the best manner of dealing with the problem of preserving the phy- 
sique, and bringing up the rising generation in order to counteract the 
evils of deterioration. I trust that none of my readers will misunder- 
stand me, and think I am dwelling unduly on heredity, but it is obvious 
that if any distinct breed of animals had been left to the laisser faire 
policy (which is inevitable where human beings are concerned), the 
main object of producing a strong and healthy breed would have been 
defeated. In a most able article in the Times of Saturday, the 3rd of 
August, a point was made of the non-controversial character of a 
hygiene conference. There can be no dispute as to the object to 
be attained, but there is much diversity of opinion as to how it 
should be achieved. A glance through the papers read at the 
Congress will show how authorities differ as to what should be 
taught and how it should be taught. No doubt the method of 
conducting medical inspection will vary in different countries. In 
one paper the rich parent was held to be as much to blame as the 
poor. Dr. Clement Dukes, physician to Rugby School, gave his 
records of examinations of 1,000 boys, and found a great many 
of them suffering from the effects of bad feeding in infancy, because 
their own mothers had not nursed them. It is obvious that either 
inability or the wish not to doso is acting in a very deleterious manner 
on the health of the children in every rank of society. Sir Lauder 
Brunton was strongly of opinion that medical inspection would be 
cheap in the end, as it would make the best of the material at the 
nation’s disposal. Uniformity of methods throughout the country 
is essential. 

4 In another very interesting paper we in England are supposed 
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to have flown to extremes in the question of physical education of 
children—too much ‘athleticism’ for public school boys and too 
little exercise for poor children, both conducted with too little know- 
ledge of what is really good for children. Dr. Doleris said that gym- 
nastics were all very well, but they were not carried on in the open air, 
and did not train the will to act quickly and firmly like games. Several 
people (among them Sir Lauder Brunton) held that drill was dull 
for children, and the combination of drill and games was held to be 
the best thing. Swedish drill was discussed from the point of view of 
the teacher by Knudsen of Sweden, and from the point of view of the 
child by Lieutenant Grenfell, and it was held to be important that the 
doctor and the drill-instructor should work together. Rifle shooting 
was much praised by Sir Lauder Brunton, Dr. Hanson, and others, 
as good training for eye, hand and mind, and the fear of ‘ militarism’ 
was rather laughed at. Besides this all sorts of ways of amusing 
children were explained. Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s paper on folk 
dancing was very good, showing how they taught all sorts of national 
dances to children in New York. The discussion on exercise for 
girls grew quite hot. It was thought that girls up to the age of fourteen 
could receive precisely the same physical education as boys. All were 
agreed upon the importance of the training and instruction of 
teachers. 

The late Government were deeply interested in the question of 
the health of the schools. A committee was appointed by the Duke 
of Devonshire on the 2nd of September, 1903, to make a preliminary 
inquiry into the allegations concerning the deterioration of certain 
classes of the population, as shown by the large percentage of rejections 
on physical grounds of recruits for the Army and especially by the 
report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland). 
The Committee were invited to consider in what manner the medical 
profession could best be consulted on the subject, with a view to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission with appropriate terms of refer- 
ence. These terms were subsequently drawn as follows :— 

(1) To determine, with the aid of such counsel as the medical 
profession are able to give, the steps that should be taken to furnish 
the Government and the nation at large with periodical data for an 
active comparative estimate of the health and physique of the people ; 
(2) To indicate generally the causes of such physical deterioration as does 
exist in certain classes ; and (3) to point out the means by which it can 
be most effectually diminished. 

Lord Londonderry, the Duke of Devonshire’s successor, who has 
always taken the keenest interest in the physical education of children, 
appointed a Committee on the 14th of March, 1905: 

1. To ascertain and report on what is now being done, and with 
what result, in respect of medical inspection of children in public 
elementary schools. 
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2. And, further, to inquire into the methods employed, the sums 
expended, and the relief given by various voluntary agencies for the 
provision of meals for children at public elementary schools, and 
to report whether relief of this character could be better organised, 
without any charge upon public funds, both generally and with 
special regard to children who, though not defective, are from mal- 
nutrition below the normal standard. 

This Committee included the Hon. Maude Lawrence, Chief Woman 
Inspector of the Board of Education—an appointment which was 
widely approved, as it is, undoubtedly, the women of the country 
who should be interested in this question, for they have a far greater 
knowledge and experience than men of the wants and requirements 
of little children. It was well said by a writer in an article on 
education in one of our popular magazines, some time ago, that if 
‘My Lords at Whitehall had asked some old woman’s advice on 
the question of managing and bringing up of small children in 
elementary schools, many of the mistakes that have been made 
during the last few years would have been avoided.’ 

It happens that the meeting of the Congress coincides with the 
announced intention of the Government to pass a Bill which will 
make it compulsory on every local education authority in England and 
Wales to provide for the medical inspection of children attending 
public elementary schools; and will also empower such authorities as 
see fit to do so to make arrangements for attending to the health and 
physical condition of the children in those schools. This proposal is 
practically the outcome of the deliberations of various departmental 
and other Committees which the late Government appointed to 
inquire into the questions connected with the physical condition of 
the people, into the need for something of the nature of an anthropo- 
metric survey and into the advantage to be derived from scientifically 
compiled reports upon the physique of the rising generation. 

The carrying out of this important new duty by the local education 
authorities will depend for its effectiveness very largely upon the way 
in which the Board of Education in Whitehall deals with the work to 
be accomplished, and it is thus of great advantage that the ex- 
perience in these matters of various Governments should have been 
focussed so recently in London, before the Government and the local 
authorities enter upon these important functions in the coming 
autumn. A glance at pages 32-42 of the green programme of the 
Congress will show the various subjects which were considered and 
on which so much light was thrown by the deliberations of the 
delegates. 

It is suggested that there are three main groups into which the 
subject can be divided : 

A. How best to make the school in its structure and in its 
physical conditions as hygienic and sanitary as possible for those who 
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attend it, thus preventing the aggregation of large numbers of 
children and their withdrawal from the open air, for some five hours 
on five days of every week, for seven or eight years of their life, from 
having deleterious effects upon their physical and mental health. 

B. How best to use these schools as a means of instructing the 
rising generation (and thus eventually the whole population) in a 
knowledge of the ordinary laws of physical health, including know- 
ledge as to suitable and unsuitable foods and ways of avoiding the 
main causes of ill-health ; and also how to secure that colleges for the 
training of teachers shall send out teachers with a sound knowledge 
of the main principles of personal hygiene, equipping them in this 
respect for their duties as teachers of children. 

C. How best to make use of the opportunities afforded by the 
daily presence of some five million children in schools, in order : 

(1) By careful medical inspection of them to preserve and record 
their actual physical condition ; 

(2) By wise treatment of particular children to restrict the dis- 
semination of certain communicable ailments from child to child, and 
even sometimes to mitigate special ailments ; 

(3) By observation of particular children to secure that inherent 
defects are not aggravated by wrongly applied or unsuitable education, 
and that such children are separated, and drafted to suitably devised 
schools or institutions ; and 

(4) To initiate means of extending what may be called the pre- 
ventive, as distinct from the therapeutic, operations of modern medical 
and sanitary science. 

Each of these main divisions of the subject raises, of course, an 
infinity of difficult and interesting problems ; and the sub-divisions of 
C are not only of the greatest practical interest, but also show 
how little investigation has up till now been made and where there 
is greatest need for knowledge ; especially as any unwise step will be 
attended with the gravest consequences to the national health 
through the wide scope of any administrative action when some 
twenty thousand schools are involved. 

As regards the question of medical inspection of school children, 
there may be said, roughly speaking, to be two main lines of thought, 
not mutually exclusive, but representing respectively a somewhat 
different trend. One of these emphasises that aspect of the school 
medical inspector’s work which deals with the medical and physical 
effects upon the individual child of various forms of study and 
of physical exercises; including the observation of physical and 
mental defects of the individual child, with a view to remedying 
them by treatment. 

The other emphasises the case for those developments which concern 
the State’s responsibility for arranging and modifying the physical 
conditions of the life of the citizen. 
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Thus the whole question is how to educate or to train a child’s 
body and mind concurrently, so as to fit it for the life it will ultimately 
have to lead. Unluckily, during the past thirty years or so much 
greater attention has been paid to the mental development of children 
than to physical education in elementary schools, and it has hardly 
been recognised that keeping a child sitting between the hours of 
nine and four from the age of three to fourteen is by no means 
developing its body but rather stunting its growth. There was a very 
sharp discussion at the Congress over Dr. Newsholme’s paper. He 
wanted to exclude all children under five from school; but many 
disagreed, and the consensus of opinion was against him—probably 
consisting of mothers who find it difficult to look after children at this 
early age when they are at work themselves, and teachers who find that 
infants are more amenable if sent to school at the earliest possible age. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that there is a strong opinion among 
experienced people that it is very bad for such very little children 
to have to sit still for the length of time which is necessary during 
school hours. It is not only injurious to their growth, but teaches 
them to learn from books instead of observation. To draw another 
example from animal life, no one having. the care of foals or puppies 
would allow them to be shut up at such an early age, as no amount of 
artificial exercise could possibly make up for the freedom of natural 
movement. 

Times have altered, and it has hardly been recognised how immense 
are the changes that have gradually taken place in the home life of this 
country since compulsory education has been enforced. Children are 
now removed for so many hours in the day from the influence of 
their mothers, whereas formerly girls learnt by rule of thumb a rough- 
and-ready method of the care of infants, housework, cooking and 
general household management. The present generation of women 
have learnt in some cases the above subjects in a sort of way from 
books and from teachers in schools; which, however, is not so 
efficacious as the experience obtained at home. This has certainly 
had a deleterious effect in fitting women for household work. 
Of course it is not to be denied that homes are not always 
what they should be; and, as before mentioned, now that the 
State has undertaken the charge of the children everything must 
be taught in the schools. The writer, having studied these subjects 
for some years, is of opinion that, particularly in crowded areas, 
one of the most useful methods of diffusing knowledge of all- 
important rules of health and sanitation is by the visits of a 
thoroughly trained nurse in the homes. These nurses advise the 
mothers as to how to take care of themselves before the birth of their 
children, and the best way of feeding them and caring for them during 
the first years of their existence. Statistics prove beyond doubt 
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that where district nurses are employed infant mortality steadily 
decreases. 

What is required is the rearrangement of the school’s curriculum, 
and, above all, that the teachers themselves should have a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of health. Children are extraordinarily imita~ 
tive; therefore, it is much more important what teachers really are 
themselves than the lessons which they may give by word of mouth. 
There has been a tendency among his Majesty’s inspectors, and lately . 
among the local authorities, to pay far more attention to buildings, 
hat-pegs, cloak-rooms, etc., than to the quality of the teaching given in 
schools, and at present a school teacher, in addition to instructing the 
children in book learning, is required to instruct them in every 
branch of physical and mental knowledge, and to give them the 
training which used to be given at home. 

It is to be hoped that the value of such a Congress as recently 
held in London will be felt throughout the country, in arousing interest 
in a question which every English citizen should consider of the greatest 
importance to himself, viz. the preservation of the race. It is also to 
be hoped that women will make use of the advantage now conferred 
upon them by becoming candidates for election to local bodies 
which deal with these questions, and that they will give the country 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience. It is a trite saying 
and a platitude that ‘the hand which rocks the cradle rules the 
world’; and though the State has usurped the mother’s place, yet. 
the State is largely comprised of mothers and potential mothers, and 
it is for them to use their knowledge and to make their influence 
felt. on these subjects, which are of vital importance to the life of the 
nation at large. The matter is a serious one, and all women in 
every rank of life in this country should realise how much depends 
upon the example they are willing to set and the help they are 
prepared to give to those who are striving to raise the standard of 
health of the mind and the body of every member of the community. 

Of a truth, ‘the youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.’ 


THERESA LONDONDERRY. 





THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER AND 
THE GIRL 


THERE is much virtue in a phrase, even when it means very little, 
and the phrase ‘ educational ladder’ has seized upon the imagination 
of many earnest people who see in it the solution of all educational 
problems. On the other hand, there are a great number of equally 
earnest men and women who believe that ‘the educational ladder’ 
and all that the term commonly implies is a mistaken ideal and has 
been productive of many serious mistakes in educational policy during 
the last few years. Let us see what the expression means to those 
who advocate it. Our ideal, they say, is that the girl of the elemen- 
tary school (I am here only dealing with the question from the point 
of view of the girl) shall be able to go to the university, and if possible 
become a teacher. If the university and the teaching profession 
were the goal of the elect few there would be little to object to in this 
ideal; but this is by no means the case, and while numbers of girls 
from the elementary schools are at the present moment being educated 
directly with the intention that they shall proceed to the university 
as a preliminary to teaching, an equally large number are receiving 
a precisely similar education—which for shortness I term pre-univer- 
sity education—although it is well known and recognised that they 
will never be able to proceed to the university, but will probably 
end their education at the age of sixteen or so. 

The possession of an ‘ideal’ in education is so immensely valuable 
and so rare, that one is loth to do anything to bring it into disrepute, 
and there is no doubt that the earliest upholders of the ‘ educational 
ladder’ were animated by the desire that no girl of superior ability 
should be prevented from receiving higher educational advantages 
simply because her earlier years had been passed at an elementary 
school. Such an ideal will surely appeal to all who care for education, 
and one does not need to be a Socialist to hold that careers should 
be open to all, and that neither birth nor wealth should be necessary 
to secure the very best education that the country can give. The 
mistake of those who advocated this ‘ladder’ theory seems to have 
been that they imagined vast numbers of children from the elemen- 
tary schools were capable of higher intellectual work, and that the 
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pre-university type of higher education was the one and only kind. 
I suppose no one at this time of day holds the early Victorian views 
that the ‘three R.s’ are quite enough for the children of the elemen- 
tary schools, and that twelve or thirteen is the age when the child 
should leave school. But many, though staunchly advocating the 
extension of the school age, believe that, at present, the average 
(or even slightly above the average) elementary girl gets very little 
advantage from so-called secondary education, and in a great many 
instances she not only gets no good, but suffers positive harm. 

We will put on one side for the moment the large number of 
elementary scholars who enter the secondary schools with the idea 
of becoming teachers. Their case requires separate discussion. 
As the secondary school is at present constituted, the curriculum is 
@ very wide one, and the elementary child finds she has several new 
subjects to learn which are often a real difficulty to her. She also 
finds now that she has a great deal of home-work to do, a thing almost 
unknown in the elementary school ; her home surroundings are often 
such that it is difficult to get a quiet place in which to work, her 
hours of quiet being constantly interrupted by the necessary duties 
of a poor household. I do not say that a girl should not take her 
share in household work, but under present conditions of school-life 
she is almost obliged to devote herself entirely to her work if she is 
to take a creditable place in the school. This want of quiet and 
leisure tells greatly upon the physique of the girls, who will often be 
attempting to solve difficult mathematical problems while giving a 
hand in the washing of the baby. From the health point of view, 
therefore, it seems a great mistake to harass the girl with a great deal 
of difficult work during the most important years of youth. The 
harassed look on the face of many an overworked schoolgirl will 
always haunt those who have helped to fill her with a smattering of 
Latin, German, and mathematics! Most of the girls who come from 
the elementary schools are terribly conscientious in the matter of work, 
and often neglect the social side of the secondary schools—its games 
and its societies—and devote themselves whole-heartedly to ‘ grind.’ If 
these four or five years of ‘ cramming ’ were a prelude to the university, 
something perhaps (?) might be said for it on the score of necessity ; 
but in the case of the girls I am now considering the education is an 
end in itself, for at sixteen or seventeen the girl must leave school 
and begin to prepare for earning her living. What have these years 
at a secondary school done for her? Very little, I honestly believe ; 
though, at the same time, I also believe that education from twelve 
to sixteen or so might be the most valuable part of school-life. As 
things are at present, the elementary girl leaves the secondary school 
with a smattering of many things, and little real interest in any one 
thing. It is not my object here to criticise the secondary schools ; 
my point is that the education given in the present secondary schools 
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is not suited for the elementary scholar who finishes her school educa- 
tion at sixteen or seventeen. The time-table is so overcrowded with 
subjects, and the scholar so often comes quite unable to receive the 
education in the form it is presented to her in the secondary schools, 
that it is not surprising if at the end of her four years she has really 
derived little benefit from her sojourn. When the time comes for 
her to train for some employment she finds herself possessed of ‘ tags ’ 
of knowledge of very little value. She cannot afford, nor does she 
want to train for teaching, and the only thing that looms clearly 
before her narrow vision is the career of a clerk, which strikes her as 
pre-eminently superior to, and much better than domestic service. 

Of all careers for women that have opened up during recent years, 
that of the clerk is, perhaps, the most hopeless, and the most un- 
desirable. And yet by some strange irony of fate it is to this work 
that thousands of girls are daily flocking, and seem likely to go on 
flocking unless a definite attempt is made to stem the tide. Our 
present education is very largely answerable for this overcrowding 
of the clerical market, and as long as girls are receiving an almost 
entirely ‘ bookish’ education, practically divorced from handwork 
of any kind, so the average girl of no great intellectual ability will 
find clerical work the easiest and the most attractive. Yet when 
we look at the clerk’s work from all points of view it is difficult to 
find anything to recommend it, and the ‘ attractions’ certainly seem 
far to seek. My own belief is that the charm of the clerk’s life lies 
in the daily train-journey and its attendant excitements, and the 
supposed superiority of clerical to domestic work from a social point 
of view. Of course, public opinion always counts for a very great 
deal, and until we can raise the status of domestic service or have 
learnt the true meaning of equality we shall not prevent a certain 
number of girls from choosing the clerical profession. But we need 
not arrange our education in such a way that the main result of it is 
the creation of a vast body of inferior clerks. For very few of the 
girls who leave school at sixteen or seventeen are capable of becoming 
anything more than inferior clerks, and, as these, what is their life ? 
On an average they earn from 12s. to 1l. a week, rising to 25s. now 
and again ; the hours are'long, often nine to six, and these, with a train- 
journey, leave the girls little time for outside interests. Often they 
spend all their days in a stuffy room with half a dozen other clerks, 
doing work of the most monotonous nature which calls for no expression 
of the individual, no thought, no feeling. It is, when one comes to 
think of it, a deadening work to sit at a desk for seven or eight hours 
a day adding up rows and rows of figures and writing dull, unhuman 
business letters. Neither mind nor soul can be responsive to such 
work, yet this is the work that probably nine out of ten clerks are 
doing every day of their lives. Happily, most of us are not intro- 
spective and we do not analyse our emotions, but just take things 
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as they come; and so the girl clerk performs her work mechanically, 
and seldom recognises its deadening effect upon her. Yet though 
she does not recognise it, and is happier thereby, none the less she 
suffers from it, both in mind and body. Probably the average clerk 
regards her work lightly, for she holds she will marry ere long, and so 
need not look forward to years of clerical work. If she marries early 
no great harm has been done, though even then it seems a waste of 
energy to have spent some years in absolutely unproductive, not to 
say harmful, work. If, as is so often the case nowadays, she does 
not marry till she has been working a dozen years or so, the result is 
most unsatisfactory. She has never had even a speaking acquaintance 
with cookery, house management, or infant rearing, and when she 
comes to look after her own house and child she finds herself hope- 
lessly at sea. At school she learnt none of the useful household 
arts, and since she has been earning her living there has been no time 
to do a stroke of work in her home or her lodgings. Her health has 
suffered from the long confinement and the constant stooping posture, 
while the daily excitement of going to town inclines her to regard 
life in a tiny suburban villa as intensely dull, and all household work 
as hard and disagreeable. Clerical work is the worst possible prepara- 
tion for marriage and motherhood, and if, as a nation, we desire to 
rear healthy children we must do something to decrease the number 
of women clerks. Blackburn, with its army of factory girls and 
women, enjoys the unenviable reputation of having the largest death- 
rate in the kingdom. But it is not only among the mill-hands that 
the children suffer, and it is as futile to expect that anzemic, narrow- 
chested, round-shouldered women clerks should produce healthy 
babies as that mothers working all day in factories can do anything 
but neglect their offspring. 

Economic conditions have probably helped to bring about the 
state of affairs I have just described, but education is answerable for 
much. The extension of the school age to sixteen might be produc- 
tive of excellent results, if a satisfactory scheme of education could 
be worked out; and surely now, when at last the country is beginning 
to wake up to the value of education, something better can be devised 
than that which educates the girl into the clerk! Would it not be 
possible to give the elementary girl from the age of eleven or twelve 
a thoroughly good education in English, one foreign language and 
elementary science, with cookery, dressmaking and domestic manage- 
ment during her last years? It does not really matter whether 
she receives this education at an elementary or a secondary school ; 
what does matter, and matters vitally, is that the teachers shall be 
women (or men) of liberal ideas who will teach their subjects with 
enthusiasm and in an enlightened fashion. Think what four years’ 
real teaching in English literature might be : it would mean that the 
girl got to love her Dickens and her Mrs. Gaskell, her Longfellow 
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and her Tennyson, her Kingsley and her Scott, and would continue 
to love these writers long after she had left school. For the impressions 
of childhood are the strongest of all impressions, and books read 
when the mind is soft and pliable as wax retain their impressions for 
ever. A good reading or literature lesson every day for four years, 
with no idea of ‘ getting up’ books for examinations (the most fatal 
of all stumbling-blocks to the appreciation of good literature !), would 
enable the pupils to get a thoroughly good first-hand acquaintance 
with the best English authors, and, provided there is enthusiasm and 
knowledge on the part of the teacher, this acquaintance will blossom 
into love. And that is the aim of all literature-teaching—love rather 
than knowledge. If the girl possess a real love for some of the great 
writers she will not fill her mind after she leaves school with the 
degrading stuff that occupies far too much space on our bookstalls. 
Girls of all classes and all tastes nearly always enjoy Dickens, Kingsley, 
and Scott if they are introduced to these writers in the proper way , 
but a suitable introduction is necessary. For the modern girl will 
not dig into a book in the way her mother and grandmother did: 
the ground must be properly prepared, and then she will reap the 
advantage. But it is worth while preparing the ground very carefully 
if we are going to reap a rich harvest. Those who have taught in 
evening classes and had factory girls as their audience know how 
deeply interested a class will become in a play of Shakespeare or a 
novel of Dickens, especially if the pupils themselves may take part in 
the lesson. And it is the same with other subjects ; if only they are 
taught thoroughly and the pupils can get a real grasp of them before 
they leave school, any subject is of educational value, though some 
naturally are more valuable than others. History, taught wisely, 
is perhaps the most valuable of all, for it includes almost everything 
that affects human life; and since we seldom teach ethics directly, it is 
very useful, as it affords the best means of inculcating, broadly and 
generally, morality in its widest aspect. It teaches sometimes by 
example, sometimes by contrast, patriotism, brotherhood, liberty, 
equality, and all the things that make life noble. And if in the future, 
as it seems likely, women are to exercise political power, it is surely 
necessary, and indeed urgent, that those who will exercise that power 
should be given a right conception of the march of history. The 
average Englishwoman is woefully ignorant of her country’s history, 
far more so than the German, and that is due to the fact that the 
history teaching in our schools has, until lately, been poor, while in 
Germany it is excellent. 

This question of teaching brings me to another part of my subject, 
to which I referred earlier in this article—a question of immense 
importance—how far is the class of elementary children the best 
from which to draw our elementary teachers? It is a very 
difficult question with which to deal, partly because of the existence 
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of a great mass of prejudice on the subject, partly because many who 
feel strongly in this matter do not care to express their real views 
for fear of being considered ‘snobbish.’ The prejudice in favour of 
the elementary child as the elementary teacher is largely due to the 
fact that ever since the middle of the nineteenth century, when schools 
for the poorer classes sprang up rapidly owing to the efforts of individual 
philanthropists, the elementary teacher has always been the product 
of the elementary school, and in our country time and tradition 
sanctify everything, the bad as well as the good. The old argument 
which was used in the thirties against the extension of the franchise 
is being used now: we have done very well under the old system— 
why alter it ? No one will deny the good work that a devoted set of 
men and women have done in our elementary schools, and only those 
who know the difficulties under which the elementary teacher has 
laboured can properly appreciate his value and his devotion. It is 
therefore in no spirit of ‘ snobbishness,’ and with an unstinted admira- 
tion for the admirable work done by the elementary teachers of this 
country, that the present writer ventures to suggest that we are not 
doing the best for the education of the coming generations if we 
place it so very largely in the hands of those who have themselves 
received their education in the elementary schools. And let me 
briefly state my reasons against the present system of encouraging, 
nay, practically forcing (by means of large money payments), a great 
number of elementary scholars to enter the teaching profession. 

On platforms and in articles we loudly proclaim that teaching is 
the noblest profession ; we discuss educational ideals, and are never 
tired of repeating that England’s future is based on the education of 
England’s children. We are at last really interested in education, 
though it must be confessed that much of our ‘interest’ so-called 
is political, financial, and religious rather than educational. Still, 
it must be granted we do think a great deal more about education 
than our forefathers did, and we are willing, as they never were, to 
spend large sums of money upon it. As we are an essentially practical 
nation, we build fine schools, equip magnificent laboratories, rent 
fine playing-fields; our educational machine is well-nigh perfect. 
But what about the power behind the machine? It is that which 
tells in the long run, and in spite of scholarships and training I do 
not believe that as yet we have tapped the best material. We want 
the very best teachers for our elementary scholars: teachers whose 
character and personality are such that they shall exercise an inspiring 
influence on children whose home surroundings are sometimes most 
unsatisfactory. Often the elementary school is the source of all 
good influence in the scholar’s life; it is the gateway to treasures 
from which otherwise he would be for ever excluded. This is not 
the case, as a rule, in the secondary school, and hence the quality 
of the teacher does not reallymatter nearly"so much. But for the 
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elementary scholar the character, the outlook, the attitude of the 
teacher are just everything, and we cannot lay too much stress on 
these things. Now, is it natural to expect that the attitude of one 
who has been brought up amid cramped surroundings, who has 
suffered physically, who has lived in poverty, who has no traditions 
of all that is meant by a ‘liberal education,’ will be the best 
for a teacher? Heredity, environment, education, count for so 
tremendously much, and it is as unscientific as it is pernicious to 
claim that at present the typical elementary child ‘s likely to make 
the best teacher. In the future it may be different, and will be different, 
if now in the present we choose our elementary teachers with the 
greatest care and offer large inducements to the best people to take 
up the work. But as things are, only a very few of the elementary 
children are fitted for higher intellectual work and for a teaching 
career. I have come into contact with a considerable number of 
these girls; I have discussed the question with many teachers who 
have taught them in secondary schools and in training colleges, 
and the consensus of opinion is that it is only a very very small per- 
centage who are really fitted to become teachers. Most that I have 
known have been thoroughly good, hard-working girls, conscientious 
beyond all description, but with the exception of 2 or 3 per cent. 
(of those who had been selected to become teachers) utterly incapable 
of real intellectual effort, uncultured, lacking the promise of future 
mental development. I cannot believe that in a few years such girls 
would be so altered by education in a secondary school and a training 
college that they would become desirable teachers. Such a supposi- 
tion is against all probability, for it is the first ten or twelve years 
of life that stamp the character. 

I must not, however, convey a false impression, and lead people 
to think that an elementary girl cannot become a good teacher, 
elementary or otherwise. That is very far from being my view. 
What I do maintain is that only a very fewcan be this, and that the 
bulk of our elementary teachers should come from a class that has 
not received its education in the elementary school. Frankly, I 
believe we want a class of teachers who are socially superior to their 
pupils, and this not, as I said, from any snobbishness—for I hope 
one day social distinctions will disappear—but because to-day social 
superiority in the case of the teacher generally carries with it a broader, 
deeper culture and a wider knowledge of the needs and possibilities 
of child life. It is, indeed, just because I long to see class distinctions 
broken down that I want to give the elementary child the very best 
education, and so help him to rise to the level of his teacher. We 
want to level up, not to level down, and true education is your best 
leveller. Two objections to this view will, however, be raised at 
once : first, that only those who have been in an elementary school 
will understand and be able to grapple with discipline ; second, that 
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it is impossible to get girls from the secondary schools to take up 
elementary teaching in any large numbers. The two objections 
are really one, and that one is merely a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Of course, people who have not themselves been one 
in a class of forty or fifty shrink from tackling such numbers, and 
fear that their idea of discipline would not correspond to that of 
the teacher who has to control, almost in military fashion, battalions 
of small children. But there is really no good reason why children 
should be taught in battalions ; on the contrary, there is every good 
reason against it. It is just a matter of money, and a nation that 
spends lavishly on naval and military armaments might surely spend 
sufficient on its education to see that it is possible for the teacher 
really toteach. Reduce the size of the classes, alter one or two points, 
and there will be little difficulty in getting girls from the secondary 
schools to take up this work. Discipline will be no stumbling-block, 
and the harsh methods (and the use of the cane) which prevail in 
many schools will disappear. There will then, at any rate, be free 
competition among all classes for the work of teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools, whereas at present the elementary teachers are practically 
a closed body. The best girls from the elementary schools—few in 
number—and the best girls from the secondary schools will then be 
able to work together for the benefit of the children. And it is a 
tremendous work they have before them, for the school is the great 
moral and social influence to-day. The Church, once so powerful 
an influence, has, for the moment, lost some of its former hold on the 
people ; while the Press, owing to the policy of some of its most power- 
ful supporters, is greatly discredited. The school must be what the 
Church was for so many ages—a centre of light and a destroyer of 
darkness ; it must be served by the very best men and women, who 
will regard their work almost in the light of missionary work. And 
they will so revolutionise elementary education that in the future 
the children who have benefited by this richer, broader, nobler educa- 
tion will be able to return to their schools as teachers and so carry 
on the traditions of noble work. It is because we think that the best 
is not too good for the elementary schools of our country that we 
want our elementary teachers chosen with the very greatest care ; 
we want to attract the best men and women to this work, for in 
their hands lies the shaping of England’s future. Only those who 
have themselves enjoyed a liberal education—not, of course, necessarily 
a university education—can impart a liberal education. As up 
till the present elementary education has been narrow and limited in 
its ideas and ideals, and most elementary scholars have come from 
homes where culture in the best sense of the word plays an insignifi- 
cant part, many of us who have had practical experience in teaching 
gitls of all classes feel that the best material for the making of the 
future teachers is not to be found in the elementary schools, and that 
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therefore no extra inducements should be offered to girls from the 
elementary schools to enter the teaching profession. The few who 
are suitable must be given every opportunity to fit themselves for 
their work, and very likely they will prove the very best teachers for 
our elementary schools, because, added to a peculiar aptitude for 
teaching, they will have experience and sympathy to guide them in 
their dealings with their pupils. 

But what, I hear my stern critics saying, is the elementary scholar 
who leaves school at fourteen or fifteen to do if she is not to become 
either a clerk or a teacher? Such girls must earn their living, and if 
these two occupations are banned the field of work is greatly limited. 
I fear my solution to the problem of how to earn a living will not 
be acceptable at present ; nevertheless, I believe that, granted certain 
changes in our social life, which are by no means Utopian, it will be 
found a satisfactory solution in the near future. I am strongly in 
favour of domestic work as offering an excellent field of remunerative 
labour for properly trained girls and women. Two reforms, however, 
are absolutely necessary if girls are to be attracted towards an occupa- 
tion which nowadays stands very low in public estimation. First of 
all, tenure and conditions of domestic work must be radically altered, 
and the last remnants of the old feudal idea of service must be swept 
away. There was much that was attractive and good in the old 
_ Telation of mistress and maid, and probably the system worked well 
in days when the individual was less conscious of her individuality 
and of her right to lead an independent life. It is no use quarrelling 
with facts, and casting a longing look at the ‘ good old times ’ ; whether 
they were quite as good as some people say is very much an open 
question (the servant question was a difficulty, by the way, in Addison’s 
day !), but at any rate they can never be recalled, and the wise thing 
is to adapt our mode of life to our age. Domestic service is still, to 
a large extent, a relic of feudalism ; the present age is the age of the 
‘free’ labourer, and hence the conflict that has arisen in the ranks 
of the domestic worker. Our domestic workers must be free—free 
in the sense that the factory girl is free, the clerk is free, the teacher is 
free. Such ‘freedom’ does not necessarily mean less work ; on the 
contrary, those who are ‘free,’ in the sense I am using the word, 
are often more hard-worked than those who are not ‘free.’ So the 
slave in the Southern States of North America often worked for far 
fewer hours per day than the modern workman in the factory. 
Nevertheless, we do not advocate a return to slavery. And toa very 
large extent domestic service has in it the elements of slavery, inasmuch 
as the servant has no stated hours of labour, and is largely dependent 
on the whims and caprices of individual employers. The personal 
element plays too large a part in the relation between domestic worker 
and employer, a far larger part than in the case of the factory girl, the 
clerk, the teacher. And to-day we do not desire the personal element : 
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we want our piece of work allotted to us, and our wages given if that 
work is done satisfactorily. Many people will not recognise this 
fact ; they talk of the charm and the sweetness of the personal relation, 
of the affection that existed in earlier days between mistress and maid, 
and so forth. But they forget that ‘the old order changeth,’ and 
that the democratic wave that has swept over this country during 
the last century has swept away the old relation as completely as time 
has swept away the great city of Nineveh. I do not know if it is 
good or bad, but I am convinced it is a fact, and one to be reckoned 
with in our survey of modern life and conditions. 

Yet domestic workers in large numbers are still wanted ; the work, 
in itself, is not objectionable, and in many ways is preferable to that 
of a factory girl or a clerk. There is less monotony, less confinement, 
and to many girls domestic work comes far more naturally than 
other work. Offer a girl of sixteen or seventeen definite hours of 
work, say ten hours daily as the maximum, with a definite time for 
her meals, and the right to live at home if she likes, and I believe 
many girls will prefer domestic work to other work. Such a change, 
naturally, means a great alteration in our domestic arrangements ; it 
means we must pay more for our service, and though this will probably 
press hardly on a few, the majority of employers are quite able to 
afford higher wages. It may mean economy in other directions, 
it is true; but as at present there is the greatest difficulty in getting 
domestic workers at all, many people will not mind the extra expense. 
It may also mean that employers will have to do more of their own 
work, especially where they employ only one worker; but this again 
is not serious—indeed, it may be advantageous, as it will teach careless 
employers to appreciate the work of their servants and not demand 
from them what they cannot reasonably be expected to do. Again, 
the work of the house must be organised more systematically, so 
that there will not be differences of opinion as to who is to do this 
piece of work or who is to do that. In an office, or a hospital, or a 
school, each is given a definite piece of work and is made responsible 
for it ; in a properly organised household, however small, it would be 
possible to do the same thing, and if this were done there would be 
far less friction in the home. It is so much easier to work harmoniously 
when everything is properly arranged, and it is surprising that women, 
with their power of organisation, should not yet have organised 
the household; for beyond the suggestion made in certain quarters 
that co-operative homes should be established, very little attention 
has been paid this vital question. 

It is not, however, sufficient to organise the household ; we must 
raise the status of the domestic worker (the word ‘servant,’ of course, 
must disappear, as abhorrent to our democratic ears), and this is best 
done by training the worker. What has raised the social status of the 
nurse and the teacher? Training, surely; for in earlier days nurses 
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were regarded as belonging to the ‘Sairey Gamp’ order of beings, 
while the typical teacher was a humble, meritorious, hard-working 
creature, paid worse than the servant, and patronised or despised 
according to the nature of the employer—the portraits of such teachers 
being found to perfection in the pages of Charlotte Bronté. It is 
only since nurses have been trained, and teachers have been through 
a recognised course to qualify themselves for their profession, that their 
social position has been raised. Would not the same thing happen 
with the domestic workers? Suppose the educational ladder led 
not only up to the university, but to the domestic training college 
with its two years’ course, and recognised diploma at the end of it ? 
Two years’ training in every branch of domestic work and manage- 
ment, with some time devoted to mental culture in one shape or 
another, with properly organised games, would be excellent for girls 
leaving the elementary schools at fifteen or so, or they might even go 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age and take a four years’ course at the 
domestic college, which would include infant management, hygiene, 
and elementary science. The county councils might offer scholar- 
ships in the shape of fees and a maintenance grant, and many who are 
attracted to teaching by the inducements there offered would take 
up this properly organised domestic work. The students at the 
domestic training college would rank with the students at the elemen- 
tary training college; some of the lecturers would teach in both 
colleges ; the students would meet each other on the hockey and 
tennis fields, and gradually the barrier between those who are doing 
domestic work and other workers would be broken down. And 
what joy for the race of employers to get properly trained domestic 
helpers! No price would be too high for them, and so the domestic 
workers need never fear lack of employment. 

We must revise our interpretation of the term ‘ educational ladder,’ 
and allow it to mean not merely a step to a university course, but a 
means of ascent to any kind of training that shall enable scholars to 
develop their powers in the best possible manner. By forcing along 
a steep and difficult path those who are incapable of surmounting its 
obstacles, we not only injure the climber but the whole body politic, 
which requires the best equipped workers in every department of 
human activity. ; 

Fiorence B. Low. 
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SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY—AN AUSTRALIAN 
VIEW 


In this article I propose to give a fair and impartial, though a bird’s- 
eye, view of the Socialist movement of to-day and of its probable 
development in the future, especially in Australia, in the hope of 
arriving at something like the truth in regard to a movement that 
is now world-wide, and must henceforth be reckoned with by every 
Government in every civilised country. I have no sympathy with 
those who, inspired by prejudice and hatred of interference with 
established custom and precedent, shriek hysterically against any 
proposal that aims at bringing order out of the general social and 
industrial chaos we see around us. The aim is a worthy one, and 
we should be able to look calmly and dispassionately at every proposal 
that is put forward in the name of humanity and justice. 

No one, unless absolutely blinded by ignorance, prejudice or 
self-interest, can defend our present system. I cannot. I know 
too much, from personal observation of how the poor live, of how 
the working classes live, to be satisfied with a system which makes 
their lives one unceasing round of toil, deprivation and anxiety. 
With the object of seeing if human ingenuity had anything to offer 
the many as against the few who succeed in life through being born 
healthy or in comfortable surroundings, who succeed through superior 
educational or moral advantages, through social influence, or through 
downright unscrupulousness, some years ago I began studying the 
various schemes propounded for social and industrial betterment— 
co-operation, land nationalisation, single tax, and Socialism—hoping 
that if I could not find the whole truth in any one of them, I might 
find something that would minimise the misery I saw wherever I 
turned. My conclusion was that Socialism, with all its faults and 
dangers, came nearest to my ideal of human brotherhood. 

Socialism must be looked at from a strictly impartial and scientific 
standpoint if one is really desirous of getting anywhere near the truth 
about it. Bitter, unreasoning prejudice against it; unreasoning, 
exaggerated enthusiasm for it, as the panacea for every evil under 
the sun ; the enthusiasm that has no use for anyone who does not 
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swallow the Socialist programme wholesale, are beside the mark, 
and do not influence the majority of thinking people, who are interested 
only in a dispassionate statement of the arguments proandcon. A fair, 
unbiassed study of Socialism shows that it is, in essence, a system 
of economics. The extreme views held by some Socialists relative to 
religion and marriage are altogether apart from Socialism itself, and 
are shared in common with many opponents of Socialism; but all 
Socialists are agreed on one point—that a radical economic change 
must take place before society can be organised on an equitable basis. 
Socialism is regarded by most anti-Socialists as the revolutionary 
doctrine of discontented, selfish, uneducated working men and their 
friends, who want to grab money and lands from those who have 
acquired them by legitimate means, and divide the booty equally 
amongst themselves every Saturday night. The truth is that Socialism 
is a system devised not by working men, but by men of learning and 
philosophy, by students of ethics and economics, who were dissatisfied 
with a system which allowed, if it did not necessarily entail, intense 
suffering on a large section of the community. I need only mention 
the names of Fichte, Hegel, and Rodbertus as laying the foundations 
of the schools of Socialism established later by such scholarly men as 
Marx and Lassalle. Those who could not accept the economic theories 
of the German Socialists—such men as Huxley, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Henry George—are one in condemning the present 
system. All the great thinkers of modern times who have made a study 
of existing industrial conditions are agreed that there must be a 
complete alteration in the relations between Capital and Labour. 
They do not cry ‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace’ ; they do not 
blind their eyes to facts ; they realise that under our modern indus- 
trial system there is a form of social and industrial misery that has 
never existed in any previous civilisation. Consider the conditions 
prevailing to-day in Europe, in America, even in Australia. Australian 
anti-Socialists object to the Socialist ‘agitators’ citing old-world 
centres as proofs of the inherent evils of the present system, because 
they maintain that the crying evils that exist in other lands will never 
arise here, as the conditions of life are so much easier in Australia. 
I say, unhesitatingly, that we have to-day all the seeds of all the 
old-world evils in this new land of ours. Just now the conditions of 
life are easier in Australia, as they naturally would be in a country 
with only 4,000,000 of people. In England, on the Continent. in young 
and prosperous America, there is flat upon flat of poverty, hunger, 
vice, crime. Here we have only one flat of it, but, proportionally, 
conditions are as bad. Those who deny that statement do not know 
the facts. They juggle with statistics to prove that Australia is a 
veritable paradise for the working man. They look at life from the 
study window; they read this, they hear that. But the only way to 
get at the facts is to go and see for one’s self—go and see how the 
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poor live, how the worker lives who gets his 20s., his 30s., or even 
his 2/. per week; and anyone who does so cannot say that conditions 
are not as bad, proportionally, in Australia as in older countries. 

Moreover, if the capitalistic system is such a good one, ought we 
not to go to the lands where it is furthest developed in order to study 
it? In all the one broad fact stands out in glaring intensity— 
where we see the greatest wealth we see also the greatest pauperism. 
As Alfred Russel Wallace says : 


This is surely a most anomalous and altogether deplorable state of things. 
On the one side, wealth and luxury and all the refinements of life to an 
unprecedented extent; on the other, a vast seething mass of poverty and 
crime, millions living with their barest physical wants unsatisfied, in dwellings 
where common decency is impossible, and, so far as any development of the 
higher faculties is concerned, in a condition actually inferior to that of many 


savages.' 


Note Huxley’s indictment of modern conditions : 


Anyone who is acquainted with the state of the population of all great 
industrial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware that amidst a large 
and increasing body of that population there reigns supreme . . . that condition 
which the French call la misére, a word for which I do not think there is any 
exact English equivalent. It is a condition in which the food, warmth and 
clothing which are necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of the 
body in their normal state cannot be obtained; in which men, women and 
children are forced to crowd into dens wherein decency is abolished and the 
most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are impossible of attainment; 
in which the pleasures within reach are reduced to brutality and drunkenness ; 
in which the pains accumulate at compound interest in the shape of starvation, 
disease, stunted development, and moral degradation; in which the prospect of 
even steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, 
rounded by a pauper’s grave. . . . When the organisation of society, instead of 
wnitigating this tendency, tends to continue and intensify it ; when a given social 
order plainly makes for evil, and not for good, men naturally enough begin to 
think it high time to try a fresh experiment. I take it to be a mere plain truth 
that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large manufacturing city 
which is free from a vast mass of people whose condition is exactly that 
described, and from a still greater mass who, living just on the edge of the 
social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it. 


If these statements had been made by Socialists they would be 
derided as the wild ravings of fanatics, who drew on their imagina- 
tion for their facts. The testimony of Wallace and Huxley cannot 
be lightly disregarded, and the question arises, What has the anti- 
Socialist to offer as a remedy for the conditions described 
above ? 

For those who think that this is the golden age for the working 
man, who are at least quite satisfied that Australia is the worker's 
paradise, let us come down to hard facts, to £.s.d.,as applied to the 
Australian wage earner. The average person thinks that 30s. per 


' Land Nationalisation, p. 5. 
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week is a very fair wage for a married working man. Take a man 
with a wife and five children. I have drawn up a list of weekly 
expenses, comprising only the bare necessaries of life, which comes 
out as follows : 

d. 


bt co 


Rent . 

Bread . 

Milk . 

Butter 

Meat . 

Flour . ‘ 
Oatmeal, sago, rice . 
Tea 

Sugar . 

Eggs... . 
Vegetables, potatoes 
Firing . : 
Kerosene .. 
Candles, salt, pepper, starch, bu, soap, backing 
Furniture, utensils . 
Clothes 

Fares . 

Tools . 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


£2 18 


This list provides only the barest necessaries. Every item, as 
all good Australian housekeepers will know, is well within the mark 
of what is required to enable people to keep themselves tolerably 
well housed, clothed, and fed. This particular working man is a 
non-drinker and a non-smoker, not because he is a total abstainer 
from conviction and has no taste for the fascination of My Lady 
Nicotine, but because he cannot afford liquor or tobacco. The list 
totals 2]. 18s. 6d. A man, his wife, and five children need 2/. 18s. 6d. 
per week to provide themselves merely with the necessaries of life. 
But our friend gets only 30s. per week, so to keep free from debt he 
has to deprive himself and his family every week of 28s. 6d. worth 
of the necessaries of life. He cannot belong to a union; he cannot 
take the daily paper ; he and his family cannot relieve the monotony 
of life by indulging in any form of amusement—theatres, concerts, 
cricket or football matches; no little pleasures for the children, no 
holiday trips, even for the day, to the seaside or country ; they cannot 
go to church, or, if they do, they must allow the collection plate to 
pass them by; the man especially must never allow himself to get 
ill or meet with an accident, not because he cannot afford doctors’ 
bills or medicine—there is the public hospital for such as he—but 
because if he is out of work his family must hunger ; he cannot put by 
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for old age, so he and his wife must be quite content to look forward 
to ending their days as recipients of State charity ; for old-age pensions 
in Australia are not given, to those at the lower end of the social 
scale, as a reward for honest toil till laid aside by physical incapacity— 
they are paid out grudgingly as charitable doles. 

I have supposed my working man to be never out of work from 
one year’s end to the other—an impossibility, of course. And yet 
anti-Socialists will say, ‘If working people cannot get along on 30s. 
per week they are thriftless.’ Thriftless! The fact that millions of 
working people do ‘get along’ by depriving themselves of a proper 
share of the necessaries of life, and of any share of those things that 
make life worth living, is to me proof of phenomenal thrift on their 
part. 
The cause of the industrial chaos we see everywhere is claimed 
by Socialists to be the system of private ownership of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange; of private competition and 
private profits—the capitalistic and competitive system. Most anti- 
Socialists uphold this system ; the Socialists denounce it neck and crop 
as cruel, unjust, anti-Christian, and offer as a substitute the collective 
or co-operative system—the collective ownership of the means of living, 
the chief of these being the land, machinery, roadways, waterways, 
railways, and ships. Under a Socialist system these would belong to 
the people as a whole, would be worked by them and for them—‘ use,’ 
not ‘ profits,’ being the watchword of Socialistic production. It is 
said by anti-Socialists that Socialism means equality all round, that 
the loafer and the inefficient workman will get as much as the indus- 
trious and skilled worker. On the contrary, the principle of Socialism 
is, ‘everyone according to his deeds’ ; it means, not equality of dis- 
tribution, but equality of opportunity. Of recent years many 
prominent public men have expressed their firm conviction that there 
are in England to-day many thousands of men able and willing to 
work who cannot find work to do. Think of that in England, the 
land of the free, the grandest country on God’s earth, as patriotic 
Britishers assert! In England men able and willing to work who 
cannot find work to do! And what is true of England is true of 
every civilised country to-day, old or young. Under Socialism, 
every man able and willing to work will be enabled to get work, and 
if he will not work, neither shall he eat. At present the man who 
works least, or not at all, is often the man who gets most. 

The almost unchecked competition of to-day has added enor- 
mously to the wealth of the world ; therefore many blind themselves 
to the trend of events, pointing proudly to this fabulous aggregation 
of wealth as proof of the world’s well-being. They forget that the 
mere production of great wealth is no test of social and industrial 
well-being ; the test comes in in the question of distribution, and 
when that test is applied the capitalistic system goes utterly to pieces, 
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Industrial life is in a state of complete anarchy ; there is no rule, no 
order, no method. It is the lack of order that condemns the present 
system. ‘Order is Heaven’s first law.’ We recognise that in every 
other domain but human life. We see that the heavens, the earth, 
and all that is therein, the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms, 
are governed by immutable law—all except man. Man alone, the 
highest order of creation, is the only absolutely lawless piece of the 
universe. Every care is taken to develop animal and vegetable life 
according to certain carefully studied scientific laws, but human 
life knows no scientific regulation. Wages are supposed to be regu- 
lated by what are euphemistically called ‘ natural laws,’ but nature’s 
laws know no element of chance. They work according to fixed 
principle ; the wages of working men and women depend on the 
chances of the market, on the so-called law of supply and demand. 
If that is a scientific law, how is it that the needs of the many are 
never met? How is it that the worst commercial crises occur when 
the markets are overstocked ? Could anything be more paradoxical, 
more absurd—people starving and shivering because too much food, 
too much clothing has been produced, glutting the markets? People 
cannot get enough because there is too much! And this is the system we 
are supposed to uphold ; this is the system we are told is the result 
of a Heaven-made law, the law of supply and demand! Can anyon 
with a shred of justice in his composition think that a God who is 
love could create a law that leaves millions of tons of food, millions 
of yards of clothing, shut away from millions of His hungry, shivering 
children ? 

At times one cannot but think that the slave was a freer man 
than the working man in great manufacturing centres. The slave 
at least had his necessities met for him. The working man suffers 
the tortures of the damned in getting his needs met under the man- 
made—one might almost say devil-made—law of supply and demand ; 
under the crushing knowledge that failure to get work means starvation 
for his wife and children as well as himself. His labour is his only 
commodity, the only thing he has which he can sell. But the working 
man with his commodity is not in the same enviable position as the 
capitalist with his. If prices fall for any special commodity, the 
capitalist can hold back until a better market prevails; but if the 
working man cannot get a good price for his commodity, there is no 
holding back for him. He must sell it at once for what he can get, 
or starve. And the worker is called a free man ! 

All down the line of history the working man has been taught 
that it is his duty to produce wealth for other people at the cost of 
bare necessaries for himself. Without education, without political 
power, he believed what he was told aa to his part in the world of 
industry. Now tempora mutantur. An educated, self-governing 
citizen, he has begun to question the laws laid down for the governing 
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of industry. He sees that they come into conflict with God’s laws 
of order, harmony, progress, justice, love. An educated man, he 
can now think for the first time in history; a voter, he can now act 
for the first time in history, and, instead of being content to produce 
unlimited wealth for other people, he wishes to get for himself a fairer 
share of what he produces by his own labour. With working men 
as a political power we have the Factory Acts, Employers’ Liability 
Acts, arbitration, restriction of alien immigration, &c.—all attempts 
to better their own conditions. Each of these measures was con- 
demned, at the outset, by those who disliked restrictions on competi- 
tion. No one wants restrictive laws passed simply for the pleasure 
of passing them ; such laws have become necessary because absence 
of restriction has meant injustice, oppression, long hours, low wages, 
insanitary conditions, the exploitation of labour all round, men’s, 
women’s, and children’s. That cnild labour is unhesitatingly made 
use of by capitalists the world over is sufficient to condemn the 
capitalistic system. It proves that the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
the loving care of little children, the citizens of the future, are utterly 
disregarded when profits are the end in view. Under a Socialist 
system child labour would be undreamt of. It is monstrous to take 
children from school, from the training which is to form the basis 
of their future careers, and throw them into the maelstrom of industrial 
life. Absence of restriction on child labour means the wholesale 
slaughter of children of tender years as industrial workers. 

Wherever there is absence of restriction on employers it is a regret- 
table but undeniable fact that the majority take advantage of their 
employés. I do not mean to imply that they deliberately do unjustly 
by them, but that the keen struggle for profits and rents absorbs so 
much of their time, their thought, their energy, they have none left 
to give to the human beings who work for them. They consider that 
when they have agreed to pay men a certain wage, there their responsi- 
bility ends; it is not their business to see how their employés live, 
whether the wages are sufficient to enable them to live decently; but, 
as Carlyle says, ‘Cash payment is not the sole relation of human 
beings.’ 

No doubt the question will be asked, ‘Have you nothing to say 
about the shortcomings of employés?’ I could say a great deal. 
I know how often employés scamp their work, how inconsiderate 
they are towards considerate employers ; how exacting and calculating 
they are, never working a stroke beyond time ; how lacking in loyalty 
they are to their employer’s interests. But I recognise these evils 
as the inevitable outcome of an evil system imposed on them by society, 
a system which they are constantly, consciously or unconsciously, 
warring against. The employing class reaps as it sows ; it gives as 
low wages as it possibly can, it shows no regard for the employés’ 
interests. The employés give in return as little work as they possibly 
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can and no regard for the employers’ interests. Both employers 
and employés are victims of a vicious system. 

The common practice of adulteration also condemns the com- 
petitive system. Competition is justified because it lowers prices. 
If competition in lowering prices gave us an equally good article 
in place of the more expensive one produced without competition, 
something might be said for it; but we know that low prices, in the 
majority of cases, mean poor goods or adulterated goods. Some 
blame the public for the adulteration of food, clothing, &c., attributing 
it to an unreasoning demand for cheapness ; but it is the manufacturers 
who, in their mad desire for profits, to seize each other’s custom and 
trade, have made a fetish of cheapness. Under-cutting and under- 
selling one another, they tempt the people with cheaper and ever 
‘cheaper goods. The purchasers, delighted to find their money will 
go twice as far as formerly, eagerly seize on the cheaper article, not 
knowing it is adulterated ; or, if aware of the fact, so pressed are they 
in the struggle for existence that they try to satisfy themselves with 
a poorer article simply because it is cheaper. As a rule, however, 
they do not know that nowadays almost everything is adulterated. 
Baking-powder is made with 30 per cent. of pulverised rock. Stale, 
rancid butter is boiled, strained, filtered, churned with milk, and sold 
as fresh butter. It is possible to purchase the richest-looking milk, 
cream, and butter that never had the remotest dealings with a cow ; in 
fact it seems that, if one only knew how, one could turn anything into 
butter—even sewage! Cream of tartar is made of starch and gypsum ; 
raspberry jam without raspberries; preserved cherries of glucose 
coloured with aniline dye ; nutmegs of wood; whisky of pruneless 
prune juice and alcohol ; old peas are made young and green in appear- 
ance with copper salts. Our grandmothers used to buy silks that were 
works of art; they are as good to-day as when first purchased. Now 
silk is weighted with sugar, or soap, or tin. Dishonesty is an essential 
part of present-day competition. As the law of the animal creation 
is ‘eat or be eaten,’ so of the trading community it may be said its 
motto is ‘cheat or be cheated.’ Was it a revolutionary Socialist who 
said that? No; it is the dictum of that high priest of individualism, 
Herbert Spencer. Commercial morality is condemned by Socialists 
and anti-Socialists alike. 

The capitalistic system has undoubtedly served many useful 
purposes, but the day of its usefulness has passed by ; it is now working 
incalculable evil, and has unwittingly prepared the way for its own 
undoing. Before the latest developments of capitalism the workers 
were separate entities; there was no cohesion, no esprit de corps. 
Capitalism 
massed the labourers in huge towns, and by drilling them in battalions .. . 


gave them a corporate spirit. ... Universal education of the cheap press 
democratised knowledge, which ... is power. The exactions of the master 
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forced the workmen to combine in trade unions, and through them to conduct 
a contest which has been nothing less . . . than a warfare between the class 
which has capital, and buys labour, and the class which has no capital, and 
lives by the sale of its labour. . . . In the struggle now going on no sane man 
can doubt . . . which side must eventually win. In spite of the tremendous 
difficulties of ignorance and want of organisation ; in spite of the enormous forces 
rallied against it, the working class, though defeated apparently in its pitched 
battles, advances like a flood, of which each separate wave seems to be beaten 
back, while it still rises slowly and steadily.” 


Capitalism is also destroying itself by adopting the principle of 
co-operation. Competition was supposed by all the old writers on 
political economy, from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, to be the 
very life-blood of successful business enterprise ; but while competition 
amongst the workers for the means whereby to earn their daily crust 
becomes keener and keener, competition amongst the Capitalists 
gives way day by day and year by year to co-operation. Trusts, 
combines, mergers, are co-operative enterprises run for the benefit 
of the capitalists. Socialism will be a co-operative enterprise run 
for the benefit of the workers. A trust enables a few men to live on 
the labour of vast numbers. Socialism will make idleness impossible 
or punishable. The idleness of any class, rich or poor, is recognised 
as an unmixed evil by those political economists who have not 
entirely divorced morals from economics. John Stuart Mill says : 


I do not recognise as either just or salutary a state of society in which there 
is any ‘class’ which is not labouring; any human beings exempt from bearing 
their share of the necessary labours of human life, except those unable to labour 
or who have fairly earned rest by previous toil. 


He goes on to say that he 


cannot think that they [the labouring classes] will be permanently contented 
with the condition of labouring for wages as their ultimate state... . Itis 
not to be expected that the division of the human race into two hereditary 
classes, employers and employed, can be permanently maintained. The 
relation is nearly as unsatisfactory to the payer of wages as to the receiver... . 
There can be no doubt that the relation of masters and workpeople will be 
gradually superseded by partnership in one of two forms—in some cases 
association of the labourers with the Capitalists ; in others, and perhaps finally 
in all, association of labourers among themselves.* 


I agree, then, with the Socialist writers in their conception of the form 
which industrial operations tend to assume in the advance of improvement ; 
and I entirely share their opinion that the time is ripe for commencing this 
transformation, and that it should by all just and effectual means be aided and 
encouraged. But while I agree and sympathise with Socialists in this practical 
portion of their aims, I utterly dissent from the most conspicuous and vehement 
part of their teaching—their declamation against competition.* 


Thus John Stuart Mill. He could not picture a state of indus- 
trialism without competition. The leading exponents of the new 


* The Rovt of the Matter, H. H. Champion, p. 44. 
’ Principles of Political Economy, p. 455. * Ibid. pp. 460-461. * Ibid, p. 476. 
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school of political economy—Jevons, Marshall, Cliffe Leslie, for 
example—recognise, with Mill, that the present conditions of in- 
dustrialism will give way before the advancing wave of the principle 
of co-operation in one form or another. 

If we dare to question the wisdom and justice of our present 
system the old doctrines of Adam Smith and Richards are hurled at 
us. Dazzling economic terms and stereotyped theories about money, 
capital, wealth, wages of ability, the tendency of population to 
outgrow the means of subsistence, &c., said to be unalterable as the 
law of mathematics, are dangled before us to prove that those who 
claim that there can and will be an alteration in the system of to-day 
do not know what they are talking about—they mean well, but their 
hearts run away with their heads. The older political economists 
rendered valuable service to society, but they did not realise that 
society was a growing organism, that what was necessary at one 
stage of its social and industrial development might be unnecessary, 
or would need to be applied in a different way, at a later stage. The 
older economists dealt wholly with the wealth of nations—primarily 
with the production of wealth, secondarily with its distribution. 
Modern economists are concerned primarily with the distribution 
of wealth, for they see that national wealth does not mean national 
well-being. 

The science of the production of wealth is important, but not 
less important is the science of the distribution of wealth, which 
as yet is only dimly understood. It is the study of this science, 
inspired by the altruistic ideal, that is causing the demand for a juster 
social system. It is no use saying airily, ‘ We live in the best of all 
possible worlds; a good, sober, industrious workman can always 
find good well-paid work.’ He cannot; and while you are taking 
that stand those who know it is not true are gathering their forces, 
sweeping onwards, growing stronger and stronger, reaching towards 
the time when the present social order will make way for one founded 
on more humane principles. No reasoning or reasonable person can 
doubt that the principle of co-operation, either in the form of State 
regulation or collective ownership, first of public utilities, then of 
large industries concerned with natural resources, will be the principle 
of the future. It seems probable that one natural resource—the 
land—will be vigorously attacked at no distant date. I leave the 
theory of single tax alone, for I believe it is even further off than a 
semi-demi-Socialistic State; but it is recognised by the political 
economists of to-day, and by the legal luminaries of all ages, that the 
absolute private ownership of land is contrary to British law. Aboli- 
tion of private ownership of Jand rouses piercing shrieks of robbery 
and confiscation, but such authorities as Coke, Blackstone, Williams, 
Mill, Froude, Pollock, show conclusively that absolute ownership in 
land is quite unknown in English law. Whatever may be thought 
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of the industrial proposals of Socialists, their land theory is strictly 
according to law. Compare, as Blatchford does in Britain for the 
British, the relative positions of an inventor and a land-owner : 


A man invents a machine; he is allowed by law to call this creation of his 
brain his own property for fourteen years only. During that time he may 
charge royalties upon it, but at the end of it his patent lapses and becomes 
public property. The law confiscates his property for the benefit of all, holding 
that he is well paid by fourteen years’ rent for a thing he made himself, that 
he must then give the people a chance to enjoy the benefit of his genius, and 
everyone agrees that this form of confiscation is a fair and equitable arrange- 
ment. Now take the landowner. He buys a piece of land; he rents it to a 
number of people. In time roads are made through it or round it, railways are 
built, people come and settle near, tramways are laid, public money is spent 
right and left. His land increases enormously in value—not through his 
exertion, genius, or enterprise, but through the energy and intelligence of those 
who made the trade and industry of the town. The landowner sits idle while 
the Edisons, the Stephensons, and thousands of skilled workers expand a sleepy 
village into a thriving town; but when the town is built and the trade is 
flourishing he steps in to reap the harvest—he raises the rent. Population 
grows, private enterprise flourishes, more public money is spent. Again the 
landlord takes a hand—he raises the rent, and evermore he raises the rent; so 
that the harder the townsfolk work and the more the town prospers the greater 
is the price he charges for the use of his land. This extortionate rent is really 
a fine inflicted by idleness on industry. It is simple plunder, and is known by 
the technical name of ‘ unearned increment.”® 


Landowners, many of whom neither toil nor spin, they and their 
heirs can go on for ever charging royalties and ever-increasing royalties 
on what they did not make, and long after they have received a fair 
return on their original outlay. No fourteen years’ limit for them, 
like the brainy inventor, no twenty years’ limit, no fifty years’ limit. 
The land is theirs, the rent is theirs for ever and ever. 

There is no argument in favour of absolute private ownership 
of land which would not also hold in favour of absolute private owner- 
ship of the air or the waters of the earth. What would be thought 
of a system which allowed private individuals to own the air, ‘the 
rivers, the sea, and only allowed the people to use them by paying 
rent for them? The idea could not be entertained for a minute. 


Vipa GOLDSTEIN. 
© Pp. 54-57. 
Melbourne : 
July 1907. 





IRELAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 


THE coincidence of the Imperial Conference with the proposal by 
the Government of alterations in the Constitution designed to ‘lead 
up to’ or at least ‘to be consistent with,’ a future grant to Ireland 
of the position of a self-governing Colony could scarcely fail to attract 
notice. It was further to be expected that the happy change which 
seems to have come over our relations with the Transvaal, as evidenced 
by the speeches of General Botha, would excite the interest of those 
who hope for a similar change nearer home. And when it is observed 
that it was mainly from this point of view that Mr. John Redmond 
approached the Irish question at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on the 22nd of April, a comparison between the case of Ireland and 
that of the Transvaal may be thought worthy of our careful con- 
sideration.’ 

It is true that a stern Unionist might reply to Mr. Redmond that 
the speeches delivered by a statesman new to office and in the social 
and political environment which General Botha has lately been 
passing through are a slender foundation upon which to build a 
belief in the success of the Transvaal constitution. But in the 
opinion of the writer of this paper it is more politic, as well as more 
polite, to accept the General’s professions as perfectly sincere, and 
to hope that they may be endorsed by his party in South Africa. 

Let us then grant (for the purposes of this paper at least), all that 
Mr. Redmond has said about the reconciliation of the Transvaal, 
and proceed to consider the parallels and the contrasts presented 
by the past history and existing circumstances of that country and of 
Ireland ; let us study the ideals which lie behind the speeches of the 
Irish and of the Transvaal leader respectively, and let us see whether 
the present political situation in the Transvaal can be used as a valid 
argument for the grant of self-government to Ireland. 

The position of Ireland close to the heart of the Empire is of 


' This article was written dwring the sittings of the Imperial Conference, and 
before the introduction of the Irish Council Bill. But as the comparison between 
Ireland and the Transvaal is still frequently made in Parliament and on the platform, 
the writer hopes that the contrasts which that comparison presents may still be 
thought worthy of consideration. 
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course widely different from that of the Transvaal on its outskirts. 
Though many important considérations are suggested by this geo- 
graphical contrast, it is not proposed to dwell upon them in this 
paper. 

There is, however, another contrast almost equally obvious, to 
which fuller reference must bemade. The period during which Ireland 
has been in close contact with British influences and British power 
must be counted by centuries. The very existence of the Transvaal 
State only dates from the great trek in the year 1833. 

From the dawn of history we find the very closest connection 
between the inhabitants of Ireland and of Caledonia. Scotland 
owes her very name to the tribes of the Scottish nation who originally 
crossed the Channel from Ireland, and who were at all times ready 
to recross and take their share in the history of their old country. 
The constant interchange of influence between the two islands is 
well shown by the facts that it was from a Briton that Ireland received 
her Christianity, and from an Irishman that the Picts of Scotland 
and the Northumbrians of the North of England received theirs. 

From the time of Henry the Second to the present day, large 
parts of Ireland have been under the same executive as England, and 
from the time of James the First the same may be said of the whole 
island. The Irish Parliament represented the English race in Ireland, 
rather than the Irish people as a whole; and when, for a while, it 
obtained legislative (though not executive) independence, it became 
such a nuisance that its powers had to be bought from it under the 
Act of Union, an act which was acquiesced in and probably approved 
of by the majority of the inhabitants of Ireland. 

If Mr. John Redmond by the expression ‘ historical title to free- 
dom’ implied that Ireland was ever united under any Government 
distinct from that of England, he had either forgotten his history 
or he was intentionally misleading his audience. 

But though Irishmen cannot look back to any period when their 
country was united under a Government of her own, they have always 
been characterised by a strong racial instinct, which happening to 
coincide with religious and social forces even stronger than itself, 
has kept the mass of the Irish people in a state of estrangement from 
Great Britain. 

The Irish problem which lies before the Imperial statesman is 
to discover means of allaying social discontents, of disarming religious 
suspicions, of convincing the people that there is full scope for the 
development of racial aspirations within the long established union, 
and of proving that the affairs of the two islands have become so 
inextricably interwoven that their separation is now little short of 
an impossibility. The policy of the Unionist party has been based 
upon this view, and has not been altogether without its effect upon 
the tendencies of the Irish people. 
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The Nationalist party has responded to the policy of the Unionists 
by working to their utmost capacity the social questions which are 
still in part unsolved (eg. the evicted tenants difficulty and the 
congested district difficulty) and by making up for the loss of old 
cries by redoubling their appeals to racial animosity. They can 
no longer denounce ‘an alien Church,’ for it has long since been 
disestablished and disendowed, and it is impossible to complain 
seriously of landlords whose readiness to sell their estates on terms 
acceptable to their tenants is only restrained by the difficulty which 
the Government finds in providing the purchase money.’ But this 
sad gap in the old list of grievances can still be filled by unreasoning 
denunciations of the British Government, and by the declaration (in 
the face of the case of Scotland) that a Parliamentary Union is fatal 
to national existence. 

The spirit of this Nationalism can hardly be expressed better 
than by the following words of Mr. John Sweetman, Vice-President 
of the Central Body of Irish County Councils, in his letter to the 
Freeman’s Journal of the 31st of January 1906 : 

The Irish Unionist Alliance is quite right when it states in its pamphlets 
that out of the Gaelic League’s deanglicising propaganda have already grown 
up a@ series of movements not only strongly political, but each and all making 
for a separate independent Irish nation, freed from every link of the British 
connection. 


We now turn for a moment from the history of Ireland to that 
of the Transvaal. 

The ancestors of the Transvaal Boers had shown separatist ten- 
dencies even during the period of Dutch sovereignty, and the appear- 
ance of the racial complication on the establishment of British rule 
was not calculated to mend matters. In the year 1833 they began 
to migrate into the wilderness in order to secure their detachment from 
the existing Colony and from the Imperial authority. By the Sand 
River Convention in 1852 their independence was practically recog- 
nised. They did not, however, succeed in establishing an efficient 
government, and in the year 1877 the Transvaal was annexed to the 
British Empire on the ground that the disorganised state of the 
country was a danger to the white population of South Africa. 

Leading British statesmen desired at that time to bring about 
a Union of the South African provinces under a free constitution. 
But while they were deliberating upon premature plans of this nature, 
they neglected to give to the Transvaalers the representative institu- 
tions which had been promised them. The rising in 1880 was the 
natural consequence. A small British force suffered three reverses, 
and then Mr. Gladstone, in March 1881, granted to the anti-British 

? They are, however, now bitterly attacked for being reluctant to sell lands in 


their own occupation, or let temporarily for grazing, to the Land Commission at prices 
to be fixed by the purchasers. ? 
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party in the Transvaal a form of Home Rule more complete than any 
yet offered to Ireland, though certainly not more complete than that 
which the Irish leaders have often openly demanded. 

The history of the following twenty years is an instructive warning 
of what is likely to happen if the demands of the Irish Nationalists 
are conceded before wise social legislation has had time to modify 
Irish ideals. In 1884, at the London Convention, fresh demands 
from the Transvaalers were met by the concession of Home Rule 
even more thorough than that which they already enjoyed, and they 
secured the omission from the agreement of the hated word ‘ suzerainty.’ 

The interests of the South African Republic (as it was henceforth 
to be called) and those of the British Empire were soon found to 
clash when opportunities offered for expansion over unoccupied 
territories. And somewhat later the Government of the new Republic 
showed a desire to negotiate with Germany to the injury of the British 
position in South Africa. 

A new and important factor was introduced into the question by 
the discovery of gold, and the consequent influx of British subjects 
into the Transvaal on the development of the mining industry. The 
new comers after some years formed more than half the population 
of the Republic. But though their numbers seemed to threaten the 
supremacy of the Dutch, the latter were in possession of all the political 
power and all the organised force of the country, and made it their 
first object to retain authority in their own hands, while the great 
resources derived from the taxation of the gold industry were used to 
secure the political servitude of the principal taxpayers. 

It may here be interpolated that one reason why Irish Unionists 
object to Home Rule is the fact that they have before their eyes 
the condition of the Uitlanders before the Boer War. The people of 
Belfast see no reason why an Irish Government might not treat their 
linen industry and their shipbuilding industry on the lines upon which 
the mining industry was treated by President Kruger. 

The grievances of the English immigrants were the cause of the 
rising at Johannesburg, the excuse for the Jameson Raid, and the 
subject of the negotiations which immediately preceded the Boer 
War. They attracted the sympathy of the whole British Empire, 
and eventually the. South African Republic and the Orange River 
State found themselves confronted by the forces of our Colonies as well 
as those of the United Kingdom. The struggle which ensued resulted 
in the flight of President Kruger from his country and the reduction 
of his armies to scattered (if still unconquered) guerilla bands, The 
ideals for which he had laboured and plotted for twenty years had 
proved impossible of attainment, and the system by which the British 
majority was excluded from a share of power was necessarily at an end. 
It had become clear that the Transvaal could never again be governed 
on the old principles. 
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The completeness with which General Botha seems to have realised 
these facts has come as a surprise upon usall. But we should remember 
that he owes his present position to British as well as Dutch votes. 
With that important fact in mind we need hardly question the bona 
fides of his appearance in London as a thorough Unionist, anxious 
for the early federation of the provinces of South Africa, and as a 
thorough Imperialist ready to champion the integrity of the Empire. 

It is now time that we should consider which part Mr. John 
Redmond desires to play on the stage of history, that played by 
President Kruger between 1881 and the Boer War, or that played 
recently by General Botha at the Imperial Conference. 

The matter is too serious for us to trust in optimistic hopes and 
well-meaning platitudes, such as those in which Mr. Gladstone led 
us to put faith after our defeat at Majuba. In that case disillusion- 
ment cost us losses in blood and in treasure which we cannot easily 
afford again. We must examine the speeches of the leaders of the 
Nationalist party, not only those which they consider it tactful to 
deliver before audiences in England, but those also which they utter 
before sympathetic crowds in Ireland and in America. We must 
examine also the conduct of their followers towards those in Ireland 
who are attached to the British connexion. If we find them as 
anxious to maintain a true Union with England and Scotland as 
General Botha appears to be to establish a true union with Cape 
Colony and Natal, if we find that they are as ready to accord equal 
rights to J:ish Unionists as General Botha is to promise just treat- 
ment to the Johannesburgers, if we find any trace of that loyalty to 
the Empire which General Botha has so emphatically professed, we 
may discuss impartially with Mr. Redmond how the strictly local 
affairs of Ireland can most conveniently be administered. But if 
on the contrary we find that Kruger, not Botha, is the model for 
Irish statesmanship, let us beware how we give self-government 
to those who will lead us again through the sad experiences of the 
London Conference, the German intrigues, the oppression and insur- 
rection of the Uitlanders, perhaps a new Jameson Raid from Scotland, 
and finally a war of reconquest. 

Let us first see what light the speeches of Mr. John Redmond 
and his friends throw on the probability of a provincial, or even a 
Colonial Parliament, being accepted as a permanent solution of the 
Irish question. 

At the Convention of Irish Americans in New York (reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal of the 21st of September, 1904) the following 
resolution was proposed : 


That in supporting Home Rule for Ireland we abandon no principle of 
Irish nationhood, as laid down by the fathers of the Irish movement for 
independence, from Wolfe Tone and Emmet to John Mitchel, and from Mitchel 
to Charles Kickham and Charles Stewart Parnell. 
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Mr. Redmond endorsed this resolution in the following words : 

I don’t think I ever heard a more magnificent declaration of Irish principles 
than that contained in the Report of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
declaration puts in the clearest way the meaning and essence of the movement : 
that is to say, that it is the same old movement for which Hugh O’Neill and 
Owen Roe fought, the same old movement for which Emmet died. 


And later in the same speech he said : 

I believe that it would be just as possible for Ireland to have a prosperous and 
free separate existence as a nation as Holland, Belgium, or Switzerland, or 
other small nationalities. And if it were in the power of any Irishman to 
bring that result about to-morrow by honourable and brave means he would 
be indeed a coward and a traitor to the tradition of his race if he did not do so ; 
but there is no reason why men should not, with whatever means are at their 
disposal, do what they can to advance the cause of Ireland. 


Since the accession of the present Government to office, Mr. 
Redmond has been more cautious in his utterances, but similar senti- 
ments are still expressed by his followers, as for instance, when Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn (his recent nominee as member for Galway) appealed 
last January to the ‘Sinn Fein’ people not to separate themselves 
from the Parliamentary movement, and reminded them that ‘ they 
of the Irish party differed from the Sinn Fein people not on ends 
but as to means.’ The following resolution of a Council of the Sinn 
Fein organisation, taken from The Kerry People of the 9th of March 
1907, will explain what are the common ends to which Mr. Gwynn 
referred. ‘To put our position clear before the whole Irish people, 
without distinction of creed or class, we now declare that we aim at 
nothing less than an Irish Republic.’ 

But if Mr. Redmond has shown considerable tact in his recent 
speeches, and may also have done something to restrain the candour 
of his colleagues, he has not withdrawn the speeches which he made, 
in what Mr. Gladstone would have called his days of greater freedom 
and less responsibility; there is in fact no real inconsistency between 
his former and his present declarations. Take, for instance, his 
speech at the Queen’s Hall already referred to. He says indeed : 
‘Their demand was that they living in Ireland should be allowed to 
manage purely Irish affairs, it was not that they should control the 
affairs of the Empire.’ This sounds moderate enough. But after all, 
what more did the people of Norway demand than the right to manage 
purely Norwegian affairs. It was not that they should control the 
common affairs of Sweden and Norway, but that those countries should 
no longer have any affairs in common. 

Again he says: ‘ As far as our demand is concerned it is for the 
full control, legislative and administrative, over Irish affairs.’ So 
there is to be no limitation to these ‘State rights,’ no qualification 
which would leave some semblance of a United Kingdom, not even 
the saving clauses which might give legal sanction to the existence of 


a United Empire. 
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In fact the demands of Mr. Redmond’s party are unchanged ; he dare 
not withdraw his speech with his references to Owen Roe and Emmet. 
He does not look forward to a United Kingdom on the lines of a 
United South Africa, or of a United Australia, but to ‘Sinn Fein’ 
‘Ourselves Alone,’ an Ireland governed after the manner of President 
Kruger’s Transvaal and on the high road to an independence as 
complete as that of Norway. Until that end is reached he will not 
and cannot cease from agitation.* 

Let us next consider the attitude of Mr. Redmond’s party towards 
Irishmen who differ from them in politics. Let us see if it be that 
professed by General Botha on his visit to Johannesburg immediately 
after accepting office, or if it be that adopted by President Kruger 
towards the Uitlanders between 1881 and the outbreak of the Boer 
war. 

We shall find that the old Boer policy by which the Uitlanders 
were excluded from power is closely paralleled by the present conduct 
of the Irish Nationalists, who have made the adoption of their political 
creed a sine-qua-non for admission to county or district councils, or 
for appointment to any office in the gift of those councils. 

In the north of Ireland, where many Unionists wished that local 
affairs should be discussed apart from politics, it was soon found 
that the only way in which a local council could be kept to its own 
business was by taking care that it contained a Unionist majority. 
Of this the history of the United Council of County Councils is the 
best illustration. When this council was formed a promise was given 
that political questions should be excluded from discussion. This 
promise was soon broken, the Unionist members withdrew, and the 
council has become a purely Nationalist assembly, devoting much of its 
time to party politics. It is notorious that throughout three provinces 
the system of Local Government is a machine for promoting the 
personal and political interests of Nationalists, and rewarding Nation- 
alist partisans. It is an institution thoroughly after the heart of the 
late President Kruger. 

In the case of Sir Horace Plunkett we see the same determination 
to exclude from office every man who has not subscribed to the Nation- 
alist creed. In him the country had found a man well qualified 
for the position which he held, and so enthusiastic for the develop- 
ment of the resources of Ireland, that, it is said, he devoted not only 
his time but his salary to the work. He had been in Parliament 
as a Unionist, it is true. But he had so divested himself of party that 
his political fate had been the fate of the bat in Msop’s Battle of 


* It is hardly necessary to cite the Dublin Convention in proof of this statement. 
It there became obvious that, though Mr. Redmond had been willing to accept the 
Irish Council Bill as an instalment, he was obliged to execute a countermarch under 
the orders of the leaders in Ireland and America, who considered that their claim for 
independence would be compromised by such action. 
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the Beasts and Birds. He had been attacked by both parties and 
had been driven from Parliament. 

One would have thought that if anyone outside the Nationalist 
party was to be allowed to labour for Ireland, that man would have 
been Sir Horace Plunkett. But no; at the order of the Nationalists 
he has been dismissed by the Government, and we are allowed to 
gather from Mr. Dillon’s speech that the greatest of his offences was 
the fact that the success of his efforts might sooner or later have 
convinced even Nationalists that Ireland could become prosperous 
and happy without the repeal of the Union. 

But it is rather the Unionist small trader, farmer, or tradesman, 
who feels the weight of the Kruger-like tyranny of the Nationalist 
party. We may ask ourselves, for instance, how a Unionist of 
Killimore may have felt when he saw the following resolution in 
the Western News on the 23rd of March 1907: ‘We express our 
indignation at most people of the town of Killimore and many of the 
country people with regard to subscribing to the Parliamentary Fund, 
and we hereby pledge ourselves to cease dealing with traders who 
refuse to support the United Irish League.’ The rev. chairman of 
this branch is reported to have said that ‘he would refuse to assist, 
either to land or anything else, anyone who refused to be a member 
of the United Irish League, or failed to subscribe to the Parliamentary 
Fund.’ 

A citizen of a free country finds it hard to realise the feelings of an 
Irish Unionist when he is thus coerced into subscribing to the fund 
which supplies salaries to Mr. Redmond’s colleagues, men aiming at 
the’ establishment of an Irish Republic. Such is the state of things 
in large parts of Ireland at present, and Mr. John Redmond has told 
us that he is looking forward to the time when, under Home Rule, he 
will be able to keep down Ulster Unionists ‘ by the strong hand,’ very 
much as President Kruger waited ‘for the Johannesburg tortoise to 
put out its head in order that he might be ready to strike it.’ 

Let us now compare General Botha’s declarations with the senti- 
ments of the Nationalists towards the Empire as a whole. 

At the Liberal Club banquet he drew the hearty cheers of his 
audience by the following statement. ‘I was a soldier then’ (that 
is in the late war) ‘and did my duty as a soldier—I am ready to do 
the same duty on behalf of the British Empire.’ 

If we take up the organ of Mr. Redmond’s party The Freeman’s 
Journal, we read in an editorial of the 14th of November 1905: 
‘Enlistment is the worst form of emigration; it implies an incipient 
demoralisation and inevitably produces an unwelcome anglicisation.’ 
Thus is the anti-recruiting movement, with its insulting placards, 
endorsed by the official newspaper of the Nationalist party. It is 
well known also that at the banquet of the Irish national school- 
teachers at Sligo, on the 26th of April 1905, a number of invited 
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~ guests left the room rather than drink the King’s health, that the 
students of the Royal University at the conferring of degrees on the 
27th of October, 1905, refused to allow ‘God Save the King’ to be 
played, and that a member of the Dublin Corporation cut down the 
Union Jack on an official visit of that body to Dublin Harbour. 

The leaders of the party have done nothing to discountenance 
these proceedings. If they did so they would soon cease to have 
followers. Mr. Redmond may tickle the ears of an English audience 
by vague allusions to the happy effect of the Transvaal Constitution, 
but will he state publicly in Ireland or America that if Home Rule 
be granted, Irishmen should be ready to fight for the British Empire ? 
He dare not do so. He said at the Queen’s Hall ‘ We do not demand 
the right to control the affairs of the Empire,’ and he spoke the truth. 
What does he care for the Empire? His demand is ‘Sinn Fein,’ 
‘Ourselves Alone.’ But let Ireland once be placed outside the 
Empire or even granted a separate executive, and she will be as 
ready to intrigue with foreign powers as was Mr. Kruger’s Transvaal 
before the war. Mr. Redmond’s statement that Ireland ‘has been 
the weak spot in the Empire’ is untrue. On the contrary, Irishmen 
have ever been among the Empire’s best defenders. But let her 
now be granted an independent government, and that statement will 
soon prove to have been only a little premature. 

We can now answer Mr. Redmond’s inquiry ‘if this is good for 
Dutchmen, why should it be refused to Ireland ?’ 

It will be good for the Dutchmen provided that they accept it 
bona fide in the spirit of General Botha’s recent speeches. It must 
be refused to Ireland because there is not the slightest chance that she 
will so accept it. 

In the present circumstances of the Transvaal, it may well be 
that a large majority of her people desire that the United Provinces 
of South Africa should take their place in the Empire beside the 
Dominion and the Commonwealth.‘ But there is no proof whatever 
that a similar ideal would be acceptable in a self-governed Ireland. 
On the contrary, the speeches of the Nationalist leaders, the articles 
in their newspapers, and the resolutions of their party organisations 
all point to the national ideal as ‘Sinn Fein’—nothing short of national 
independence. They prove also that Irish independence would be 
used for the oppression of all Irishmen who are not Nationalists, and 
to the detriment of Great Britain and of the Empire. 

But, we may ask, need this ideal always prevail in Ireland, or 
may we expect a change of sentiment such as took place in Scotland 
about a hundred years after her Parliamentary Union with England ? 

Ireland has just passed through a great change in her system 
of Local Government ; she is passing through an equally great change 


‘ The advantage also of pecuniary support from the United Kingdom has been 
brought home to the minds of the Transvaalers. 
Vor, LXII—No, 367 FF 
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’ 
in her system of land tenure. Each of these changes, introduced by 
the Unionist party, may almost be described as a revolution.. It is 
far too soon to say what their effects will be on the thoughts and 
feelings of the people. 

It may well be that the signs of approaching political calm which 
became apparent a few years ago were the harbingers of a better 
epoch, when the Irish people will have realised what large powers 
of self-government they already enjoy, and will seek the extension 
of these powers in legitimate directions alone, when they will be 
led by the magic of property to devote themselves to the material 
improvement of their country, and when they will find that (as in the 
case of Scotland) a close connexion with England is no bar to the 
maintenance of all the essentials of a distinct nationality. When this 
happy change of feeling shall have taken place, Irish Unionists will be 
quite ready to discuss with their fellow-countrymen the question 
whether there may be scope for the labours of a Representative 
Council in Dublin. But even then it will have to be remembered 
that there are ties historic, geographical, and commercial which 
bind Eastern Ulster to Scotland and England, making an Ulsterman 
(no matter what his creed) more at home in Glasgow or in Liverpool 
than in Cork or in Limerick. It will have to be remembered, too, that 
Ulster Protestants have traditional sentiments and ideals as well as 
their countrymen in the other provinces. 

As far as we can see at present a Council in Dublin is only desired 
as a step to an independent Ireland.’ And if that narrow ideal were 
once abandoned all Irishmen might perhaps agree that the balance of 
convenience inclined to leaving things very much as they are at 
present. 

At all events the ideal which we Unionists place before us is no 
narrow one. It shall be none other than that expressed by Mr. Birrell 
at Halifax on the 26th of April. We, like him, desire ‘ to have at the 
heart of a great United Empire a truly United Kingdom,’ and to this 
sentiment we will add the words ‘ and as part of a truly United King- 
dom a truly United Ireland.’ But having joined cordially in Mr. 
Birrell’s sentiment, we can only wish that he and his colleagues would 
take more intelligent means to realise his ideal. 


JAMES H. STRONGE. 


5 The Dublin Convention seems to prove that a mere Council in Dublin would not 
be accepted even on the chance of its becoming a step to an Independent Ireland. 












THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE FALL 


Ir I apprehend aright the distinction between religion and theology, 
it will follow that religion will always be old and theology will 
always be new. For religion, I should maintain, is a fact which we 
may variously define and explain, but which in itself is unchange- 
able and common to us all. It is the relation which binds us to 
our fellow men and to the universe. This relation is a fact, a force, 
an experience, which consciously or unconsciously influences feeling 
and action. We may or may not have defined it, formulated it, 
explained it, but it is there throughout all our negations or affirma- 
tions, entering into all our views of life and plans of conduct. 

But we cannot rest there. This force behind is always pressing 
for consideration, demanding expression and definition. And these 
definitions and explanations, always changing, always needing modi- 
fication and re-examination, constitute theology. The explanations 
may and do vary enormously according to the intellectual stage of 
development reached. They may be absurdly inadequate and illogical, 
or they may be elaborated with highest and most acute intellectual 
precision, but they can never be final and complete. The good 
woman who spoke of ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia’ had her 
religion and also her theology. Her religion was that motion of the 
soul towards God which we call faith, but her theology, her attempt 
to express the inarticulate motion of her heart, was grotesquely 
inadequate. She had no doubt been moved by the story of the faith 
of Abraham, the father of the faithful, and, instead of being able to 
give a logical account of what it was that moved her, she had come 
to connect it with certain quite accidental and unimportant sounds 
which had had their part in the story, and so she associated a certain 
satisfaction of her soul with the word ‘ Mesopotamia.’ 

Robert Browning has described such people and their fantastic 
attempts at theologising along with their very real and satisfactory 
religion : 

These people have really felt, no doubt, 
A something, the motion they style the Call of them ; 
And this is their method of bringing about, 
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By a mechanism of words and tones, 
(So many texts in so many groans) 
A sort of reviving and reproducing 


Of the mood itself, that strengthens by using. 


There is their religion—‘ A something, the motion they style the 
Call of them,’ very real and very splendid, profoundly influencing 
life and conduct; and there is their theology—‘A mechanism of 
words and tones, so many texts in so many groans,’ quite uncon- 
vincing and irrational. 

But take it at its best, and theology must always lag behind re- 
ligion. There are the feelings, motives, inspirations, visions, impulses, 
which affect life at every turn. These are religion, and they come 
first. Then there is our scheme of the whole, our theory of life, our 
intellectual formulas and definitions by which we try to express and 
explain. These are our theology, and it comes second and lags 
behind. 

There are many people who, from various standpoints, deprecate 
and disparage all dogma and theology. There is Dr. Clifford, with 
his dream of an ethical and literary religion, which is somehow to 
escape, like a disembodied spirit, from dogma; and there is General 
Booth, who many years ago told me that he discouraged Bible classes 
among his followers because he found that they tended to divide 
people. His religion, he said, was a religion of the heart and not of 
the head. All such people have got hold of the truth that religion 
is something constant and unchanging, but they are attempting an 
impossible task in thinking that they can separate that religion of 
the heart from all attempts to give it intellectual and logical expres- 
sion. There might be much to be said for a theory that we should 
all be the better for silence, if we could feel and act and not talk, 
but no one has yet propounded an educational system based on 
this idea. 

There are others, again, who would lift theology out of the arena 
of intellectual discussion by asserting a fundamental division of our 
faculties. They tell us that there are some things which belong to 
the sphere of reason and some which belong to the sphere of faith. 
That division, however, rests on a misunderstanding. We cannot 
divide ourselves into two unconnected halves. In the very act of 
doing so we have affirmed a connexion between them, in the whole, 
of which they are halves. If we assert that there are two spheres 
in our nature corresponding to the words faith and reason, we imply 
a further faculty which shall adjudicate between them and assign 
to each its proper activities, and that higher faculty cannot, after all, 
be other than reason. What they really mean is that truth comes to us 
through two channels—by the outward senses, by scientific methods 
of observation and experiment, and again, by the eye of the soul, 
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which we call faith. But even so we cannot rest in an unreconciled 
dualism. We must bring the two into the unity of consciousness ; 
in other words, we must have our theology. And just because the 
contributions of science, brought in by observation and experiment, 
are endless and for ever new, our theology must always be a new 
theology ; it must be for ever assimilating the new materials which 
increasing knowledge supplies. New facts and new laws must be 
assigned to their proper place in the general scheme ; and, therefore, 
every sermon of every thoughtful preacher is a contribution to new 
theology. 

There seems in Mr. Campbell’s mind to be an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of this fact—a tendency to ignore the extent to which our theology 
is always in process of adjusting itself to our mental growth. He is 
constantly assuming that the old theology is a fixed and constant 
quantity. He calls it the ‘ orthodox Protestant view.’ And to judge 
from the examples of it which he gives again and again throughout 
his book, it would seem to be the theology of the average, imper- 
fectly educated Nonconformist deacon. It would appear to be this 
somewhat irrational, cast-iron system which has been galling his 
sensitive intellectual integument until it has become no longer toler- 
able. And it is apparently the sudden bursting of these fetters that 
has sent him bounding on his somewhat hasty and reckless career of 
negation and ill-considered reconstruction ; and he would have us all 
confined to the simple alternative of the rigid bondage from which 
he has broken free, or the aerial flights, with their inevitable tumbles, 
on which he has launched himself. 

We have a case in point on p. 208. He is there dealing with the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment, and he notices the fact that there 
have been others venturing to tread within the borders of his own 
domain of new theology—who have, that is, been allowing modern 
ideas of justice and personality to play upon old dogmas without 
adopting his own shorter and more direct method of cutting the 
knots. 

There are not a few who defend the abstract possibility of everlasting 
punishment by insisting that it is impossible to coerce the will, and therefore 
that to endless ages a soul may go on choosing evil and rejecting good... . I 
have heard this view defended in private by a bishop, who apparently never saw 
that in adopting it he had given up entirely the orthodox Protestant view that 
there is no chance for a man after death, and that the thing which determines 
our post-mortem destiny is not our conduct, but our belief. 

We might remark in passing that if these last words represent 
truly the ‘orthodox Protestant view’ then even the Athanasian 
Creed is ‘new theology,’ for it says: ‘They that have done good 
shall go into life everlasting, and they that have done evil into ever- 
lasting fire.’ 

But Mr. Campbell has short shrift for all such attempts to find in 
ancient formulas a rational meaning. ‘No,’ he says, ‘this kind of 
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incoherent theologising will not do. No one really believes it, and 
the Churches will have to give up professing to believe it.’ We are 
to take our choice, it seems, between the orthodox Protestant view, 
stated in its crudest and most impossible manner, or in the negative 
new theology, which throws over without a sigh the ancient dogmas. 
There might never have been a Maurice, a Lightfoot, or a Westcott. 
In like manner we are prepared to hear that either we must believe 
the story of the Garden of Eden to be literal and exact history, or 
we must admit that the very idea of a Fall is absurd. If we put in 
a mild remonstrance that the story has still value as an allegory, the 
sledge-hammer of the new theology falls, and we are told that modern 
science knows nothing of a doctrine of a Fall, and that we can find 
no trace of such a cataclysm in human history, and that it is this 
archaic notion that is largely responsible for the ‘ theological muddle.’ 

It is on this question that I desire to make a few suggestions. 
I do not propose to follow the author through all the vast questions 
of life and religion which he traverses so swiftly and lightly. It is 
just this which, as much as anything, explains the inevitable failure 
of the book—that the writer sees little or no difficulty in settling the 
profound questions which have baffled philosophers in all ages in a 
few short chapters thrown off in a ten days’ holiday. With regard 
to this question, the problem of evil, for instance, he writes: ‘ It is 
still the fashion to declare this problem insoluble, but I have the 
audacity to believe that it is not so.’ This confidence is hardly sur- 
prising when we find that he proceeds to settle the difficulty by telling 
us that ‘ evil is a negative, not a positive, term. It denotes the absence 
rather than the presence of something. It is the perceived privation 
of good, the shadow where the light ought to be. “ The devil is a 
vacuum.” ’ It seems even that it has a certain beneficent office to 
discharge. ‘Iu our present state of existence evil is necessary, in 
order that we may know that there is such a thing as good.’ And 
the writer proceeds to compare it to the shadow which has no real 
existence but acts as a foil to the sunlight. 

Agreeably with this definition he is willing to concede that there 
may be a certain substratum of truth beneath the doctrine of a Fall : 

It does contain a truth—a truth which can be stated in a few words, and 
which might be inferred from what has already been said about the relationship 
of man and God. The coming of a finite creation into being is itself of the 
nature of a fall—a coming down from perfection to imperfection. . . . Our 
present consciousness of ourselves and of the world can reasonably be accounted 
a fall, for we came from the infinite perfection and unto the infinite perfection 
we shall in the end return. 

But finiteness and sin are two quite different ideas. We do not 
accuse an acorn of sin because it is not an oak, nor a mouse because 
it has not the wings of a bat. The only statement of the Fall in the 
NewpTestament which,Mr. Campbell singles out as one with which 
he can agree is St. Paul’s description of the Creation, made subject 
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to vanity, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. But it 
is just here—in the lower creatures, in the animal world—that we 
impute no sin. The mere finiteness, then, is not what we mean 
when we speak of sin. And the ideal by which we judge the unideal 
must be an attainable ideal. We have an ideal of childhood as well 
as of manhood. No one would impugn the sinlessness of Christ on 
the ground that He was once a little child. Whatever, then, we may 
mean when we speak of a Fall we certainly do not mean that the 
finite has fallen in being finite. If we are to find anything in the 
world corresponding to such a Fall as the Bible and the old theology 
describe, we must look elsewhere than to the mere fact that we are 
not infinite. 

But is it true, as is so confidently asserted, that science knows 
nothing of such a thing as a Fall? Science is the investigation of 
facts. It must be true to all facts and face them as they are. If 
I find lying on the sea beach a fragment of rock corresponding in shape 
and material to the rock at the top of the cliff above it, I conclude 
that there has been a fall. Now among the facts around me I see the 
animals endowed with organs adapted to the purposes of drinking 
and furnished with certain appetites directing the use of these organs 
for the maintenance of health. When I turn to the human world 
I find creatures furnished with similar organs and with similar appetites 
which seem strong evidence of kinship or unity of origin. But here 
I find an altogether new phenomenon, viz. the drunkard. The 
appetite is now no longer directed to the maintenance of health ; 
it becomes the cause of disease. That is a fact which science must 
investigate. It is a new fact; it has not occurred in the whole his- 
tory of the animal world apart from man ; and it is a fall. Whether 
viewed from the moral or the physical standpoint the man who 
becomes a drunkard is lower than the animal. The animal ‘ knows 
when to stop,’ the man does not. The animal drinks what is good 
for its health, the man does not. He goes on drinking beyond the 
point which health dictates ; and the result is on the physical side 
that disease sets in, and on the moral side that we have another new 
fact—the fact of self-loathing and remorse. The same is true of the 
quality as of the quantity of what he drinks, and of the indulgence 
of other appetites. Evidently there is a new motive at work. This 
indulgence is no mere negation. It is not a ‘ privation of perceived 
good ’ ; it is positive ; it is development in a wrong direction. There 
are, of course, a great many other sins which it is equally impossible 
to describe as merely negative. It is possible to describe idleness or 
infirmity of purpose as negative. It is not possible so to describe 
such faults as hatred, treachery, or malice. But the case of the 
drunkard will suffice for our purpose. 

But before we follow up the investigation of the fact of the drunkard, 
let us turn back for a moment to the negative theory of evil. That 
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theory has no doubt received elsewhere a somewhat more philosophical 
treatment than it gets in the book before us. It is the doctrine of 
the Pantheist. When the Pantheist is charged with making God 
the author of evil, he replies that such a charge rests on a miscon- 
ception of his position, and that he holds that evil has no positive 
existence. That it has only an apparent existence, as regarded from 
our finite standpoint. Looked at ‘sub specie sternitatis,’ it dis- 
appears. Spinoza argued, for instance, that all determination is 
negative, and that the negative is unreal. He showed that we may 
construct figures in space, but that the process by which we do so 
is by negation, by merely cutting off a portion of space. But such 
delimitation disappears when we look once again at space as a whole. 
So it is, they say, with evil. What appears to us finite beings evil 
is the mere fact of our finiteness which has no positive existence, 
but disappears like the shadow in the presence of universal light. 
The answer, to be adequate, would lead us into the whole realm of 
the philosophical account of appearance and reality. But it is enough 
here to say that the real is not the indeterminate, that negation and 
determination are essential to reality, and that negation increases 
as we ascend the scale of being. As we pass from the inorganic 
world to the world of organic life we add new determinations, and 
so on all up the ascending scale, until, when we reach the highest 
level of all, the level of consciousness, we are face to face with the 
great fundamental opposition which implies a fundamental negation— 
the opposition of self and not-self. And that is the potential ‘form’ 
of an infinite ‘content.’ All science is the filling up of that content. 
And the process of reconciliation or unification between the potentially 
infinite self and the potentially infinite not-self is not the abolition 
of negation but the infinite articulation of difference. Pantheism 
arises out of the ignoring one side of this opposition, and considering 
the objective world apart from the subjective. The ignoring of the 
element of negation which is implied in the eternal presence to the 
objective world of the self in relation to which its unity consists 
leads only to that emptiest of al negations—the conception of pure 
being from which all determination and all negation are stripped 
off ; the pure being of which nothing can be predicated and therefore 
nothing known. The highest reality is the very opposite of this— 
that which is an infinity of relations, which is most fully articulated, 
and in definite and conscious relation to everything else. 

This excursus into the region of philosophic theory is necessarily 
very inadequate, but it may suffice to enable us to see what element 
of truth there is behind the statement that the only sense in which 
we can speak of a Fall is that man has passed from the infinite to the 
finite. And then, perhaps, we shall have fresh formule for accounting 
for the actual fact of a Fall as revealed to us in the case of the drunkard. 

We have seen that any ideal which can be used as a standard of 
judgment, by reference to which our failure may be condemned as 
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sin, must be an attainable ideal. If, therefore, there is any sense 
in saying that we can be held to have fallen because we are not infinite, 
the infinite and the finite must be brought into some sort of relation. 
You cannot compare things on altogether different planes; you 
cannot condemn a new-born babe that it does not talk Chinese. There 
must be some possible relation between them. Unless, therefore, 
there is some sense in which the fin'te and the infinite can be brought 
together, there is no meaning in the statement that man has fallen 
because he is not infinite. But there is such a relation, and therefore 
there is underlying this statement of the Fall some clue to a more 
rational theory of the Fall as we see it in the case of the drunkard. 

The self-consciousness which distinguishes us from the animal 
world is the power of standing outside ourselves and bringing together 
the past and the future, conceiving ourselves as identified with one 
or another ideal, committed to one or another course of action. This 
conception is guided by the experience of the past; and it implies 
a self which is equally present in the past and the future. But this 
self which can thus stand outside the time series, to which past, 
present, and future are alike related, cannot itself be a moment in 
that time series ; nor can it be any sum of such moments. It must 
be ex hypothesi equally present to them all. So far, therefore, it 
partakes of the infinite; and, indeed, this infinitude is implied in 
our very language, in the very expressions, the infinite and the finite. 
We could not even formulate the idea of the finite unless we had 
already in some sense transcended it. 

It is the presence of this potentially infinite and eternal self to all 
objects o moral choice which creates a new standard of value in such 
objects. The desire to drink has become to the self-conscious being 
a quite different thing from what it was to the animal. Between the 
physical instinct and its satisfaction a new factor has intervened— 
the conscious consideration of the end to be attained. That object 
may be either the satisfaction of a perceived want, or the maintenance 
of health, or the repetition of a pleasant sensation experienced in 
past processes of drinking, or the banishment of a feeling of depres- 
sion. And the moral quality of the decision arrived at—which was 
altogether absent in the case of the instinct-guided animal—will vary 
in proportion as the object aimed at is adequate to the infinite self 
to which these various ideals are presented as motives. The one is 
adequate, the other is not. The maintenance of health, inasmuch 
as it is itself a condition of higher and fuller satisfaction, a step towards 
the attainment of a true realisation of the eternal self, is a morally 
worthy motive. The mere repetition of the pleasant sensation of 
drinking, sought for its own sake and regardless of the health to be 
attained or the disease to be contracted, is an unworthy motive. 
In this case the infinite self is seeking satisfaction in the mere addition 
of finite moments of pleasant sensation. And it is the sad discovery 
of the impossibility of creating an infinite end out of a sum of finite 
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sensations which is the consciousness of sin and brings with it the 
nemesis of remorse. 

Sin and evil, then, in this case are not merely negative. It is not 
merely that the self-conscious being has failed to find an adequate 
object ; it is the deliberate identification of the self, with its infinite 
capacities and desires, with a satisfaction which is essentially finite. 
And this is a positive act—a conscious self-direction towards an 
unworthy end. 

Here, then, we have an explanation of that fact of a Fall which 
is exhibited in the phenomenon of the drunkard as contrasted with 
the temperate, instinct-guided animal. The Fall does not consist 
in the fact that the man was infinite and has become finite, but in 
the fact that, being infinite, he has consciously identified himself 
with finite satisfactions. And that Fall is set before us in the allegory 
of Adam, the man made in the image of God, arriving at the full 
consciousness of good and evil in the very act of identifying himself 
and his infinite desires with the satisfaction of a bodily appetite. 
And the reverse process—the re-ascent of fallen man—is equally 
appropriately set before us in another allegory—in the refusal of the 
Son of Man to use his God-given powers in turning stones to bread. 

There is another direction in which the infinite in man is ex- 
hibited. It is revealed to us not only in the self which stands outside 
the time process and is equally present to the past and the future, 
but also in the self which transcends the limits of its own personality 
and becomes conscious of the larger personality of mankind as a whole. 
In formulating an objective law of duty which is not relative merely 
to his own personality, but which is absolute for all, man gives con- 
scious expression to the solidarity of the race—to the fact that his 
own personality is in some real sense part of a larger whole, and that 
the infinite in which alone he can find his own satisfaction includes 
all other personalities. And, therefore, perfect love, in which by 
absolute identification of his own self with all other selves man at 
last finds an adequate satisfaction, is the summum bonum of human 
life. 

It is perhaps along these lines that a rational explanation might 
be suggested to the new theology both of the solidarity of the Fall 
and the possibility of an Atonement. But this would carry us beyond 
the limits of a single article. As space fails for its elaboration we 
may perhaps allow ourselves prophetic licence, and suggest, in mere 
outline, that as the identification of the infinite self with finite satis- 
faction has spread, like a taint, through that larger personality in 
which, more or less consciously, we all share, so the identification of 
self, in the perfect sympathy of absolute unselfishness, with the whole 
of humanity in the life and death of Christ, has opened up the new 
possibility of holiness to the race, which is expressed by our Lord’s 
phrase—the Kingdom of God. 

A. Hamitton Baynzs, Bp. 











THE MAN IN THE STREET 


As a man comes to be old, he contemplates, with growing wonder, his 
own existence. On that strange object, himself, he gazes with peering 
narrowness, as on a mechanical toy revolving in a shop-window : and, 
after all these years, still finds it odd that he is he and that here is here. 
Now and again, over nothing, he falls into a kind of bewilderment. 
For instance, he crosses, by mere habit, to the sunny side of the street, 
the old man’s side : and at once, at the sudden touch of the sunshine 
on his face, he says to himself how curious it is that he is in the world, 
moving along the pavement, going past the houses and hearing the 
noise of the traffic. Or the feel of a pen in his hand, or a bit of food 
in his mouth, sets him wondering, Here am I, alive; and so many 
millions of millions dead or unborn. Or he attends a funeral, and 
not the expected effects, but the unexpected, make his presence there 
wonderful to him : not the sight of his friend’s coffin, nor the service, 
nor the music, if it be music, of the Dead March in Saul, but some 
little incident : the smell of flowers, or the sound of somebody whispering 
behind him, or the intolerable profile of one of the undertaker’s men. 

He is surprised, not that he is not dead—-few of us live long enough 
to be surprised, even at a funeral, on that score—but that he is alive, 
addressing himself to the universe, and the universe to him. 

Or his sense of wonder may be set going not from the inside, but 
from the outside. Crossing the street, the elderly gentleman may 
be struck with surprise not that he is he, but that it is it. The house- 
walls, the daylight, the ground under his feet, resolve themselves, 
for one beat of his pulse, into their natural mystery ; and away, for 
that instant, flies his world, as Prospero always said that it would : 
and he must put it together again, before his pulse beats twice. 

Lots of commonplace people, late in life, do have these wondering 
fits, and think nothing of them. They do not try to improve the 
occasion with morality, or with poetry : they let the occasion improve 
them. Facts are facts ; and are neither heightened by any appeal to 
the poets, nor elucidated by any amount of ethics. 

To find the devious in the obvious, and the Apocalypse in a looking- 
glass, does not come naturally to young men, and is one of the consola- 
tion prizes of later life. With this wide difference between young and 
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old, which of them have the better claim to the title of Philosophers ? 
The old, say I, and claim for them, that he who wonders at the common- 
place is indeed engaged deep in philosophical contemplation. 

The young men would oppose even this modest claim, and would 
assert that the elderly gentleman, really, is contemplating nothing, 
and is not wondering but wandering. There is no speculation in those 
eyes, that thou dost glare with—that is what they would say to him. 
They are sure that contemplation is a very solemn business, not to 
be accomplished without much use of time and capital letters, and 
impossible to anybody who has neither sat on the knees of an University 
nor is still sitting there: and they would mock at the idea that old 
Mr. Nobody, taken aback, for the moment, by the fact that he is 
somebody, counts as a philosopher. That is the way of the young. 
They admire size, and needs must love the largest when they see it : 
and their ingenuous motto, the least that they can do with, is 
O World, O Life, O Time. They try to think of everything at once, 
and look up at the stars, and down, as if they also were stars, on the 
rest of us ; and they read Carlyle, and have no difficulty in seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole, and are sure that it is not unreasonable 
to contemplate the One, the All, and the Infinite. 

Middle age, like the Sphinx, whom it resembles in several features, 
compels us to put away those things which are invisible, and look at 
those which are at our feet. To this compulsion we yield slowly, and 
ungraciously. We have learned what we call by the proud name 
of experience : we have learned to judge and sentence ourselves, to 
narrow our plans, to pay our way, to be nice to people, even to them 
whom we bear as crosses, just as they bear us: we have gained, we 
have lost. To this humdrum level we condescend, not without some 
grumbling and a faint.sense of lapse. We leave the Mount of Con- 
templation, we say good-bye to that Promised Land which nobody 
but ourselves ever promised to us. For the last time, from the vantage 
of the Mount, we look to the very horizon. Twilight, mist, and rain 
are creeping up to us, with all the usual autumnal effects : the middle- 
aged, nowadays, can do nothing without a drift of withered leaves and 
a sunset at five o’clock, and all Nature must be middle-aged, merely 
because they are. Then we come down from yonder mountain heights, 
and leave the young men up there. For the rest of our lives we are 
the Man in the Street. 

The Man in the Street would be my neighbour if he were not myself. 
He is my neighbour, when I am speaking of him; and heis I, when my 
neighbour is speaking of him. He has his faults: especially, he is 
never quite up to the standard of other men’s good intentions. He 
is well-meaning, a faithful husband, a kind father, honest, and sober. 
But he is slow to grasp, in all their bearings, the general principles 
of his superiors: and he is dreadfully short-sighted, almost blind, 
they tell him, to his own remote interests. But you must remember 
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that he is not what you could call young: he is fifty, if he is a day. 
You cannot imagine him young, or unmarried, or athletic, or fashion- 
able. It is natural, at his age, to be rather slow: and his myopia is 
presbyopia. Besides, he is tired. 

Do what we will, we who are the Man in the Street, we never please 
the man at the first-floor windows. Whichever side we take, it 
is the wrong side. Even if we take both, as we always do, we are 
but a general impression, a popular feeling, an ill-considered opinion 
founded on insufficient information. If we vote Liberal, we are 
Little Englanders : if Conservative, we are under the influence of beer : 
and if we vote for Labour we are deluded malcontents, the prey of 
agitators. No wonder we are tired: look at us, what a common 
lot of men. Here goes a poor author, limping painfully in the crowd : 
he was wounded in the Book War, that is why he is lame—which 
was hard on him, for he was a non-combatant : but he gets no com- 
pensation, because the military authorities on each side say that they 
were trying to protect him, and that he does not understand the 
complexity of the situation. Besides, minorities must suffer. Here 
goes a poor tradesman, bearing a weight well-nigh not to be borne of 
rates : but the Progressives and the Moderates, if he raises his voice, 
shut all the windows; they cannot hear themselves speak, because 
the Man in the Street is making such a noise. We are never in the 
right. Great allowance is made for us, and with much skill we are 
explained away: we are a natural result, a necessary evil. Elderly, 
slow, narrow-minded, half-hearted, short-sighted—oh, you poor Man 
in the Street, I am downright sorry for you. How you must envy the 
comfortable folk at the first-floor windows, and the young men enjoying 
the view from the Mount of Contemplation. 

No, says he, I do not. The wonders of the street suffice me. Here, 
for him whom the first-floor and the Mount despise, here, in the street, 
is wisdom. This narrow line of pavement, between high buildings, 
and across the crowded Forum, is Via Sacra, and goes up to the temple 
of Capitoline Jove. The young men on the Mount survey the universe : 
he, in the street, discovers it there. Nobody, with a good micro- 
scope, can fail to discover the universe ; especially if he is not looking 
for it. To an elderly gentleman with a sense of wonder, there is no 
such thing as the light of common day : Heaven lies about him in his 
second infancy. 

The young men, high above us, apostrophising Time and Space, 
and getting more and more like Shelley every minute, regret that we 
elders take no interest either in them or in him. They express this 
regret with charming courtesy and happy laughter; or with that 
particular kind of smile which is called wistful. But we, down in the 
street, beguile ourselves with wonder. We have not, alas! the mind 
of science. To look down a microscope, and see what is there, is 
science ; to look down it, and see what is not there, is wonderful. 
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It is we, not they, who enjoy the Consolations of Philosophy. We, 
not they, deserve that praise which Stevenson, in Virginibus Puerisque, 
gives to one of his friends : 


She has a share of the higher and more poetical understanding, frank 
interest in things for their own sake, and enduring astonishment at the most 
common. She is not to be deceived by custom, or made to think a mystery 
solved when it is repeated. I have heard her say she could wonder herselt 
crazy over the human eyebrow. 


This placid vision, coming late into a narrow commonplace life, 
of the mystery and the miracle of a breath of air and a mouthful of 
food, may stop short, like the marriage service, at amazement. A man 
may wonder himself crazy over the human eyebrow, and stay his 
mind there, calling it the result of evolution, and prophesying either 
a further development of its charms or their ultimate extinction, 
according to his views of the Beautiful. Wonder, thus pulled up short 
by science, is not philosophy, but merely a light disquietude: and 
to say Inquietum est cor nostrum, without its context, does not commit 
anybody to anything. But once a heart is disquieted, especially an 
elderly heart, it is apt to ask questions: and, in a world presumably 
run on rational lines, a rational question has a way of expecting to 
receive, some time or other, a rational answer. Perhaps that is 
why some men, at fifty, are less averse from faith than they were at 
five-and-twenty. 

The first-floor people are curiously ignorant about the inner life 
of the Man in the Street. Each of them is under the delusion that 
his own subject interests us. I was in the street yesterday, as I always 
am—lIbam forte Via Sacra, sicut meus est mos—and was amused to 
see how they were watching me and my fellows. They thought that 
we were talking about them. We hardly ever do that. We were 
talking about ourselves. 

When we are tired of talking about ourselves, which seldom happens, 
we talk about the street. We admire its humanity, its catholicity,: 
its everlasting novelty. It is never dull, never the same for two yards 
together. Something is always going on. The long vista, the atmo- 
spheric effects, the play of colours and of sounds, the strip of blue sky 
overhead, give us pleasure. The shop-windows dress themselves 
for us. Here are flowers, books, pictures, Eastern fabrics and precious 
metal-work, and all that we most care to see, and all to be seen for 
nothing. Also, there is music in the street, real music, not the tinkling 
or strumming of pianos, which may be good enough for the first-floor 
people ; but we are more critical. Also, we enjoy, among ourselves, 
freedom, and simplicity, and vagabond ease : we do not care twopence 
for fine manners. Not that our manners are bad, far from it, they 
are model, being pure of affectation: and there is nobody in the 
street more generally liked than the policeman. His move on, there, 
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is our favourite motto, and his pass away, please, is in frequent use 
with us for an epitaph. 

Oh, we come to epitaphs : the street has its sorrows, as well as its 
joys, and, like the man in the play, deems no element of humanity 
alien from itse)f. Babies going to be christened, brides going to be 
wed, old friends going to be buried, are in the traffic: and we are 
making a rule, now, of lifting our hats to all of them, the living no 
less than the dead. In our own quiet way, we are enamoured of 
our friends’ lives, and not frightened at their deaths. For, as I said 
before, we are fifty, if we are a day. 

Politics hardly touch us. Loyalty we have in ampler measure 
than is generally supposed. The House of Lords, Education, Ritual, 
and His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers, we seldom contem- 
plate with attention: a new murder, or the sudden rush of a fire- 
engine, or the event of a football-match, interests us with more 
immediate appeal. That is one of our faults: like the decadent 
Athenians, we are too fond of news. This fault has this excuse, that 
we do understand that sort of news. 

And, I think, they do us wrong who think of us as indifferent 
to art and religion. They are confusing the Man in the Street with 
the man at the street-corner. We are very fond of art; and it need 
not be of the present day : indeed, we prefer it old. And the same, 
I think, might fairly be said of our religion. 

That we have a poor opinion of politics, is plain from our way of 
appointing to office, first one Party and then the other. They call 
us the flowing tide, and the swing of the pendulum: they fail to see 
that the alternation of our votes is the result not of natural laws but of 
natural indifference. As with Imperial politics, as they are called, so 
with municipal politics. The Progressives take the street up, and we 
pay for it ; and then we send for the Moderates, to take the rates down. 
We employ either firm, as it suits us. - 

Fixtures, not Parties, are what we admire : the Throne, the Church, 
the British Museum, and the Twopenny Tube. The House of Lords, 
as a fixture, is admirable in our eyes, on those rare occasions when it 
attracts our notice. We, the electorate, prefer, above our own handi- 
work, those institutions which are not of our making. On a holiday, 
what Paterfamilias loves is to be out of his ordinary clothes and his 
ordinary ways : and what Mater loves, is not to know what is coming 
for dinner, and not to have to pay calls. We, in the street, cherish 
this holiday-feeling, this irresponsibility : they keep us, at fifty, young. 

In Art, we naturally have a special liking for our own property, 
such as the National Gallery and South Kensington : and we chiefly 
go to the Academy because, as we say, it would be a pity to miss it. 
But the art that we love above all is the art of the street : and a pageant, 
not Lord Mayor’s show, but a real grand pageant, gives us more joy 
than a wilderness of pictures. Our simple hearts leap, when the flash 
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of scarlet and of gold comes down the street, and pageant-music sets 
our feet jogging, and lifts our tired minds, and makes the street, even 
the street, seem but the way to somewhere else. 

For we are a sentimental lot : and, for the sake of economy, we live 
. on our emotions, which costs nothing. It is all in vain that superior 
folk give us collective names, and take us in the lump and the long 
Tun and the average. Nothing, not even their patronage, will ever 
collect or lump our innumerable souls. Myself, my little bit of business, 
my tiny plans, my home, my own people: it is for them that each 
of us lives and works, and of them that he thinks and talks. 

So far is the Man in the Street from the comprehension of them 
who give him that name. The young men on Mount Contemplation 
deny that he is a philosopher : the wiseacres at the first-floor windows 
fondly believe that he cares for politics. The conceit of these respect- 
able personages would be insufferable, if it were not so funny. Stay 
where you are, young men, by all means, and contemplate the Infinite ; 
it will keep you out of mischief : but we, not you, are the true philo- 
sophers. Gentlemen of the First Floor, speculate, if it amuses you, 
which way we are going to vote: we had not thought about it, one 
way or the other; but we shall probably, according to our habit, 
vote the opposite way to last time. But pray do not ask us, just now, 
to listen to you, or to give you a personal interview : for we have plenty 
to do without that, and it is such a busv life in the street. 


STEPHEN PaGET. 





NOTES ON THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA! 


Ir is difficult, when we look back at the theatre as it was in Shake- 
speare’s time, to imagine how adequate performances could have 
been given of the great Elizabethan plays. There was not then, 
as there is now, a sharp line drawn between the stage and the audi- 
torium, and the spectators sometimes crowded upon the stage itself. 
They brought their stools with them, and sat just where they liked ; 
and probably the more they succeeded in interfering with the play, 
the better they were pleased. Their chatter was incessant, and 
when they took the trouble—which was not often—to attend to the 
performance, they loudly criticised the actors. Elsewhere in the 
house orange girls and apprentices exchanged inelegant jokes, or 
howls of disapproval rose to greet some unpopular player. All was 
noise and confusion, and the performers must have had to shout 
in order to make themselves heard. That they did make themselves 
heard we may rest assured, although there were no elaborate scenes, 
no pretty faces to attract the public. Scenery was to all intents 
and purposes unknown, female characters were represented by young 
men or boys, and only by the beauty of the lines to be delivered 
could the drama hope to appeal. Some such state as that, we are told, 
is the ideal state of the drama, but I cannot believe that all was well 
with the Elizabethan theatre. The ill manners of the audience 
made refined acting impossible, and for the noble lines of the great 
dramatists of the time the voices of the actors had, as it were, to carve 
a way by force through the din. There may have been great actors 
in those days—we do not know—but the conditions were such, I am 
convinced, that it was impossible to create upon the stage that illusion 
which is, after all, the making of the acted play. Recitation is not 
enough, there must not be merely a saying or a singing of the lines, 
there must be impersonation of the characters as well. 

Little attempt was made for many years after Shakespeare’s time 
to improve the mounting of plays. The first step towards better 
things was the casting of women for female parts; but until quite 
late in the eighteenth century, we still find the audience overflowing 
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on to the stage and Macbeth and Hamlet played in the costume of the 
day. Young fops and men about town had come to regard it as 
their right to sit or stand on the stage or in the wings during the 
performance ; and, as manager after manager dreaded facing the 
storm which would have been aroused if he had evicted these imperti- 
nent fellows from the stage, a regrettable feature of the theatre, that 
quite spoiled the illusion of the play, lingered on and on until the time 
of Garrick. As for mounting the play with appropriate scenery 
or dressing the characters in appropriate costumes, the managers 
had neither the taste nor the money to do these things; and if an 
audience would take Hamlet in a Georgian wig and knee-breeches 
quite seriously, was it worth while to spend money in dressing him in 
the costume of his own period? The rise of luxury on the stage is 
comparatively modern, dating from Charles Kean. 

. Nowadays the theatre is as sumptuous as of old it was barren. 
Some say that it is too sumptuous, and cry out for a return to the 
simplicity of the past. I was talking over this matter lately with a 
very candid friend, and the conversation turned on the proper way of 
producing a play. ‘Some managers spend,’ he said, ‘huge sums 
on the brilliant staging of indifferent plays, and glitter and tinkle 
win for authors success which they certainly do not deserve. I should 
be the last man in the world to ask for a slovenly and niggardly mount- 
ing, but I do think that managers would do well to see that the plays 
they produce are worthy of the handsome accessories of the modern 
stage. Every season in London many plays are mounted with a 
magnificence that their intrinsic virtue does not justify ; huge sums 
are spent on the perfection of details, although the whole may be a 
shapeless, incoherent mass. It is a pity that the conscientiousness 
and thoroughness with which the staging is done does not extend 
more often to the construction and writing of the play. The gentleman 
who most realistically smashes forty pounds’ worth of furniture 
every night would much better spend that money in buying a good 
play. I remember once seeing a pantomime in which Cinderella’s 
slipper was said to have cost a hundred pounds ; and I am sure that, 
if it had cost only one pound, it would have looked quite as bright 
to the pit and stalls. If this scrupulousness in matters of stage 
management were accompanied by a like scrupulousness in other 
directions, there would be nothing but praise to speak ; but too, too 
often the words and spirit of a play seem so poor in the midst of 
magnificent scenery that one half suspects that Peter has been robbed 
to pay Paul. The desire to do the staging well is excellent, but the 
result is often disastrous. It seems to me that the better we are able 
to furnish the stage, the less we ask of the play itself. The art of 
producing plays is higher to-day than at any other time, higher in 
London than in any other place ; but, if you and I went a round of the 
theatres to-night, we should not find anything exceptionally great 
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in the way of drama. We say we have no dramatist, but we show 
ourselves so well able to get on without him that we hardly encourage 
him to step forward ; and we must blame ourselves, not him, for his 
absence. In the old days the dramatist was the first person to be 
called in ; now he is the last. Everything has been settled, the cast, 
the scenery, the cost, before he is called in to write some rubbishy dia- 
logue. If we have no great dramatist, it is largely because dramatists 
have come to take themselves at the low value at which we take 
them, and to see themselves the subordinates of the property-master 
and the scene-painter.’ 

A little later my friend said : ‘Soon we shall give Shakespeare in 
dumb show, without any words at all; the plays of the greatest 
writer in the literature of the world will become mere spectacles. The 
play is nothing, the acting is nothing ; we ask simply for the show, 
the cost of which is our wonder as we sit, awed by splendour, in the 
stalls or pit. We no longer compare A.’s Hamlet with B.’s, but A.’s 
production of Hamlet with B.’s production of Hamlet. What if A.’s 
reading of the part is the more artistic? B.’s spectacle is the more 
splendid, and we go to see B. And is it not the case that this elabo- 
ration in scenic realism is carried to an absurd pitch? In Shake- 
spearean revivals, is not the music of the poet too often obscured, if 
not absolutely drowned, by the burbling of a brook or the twittering 
of birds ? ’ 

There is some truth in all this, but there is more exaggeration. 
It is true that managers do vie with one another in the magnificence 
of their productions, but is this rivalry bad for the stage? I hardly 
think so. The plays we give and the actors we ‘ present’ are cer- 
tainly better than those of a generation ago, when less attention was 
paid to the mounting of pieces than is paid now. Our acting may not 
have improved quite to the extent that our staging has, but it has 
improved, and plays certainly do create illusion now as they never 
did in the days when details were neglected. And let it be remem- 
bered that the most magnificent productions on the modern stage 
are probably those given to Shakespeare. These productions may not 
be wholly worthy of Shakespeare, but Shakespeare is worthy of the 
taste and skill and care and money that they represent, for surely 
nothing in the way of dress or of scenery can be too good to use in 
the staging of a great man’s great plays. If the rivalry of managers 
to do honour to the master has led to a long succession of notable 
triumphs in the scenic art, has much harm been done? To produce 
Shakespeare well is no more to deny the intellectuality of Shakespeare 
than to serve a good dinner well is to deny the excellence of the dinner. 
That managers sometimes overdo the production of a poor play I 
admit, but I should not like to see our managers a whit less zealous 
to give Shakespeare as good a setting as the resources of the stage 
will allow. Nor do I think that those persons who call for a simpler 
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staging of Shakespeare would really like that simpler staging if 
they got it. It is cheap to produce Shakespeare with only a few 
curtains, but it is not necessarily more artistic than to produce him 
with well-painted scenery and tuneful music. It must not be thought 
that managers want to improve Shakespeare ; they want simply to do 
something worthy of the plays he has left as so handsome a legacy 
to the stages of the world. 

Is the public to blame for much that is wrong in the modern 
English drama? On that point the drama’s doctors most certainly 
disagree ; but I venture to think that most of them will allow that 
the majority of the public in this country does not take the drama 
seriously. What, then, is there to encourage the drama to take 
itself seriously ? Perhaps dramatists and their interpreters should 
insist upon a better recognition of the drama as an art, but the public 
will have it that the drama is only an entertainment, and those who 
have their daily bread to win must needs follow the public. That 
‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’ is an old and true 
saying. If the public be frivolous, the drama must be frivolous, or 
those who are connected with the theatre will starve. 

It has been said that, as a nation, we are not, like the French, in- 
stinctively artistic. A visitor was strolling recently through a loan 
exhibition of works of art in the East End of London, and, coming 
upon a beautiful triptych representing the ‘ Last Supper,’ he stopped 
a few minutes to examine and admire. Two French girls of the 
working class came by, and they too were arrested by its beauty. 
‘Que c’est beau,’ said one: ‘ Oui, c’est bien beau,’ said the other ; 
and my friend will never forget the mingled admiration and reverence 
with which the words were spoken—admiration for the artist’s work, 
reverence for his subject. A few minutes afterwards two English 
girls of the same class came up. Only one of them troubled to look at 
it, but she quickly nudged her companion : ‘ Lor, Liza,’ she said, ‘ they 
’ad waiters even in those days.’ 

The story is, I think, typical of the difference between the point 
of view with regard to art in this country and the point of view in 
France or Germany. To those French girls the picture needed no 
explanation, for they had unconsciously realised the significance of 
Goethe’s cry : ‘ Art still has truth, take refuge there.’ Their English 
sisters need instruction to understand the subject of the picture ; 
and, above all, some measure of reverence to appreciate it. 

The public wants to be entertained, and therefore the theatre 
honestly endeavours to supply the entertainment that is wanted. 
It is easy to be piously shocked by this state of affairs, but before 
we condemn we must first ask ourselves, Why is the public so frivolous ? 
The answer does not imply, as we might expect, a degeneration in 
taste. The public would, we may safely conjecture, still appreciate 
the best in art if only there were time. These are hustling days, 
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more persons have to work for a living, and men are harder pushed 
to succeed in business than formerly, and the public comes tired to 
the theatre. More and more the office and the mart demand of our 
energies more and more strenuous work, and more and more we 
pray that we may not be asked to think when the day’s work is over. 
It would be wrong to blame the man who, after eight or ten hours’ 
worry in the City, rather resents being asked by the dramatist to 
solve some knotty moral problem. The man has done his duty 
grimly all through the day, and now, when evening comes, he wants 
to laugh, not to think. Another three hours’ thinking will do his 
health no good ; rest, recreation are his need, not study. Problems 
enough have confronted him all day ; his mind is raw from the assaults 
of problems ; and to have to think, to be made to think, in the theatre 
hurts. It is not that his nature makes him, but that circumstances 
drive him to be frivolous. He is frivolous as a playgoer simply because 
he is strenuous as a citizen. The strenuous playgoer is the man 
who is so fortunate as to be able to stand outside the battle of life, 
and that man nowadays is somewhat difficult to find. There is no 
doubt that we have to work far harder than we used to get a living, 
and that to exert ourselves in our pleasures adds to a strain that we 
already find severe. It is a pity that Art suffers through the strenuous- 
ness of modern life, but the artist must not talk as if a strenuous 
world were a bad world. Man may be a very hard materialistic 
fellow at this present moment, but it is hardly his fault ; he has to be, 
unless he wishes to go under. The appreciation of good things is 
still within him, and is only waiting for an opportunity of showing 
itself once more. Until that time theatrical people are best advised 
to give him in a wholesome form the light entertainment that 
will soothe his tired mind. So long as the theatre remains whole- 
some, we may rest assured that there is no harm in our being 
as frivolous as the public asks. All the same, we wish that the 
public had the time to take us more seriously. Believe me, the 
actor requires very little encouragement to take himself seriously, 
but at present he has to look very far before he can find that little 
encouragement. 

London, the most strenuous of our cities, is the death-bed of the 
poetic drama. Shakespeare may, perhaps, just pay his way, but any 
other poetic plays are doomed to failure. Twice in the past two 
years a poetic play of real promise has been received with scant 
courtesy, and roughly dismissed as something not worth considering. 
I am afraid that, in our fear of being made to think in the theatre, 
we are a little unjust, and condemn as unsuitable for our entertainment 
much drama that we have never really tested. That the mind tired by 
by a day’s work does not wish to be led across the plough, through 
ditch and hedge, up hill and down dale, in a sort of paper chase after 
some elusive problem has been already suggested; but it would 
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not be safe to say that the mind tired by a day’s work objects to being 
carried far afield by fancy. To an exhausted mind nothing is more 
restful than a meeting with a fresh, vigorous intellect that will do the 
thinking for two ; and I am sure that we make too much of a bogey 
of intellectuality in a play. The intellectual play does not necessarily 
tire the audience. Often it soothes, sometimes it stimulates, but we 
dare not run the risk of being bored, and we will not go to see the 
thoughtful drama, whether it be natural or poetic. It may be true 
that our heads are so tired in the evening that a good comedy or a 
poetic piece would make them ache; but, honestly, I do not think 
we have ever really proved to ourselves that this isso. Certainly many 
of those who emphatically condemn the poetic drama as tiresome 
would find it very hard to mention any poetic piece that they have 
seen. 

In the Provinces the poetic drama does a little better than in 
London. Shakespeare, undoubtedly, is more popular in the country 
than in the capital. The runs, though actually shorter, are com- 
paratively longer, and the enthusiasm is greater. A Shakespeare 
revival in Manchester makes a wider appeal than does a similar revival 
in London. Perhaps the Provincial public finds business less exacting 
and is less tired in the evenings, but certain it is that the manager 
who wishes to play Shakespeare for profit, should play it in the Pro- 
vinces. This a hopeful sign. If we want to know the attitude of the 
nation towards this or that, we must learn the attitude of the Provinces. 
When, then, we find the Provinces fond of Shakespeare, we may con- 
clude that the nation as a whole enjoys the very best that the drama 
can give. 

In commenting upon our disinclination to see plays that might 
make us think or feel, it does not do to be unduly pessimistic. It 
must not be thought that audiences cannot be found for serious 
dramatic work, for they can; but they are neither so large nor so 
numerous as a man with a love for the drama as an art could wish 
to find them. Art never dies. She sometimes sleeps for a period of a 
few years, but she is very much alive and interest in her is eternal. 
We have serious plays, plays much truer, much more artistic than 
those of twenty or thirty years ago, and they are fairly successful ; 
but the number of theatres giving these plays seems to be smaller 
and smaller every year. The theatre, as an institution, no longer 
means the drama, but the musical comedy, the public for which is far 
larger than the public for real plays. The serious dramatist has 
certainly had a bad time during the past ten years; he has not met 
with the success he deserves, and it looked almost as if he were losing 
heart. He felt that to do his best, to be sincere, was a thankless 
task, and he fell into the habit of giving us plays which, though 
light and clever, were hardly worthy of him. I am thankful to say 
that recently we have had proof that he has found heart again. He 
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has given us one or two thoughtful human pieces, and they have 
met with a reception that should make him feel that it is, after all, 
worth his while to do his best. The dramatist, I feel, is hopeful at 
this moment—more hopeful than for some time past; and perhaps 
much of the despondent talk that we hear concerning the drama 
is but the sad fancy of those doctors full of phrase and fame who are 
so constantly called in by candid friends to examine and prescribe 
for a so-called moribund drama, and whose weighty discussions end, 
as they begin, in smoke. Ever since there was a drama worthy of 
discussion, from Queen Elizabeth’s time down to the present day, 
there have been pessimists to tell us that it is on its last legs, and at 
times, generally during the ‘silly season,’ their croakings have filled 
columns of the newspapers. Thereby, the mere fact that the serious 
drama, as opposed to the entertaining stage-play, thrives at all is 
proof of its vitality ; and in spite of the difficulties with which it has 
to contend—difficulties which it would be unwise to ignore—it will 
continue to flourish so long as men of letters who have the dramatic 
instinct will write for the stage. 

It seems, perhaps, a little strange to charge the public with failing 
to take the drama seriously when never, at any time in the history 
of the theatre, was so much written about plays and players as is 
written now. Columns in the daily press, pages in the weekly journals, 
and long articles in the reviews are devoted to theatrical matters ; 
illustrated journals are full of the photographs of actors and actresses, 
on the stage or in private life. It is impossible for a man who reads 
the papers not to know a great deal about the theatre if he wants to, 
for they are ready to tell him everything that there is to be told; 
and one must suppose that he likes to hear all the gossip of the stage, 
or the papers would not give him so much of it. The demand creates 
the supply. It is to be feared, however, that his interest is greater 
in the gossip than in the theatre itself. 

As the importance of the drama has decreased, that of the actor 
has increased. At one time, and not so very long ago—I do not refer 
to the remote ages when actors were officially termed rogues and 
vagabonds—the actor was looked down upon as a person of little 
or no position ; this can be verified by reading some of the biographies 
of actors of seventy years ago. But nowadays all that is changed. 
The first man to challenge the opinion of the world towards the stage was 
our late chief, Henry Irving, who constantly pleaded for that recogni- 
tion of the actor as a fellow-craftsman of the painter and sculptor 
which we now take as a matter of course. Great as was the honour 
done to him in his lifetime by his Sovereign and by the ancient seats 
of learning, greater still was the honour accorded to him when, by 
the wish of the nation, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
written word remains, the painting and the sculptured masterpiece 
are there to delight for ever, but, alas! the art of the actor is limited 
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to the length of his career upon the stage, and when the curtain falls 
for the last time it falls indeed. 
Where are the passions they essayed, 
And where the tears they made to flow ? 
Where the wild humours they portrayed 
For laughing worlds to see and know ? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 
Sir Peter’s whims and Timon’s gall ? 
And Millamant and Romeo ? 
Into the night go one and all. 


The English stage knows no standard, either of drama or of acting. 
In Paris there are two houses where the best traditions are maintained, 
but here we have no traditions. The theatre is in such a chaotic 
condition that only Englishmen could muddle through. It is not that 
we have no drama, no actors, but that we have no organisation. 
The Elizabethan age has left us a splendid national drama, and later 
times have given us plenty of bright, interesting plays; we have, 
and have always had, a number of good actors; but we have been 
unlucky in organisation. Perhaps the only attempt that we have 
ever made to organise our stage was in the case of the patent theatres, 
with their exclusive privilege of acting Shakespeare ; but even that 
attempt was very clumsy. We find in it such machinery as might be 
devised by a man prone to stand in his own way, a man devoid of 
clear notions of the consequences of things. It was inevitable that 
the patent theatres should provoke discontent and attack, and that 
they should ultimately lose their privilege. Still, to this imperfect 
attempt to organise the English theatre our stage owes the days of 
power and greatness which it has enjoyed. So far as we have had a 
school of great actors, so far as our stage has had tradition, effect, 
consistency, and a hold on public esteem, it had them under the 
system of the privileged theatres. The system had its faults, and 
was abandoned; but then, instead of devising something better, 
we took refuge in our favourite doctrines, of the mischief of State 
interference, of the blessedness of leaving every man free to do as 
he likes, and of the impertinence of presuming to check any man’s 
natural taste for the bathos and pressing him to relish the sublime. 
We left the English theatre to take its chance, and now, forsooth, we 
hold up our hands and lament its decay as an educational force ! 

In France things are different. There the stage is organised, 
there the dramatic art is not cold-shouldered by the State, but is 
helped, as, in my humble opinion, it should be here. The late Sir 
Henry Irving called the drama the Cinderella of the arts; and so 
she is in England, but abroad she is regarded by the authorities as 
quite as dignified as her sisters. In France the State sees that there 
shall be a standard of drama and of acting always maintained. The 
value of this standard need not be emphasised. Where should we 
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be if there were not kept somewhere an exact yard, an exact ounce, 
an exact pint by which we could test our weights and measures ? 
True, standards are arbitrary, but we cannot do without them. We 
must have our Greenwich time, although at Penzance it puts us 
twenty-five minutes ahead of the sun. On the English stage we have 
no Greenwich time, and we argue each that his own watch is right, 
and arrive at confusion. The French stage has its Greenwich, and there 
is none of this arguing, none of this confusion. Before the French 
player there is set the approximate right, and there is no excuse 
for his going very far wrong ; whereas for the English player, who has 
no bearings by which to steer, there is every excuse. It may be 
argued that his conscience should be enough to tell an actor what is 
right and what is wrong; but when we say that, we ask of the actor 
what we do not expect of other men. We should not expect the most 
straightforward grocer in the world to give us a correct pound of tea 
unless he had scales, nor the cleverest mariner on the seas to steer 
a true course unless he had Greenwich time, a sextant, and a log. 
It is wonderful that the English actor finds his way anywhere with so 
little to guide him. 

If an actor have talent, you may ask, what else does he want ? 
I cannot answer too emphatically that he wants training, training, 
training. Talent is of little value until the proper use of it has been 
learned. Let a man have ever so great a talent for music, he will 
only get a grunt from a violin the first time he touches it. He may 
be a genius, but he has to learn to play and to play in the right way. 

That, in my humble opinion, is only to be found in a revival of 
the old system of stock-companies. In these, the aspirant to fame 
began at the beginning—the A BC of his art—and played many 
minor parts, learning to walk, to wear his clothes, as if to the manner 
born, and, above all, to stand still, before he undertook important 
characters. It is often forgotten that in a space of less than two 
and a half years at the outset of his career Henry Irving played no 
fewer than 428 parts. Nowadays a young actor would be content 
to play one part 428 times, and then he would be inclined to grumble 
if the withdrawal of a member of the company in the middle of the 
run of the play entailed the necessity of a few rehearsals. 

Much good is done by some of the touring companies, with their 
extensive répertoires, Mr. Benson’s, Mr. Ben Greet’s, Mr. Compton’s— 
to name but three, but until the old system is revived of stock-com- 
panies in all the large towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland the 
standard of acting in this country will not be greatly raised. 

In an age of cheap literature, when the masterpieces of all the 
centuries are put within our reach in a form so inviting that they are 
purchased by hundreds of thousands, the theatre is on its mettle to 
hold its own as one of the great educational forces of the world ; but in 
order to educate effectively, it must have apt pupils. Good plays 
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and good playing may abound, but they must be more appreciated, 
for, after all, although it is the fashion to sneer at box-office returns 
and the rapacity of the actor-manager, those who endeavour to spell 
Art with a capital A have a right to live and are bound by law to pay 
their rent. 

Many of us have cherished dreams of a National Theatre, and 
although I am told that such an institution is an impossibility I 
believe that I shall live to see the dream fulfilled. This theatre would 
be a school as well as a stage, and there the young actors, who had 
been selected by the director, would be trained. They would earn 
a living wage, and the répertoire of the institution would be such 
that they would gain experience in all the best plays produced, both 
ancient and modern. This répertoire should not be confined to the 
works of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, but the director 
would be free to select from established modern successes, and the 
co-operation of playwrights who looked for artistic rather than material 
success would be invited. It should be considered an honour to write 
for the National Theatre. The establishment of the National Theatre 
upon a firm and lasting basis would, of course, entail an appeal for 
funds. Whether this appeal should be made to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—who, alas! grudges every sixpence devoted to Art—or 
whether it should be made to private generosity, is a question for 
discussion. In an age of the wholesale endowment of free libraries 
and art galleries, it is surely not too much to expect that adequate 
funds would soon be forthcoming, if an appeal were made backed by 
persons whose position and character guaranteed the proper use of 
such funds. 

I admit that many difficult questions arise in the establishment 
of a National Theatre, and of these the most important is that of its 
management. Should it be managed by a committee or by a single 
individual? Surely a committee or corporation would be fatal, 
for no body of men can have quite the same enthusiasm and purpose 
as an individual, and, in these days when everybody has an axe to 
grind, corporations or committees or governing bodies might have no 
artistic conscience. But if we are to choose an individual for our 
first director, who shall it be ? Those who think only of the literary 
side of the drama will at once suggest a man of letters! But to 
this there are many and fatal objections. What, it may well be asked, 
does the average man of letters know of the management of a theatre, 
or, for that matter, of the business side of his own profession? Even 
the most benevolent of Chancellors would be chary of advancing 
money to a director who has no practical knowledge of the thousand 
and one details that constitute the working of a theatre, and who, 
very possibly, in his own profession allows a literary agent to manage 
his business for him. Theory he will certainly have in full measure, 
but,in jtheatrical matters practical knowledge is everything ; little 
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learning is a dangerous thing—dangerous for the theorist and for 
everybody concerned. Of course he must be a man of taste and 
culture ; but a practical knowledge of the working of a theatre is 
essential, and this will not readily be found in a man of letters. The 
first director of a State theatre might possibly be a retired actor- 
manager, and in this we should be following the example of the Théatre 
Frangais—which had for its first director Moliére, actor, playwright, 
and manager—and in the recent case of the Odéon we find the French 
Government choosing Antoine. 

Just as in art a connoisseur can never quite appreciate the trials 
and difficulties through which a painter has to pass in the making of a 
great picture in the same measure as does the artist who has shed 
his own life’s blood in creative work, so it requires a man conversant 
with the technique of acting to understand the difficulties of the art of 
the actor. The impresario will exploit the discovered genius, but it is 
the fellow-worker, with a full knowledge of acting, who often discovers 
him and who appreciates him at his true value. 

If we have a State theatre and the best of directors be found, 
will the English stage then be perfect? Well, not even the cheeriest 
of optimists will be rash enough to hope for that, for, pace Dr. Pan- 
gloss, nothing is really perfect in this best of possible worlds ; but we 
do feel that the highest of ideals of the drama will be pursued without 
that fear of financial disaster which dogs the steps of every manager 
to-day. Itis a trite saying that the true artist works as well in adverse 
circumstances, when he is striving to keep the wolf from the door, 
as he does when he has dividends coming in with unfailing punctuality. 
But does he? Surely the anxiety that he may not sell his book 
or his picture must affect his work and compel him to produce what 
are commonly called ‘ pot-boilers.’ Certainly this anxiety is constantly 
present in the mind of the manager of the theatre, and needs must 
influence his judgment. No man can tell what play will be a financial 
success, and the manager who is responsible for the rent of his theatre 
and the salaries of his company, as well as for his own living expenses, 
fears to try experiments. He may recognise the brilliance of a new 
play by some unknown author; but as a prudent man of business 
he dare not speculate, and, unless he has in hand the surplus of a 
former successful production, often as not he feels obliged to decline 
the play, though his artistic sense tells him that he is rejecting a 
masterpiece. If managers of theatres could but find some clair- 
voyant to foretell with absolute certainty the fate of a play on which 
money, time, thought, and trouble have been expended in no niggardly 
spirit, I am sure that such a one would command a salary beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

In the breast of the director of a State theatre the petty cares 
of the box-office would find no echo, and to him the play would be 
the thing, though possibly questions might be subsequently asked 
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in Parliament! In the same way, he would choose the actor for his 
talent and not for his ‘ bubble-reputation.’ 

In a State theatre, once more, the prompt books would be pre- 
served and handed down from generation to generation, not tossed 
aside or sold by auction to the curiosity hunter as they are now. 
So the glorious traditions of our stage would be maintained, and it 
would be possible for the actor of fifty years hence to learn by what 
means the manager of to-day created his effects. Where, I wonder, 
are the prompt books which belonged to Sarah Siddons, or the Keans, 
or Macready ? Are they to be found in some twopenny box in Charing 
Cross Road? They would be a mine of artistic wealth to the scholarly 
manager of to-day. 

The plays of to-day, one ventures to think, are better than the 
plays of twenty years ago. The dramatist with the least pretensions 
is careful not to leave any gaps, and we may be sure that a play, 
unless it be a happy-go-lucky musical comedy, shows fairly sound 
workmanship ; and that cannot be said of the plays a generation ago, 
with their clumsy asides in the dialogues and their sudden skips in 
the plot. 

We have dramatists and actors who would be only too willing to 
do earnest work if they were allowed, and all that is wanted to give 
the drama new life is a change in the attitude of the public. That may 
seem much to ask for; but great changes do come quickly in the 
attitude of the public towards this or that art. Who, a dozen or 
twenty years ago, would have believed that good music would attract 
in London the audiences that it does to-day ? The old sneer that we 
are an unmusical people has lost its meaning; it is no longer true, 
if we may judge by the great crowds that music attracts and by the 
music that attracts these crowds. Fine performances of fine works 
fill the Queen’s Hall again and again, and in the parks and open spaces 
the bands play, not, as we might expect, so-called popular pieces, 
but serious classical music. In the gallery of the Opera we find a 
more intelligent, a more critical audience when the works of Wagner 
are being performed than is to be found in any other gallery in the 
world. On every side there is evidence that, as a nation, we no longer 
regard music as a mere entertainment, but as an art, to be taken 
seriously, not frivolously. In London this change is quite recent, 
but it may be a little older in the Provinces. If we look for the cause, 
we shall very likely find it in education. 

The great festival choirs for which the North, the Midlands, and 
the West are famous are composed of persons from all walks of life, 
from a hundred and one businesses and professions. These persons, 
constantly practising and rehearsing, and once a year performing, 
one or other of the great oratorios are educated to an appreciation, 
not merely of good music, but also of a correct interpretation of 
good music. In some towns a fair percentage of the population— 
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some hundreds of persons in the festival choir and some other hundreds 
in the rival choir, that thinks itself better than the festival choir— 
have a real, practical interest in music. They have learned by practice 
and study its beauties and difficulties, and because they have them- 
selves been performers they make intelligent listeners. Whether or 
not we were ever the unmusical nation that we had the reputation of 
being I do not know, but there can be no doubt that musical educa- 
tion has made such strides of late years that intelligent and critical 
audiences are the rule and not the exception whenever a new work 
is performed. The Welsh collier or the Lancashire mill-hand is a 
musician, and it is of no use trying to put him off with bad music ; 
he knows what good music is, and he means to have it when he pays 
his money for a seat at a concert. It would be impudent for pro- 
fessionals to perform indifferently in such a town as Sheffield, which 
out of its own citizens can produce a world-famous choir. The public, 
educated by musical performances in which they themselves take 
part, demand better and better work from composers and professional 
musicians. Now, if the public were educated in this way by dramatic 
performances in which they themselves played the parts, would it be 
unreasonable to suppose that presently a higher standard of work 
would be asked of authors and actors ? 

The whole trouble with the drama at the present moment is that 
the Puritans, in their mistaken zeal, drove it out of the hearts of the 
people, and that it has never really returned. In medieval times 
the townspeople themselves helped in their presentation of plays, 
and the drama was then a part of their lives; not the business of a 
few hired players, but the business, at a certain time each year, of a 
whole community. A town had not to look beyond its own tradesmen 
for actors, for the smith and the tanner and the cobbler trained for 
the yearly performance of the miracle plays as to-day they train for 
the annual brass-band contest. At York, Coventry, Wakefield, and 
Chester the drama belonged to the town and to the people as now do 
the musical festivals at Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford. If the drama were in that position to-day, 
you may be sure that audiences would know so much of acting, would 
be so quick to notice any fault, that professional actors would have to 
play very well to win success. As it is, the people inherit a prejudice 
against the drama, and they still keep at a distance the art that their 
fathers cast out as an abominable vanity. We think it well that a 
few plays should be presented in our theatres, but we are not prepared 
as yet to take back the drama into our hearts, where it once dwelt. 
We witness plays, but we do not dream of understanding acting or 
play-writing, for the old fanatical Puritan lingers in us, and we are 
not sure that it is respectable to have a practical knowledge of these 
things. Not so the man who goes to the concert. He goes, meaning 
to understand and judge all that he hears; goes, loving music, not 
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merely tolerating it ; goes, perhaps, as one whose choral or orchestral 
society will perform next week the very piece he hears performed 
to-day by professionals. He has taken music into his heart, but the 
playgoer has not taken the drama into his ; and, because of this, musical 
performances are, as a rule, far better than dramatic. A singer knows 
that his listener is alert, sympathetic, critical, probably something 
of a performer himself; but the actor feels that the majority of his 
audience watches him, as it were, with but half-opened eyes, and but 
dimly comprehends the difficulties of his task. 


The life so short, the craft so long to learn, 
Th’ essay so hard, so sharp the conquering.’ 


But what, may I ask, will be the attitude of the public towards 
the drama when those pageants which have taken place in the Pro- 
vinces in the past two or three years, and, we hope, will be followed 
by many more, have revived the intimacy that at one time existed 
between the people and the art of acting? The theatre will then 
draw, I think, an educated public such as the concert hall draws now. 
By an educated public I do not mean a public taken from what we call 
the educated classes, but a public which, though taken from all classes, 
really understands the play. For instance, a very intelligent and 
sympathetic audience might come from Hildenborough, where there 
is a band of village players. These men, though not professionals, 
do know, by actual experience, something of the art of acting, and 
their presence in a theatre would certainly be an incentive to any 
conscientious actor. It is the knowledge that the drama is not under- 
stood that leads to slovenly, haphazard performances of indifferent 
plays, and the knowledge that music is understood that has led to 
the improvement which the past ten years have seen in musical 
performances. That pageants will gradually spread throughout the 
country an understanding of the drama is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, for so long as the public remains uncritical our drama 
is hardly likely to improve to any great extent. 

Some may question that an improvement in the drama is of vital 
importance. ‘ If the drama entertains, is not that enough?’ Surely 
that is too poor a view to hold even of the Cinderella of the arts. 
A very different view was held by the Greeks and by medieval Church- 
men. By them the drama was employed to teach history and to 
inspire the people with ideals. We still expect literature, painting, 
and music to do more than entertain : we expect these arts to instruct 
and inspire us; and we slight and insult the drama when we ask of 
it only entertainment. We have no good reason for rating the drama 
in this way below the other arts. The appeal to our senses may be 
slightly less in drama than in painting and music, but the appeal 
to our intellect is greater. 


2 Chaucer. 
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The Bishop of Ripon in one of his brilliant speeches recently 
insisted with an eloquence which charmed and convinced his hearers 
that it is reserved for the art that finds its expression in words to give 
direct moral teaching, and the drama, although rarely taken seriously 
by the public, is that art. We must not forget, however—and here 
again I am quoting the bishop—that, although there is in the drama 
this direct appeal through words, there is another appeal, less 
direct but hardly less powerful, through the delineation of character. 
Between them the dramatist and the actor, by the creation and 
delineation of character, can do much to make us think about human 
nature, and to think about human nature is to learn much. So long 
as life is faithfully depicted upon the stage, the drama must always 
be an art that can teach many many things to those persons who are 
willing to learn. Unfortunately, we do not want to learn. The 
stress of modern life makes us too tired, or we mistrust that the 
teaching of the drama would be good. We are afraid to risk being 
wearied or led astray by this teaching, and we ask only to be amused. 
Consequently, an art that in olden times was a great moral force 
has now little or no influence on us. The play has ceased to inspire 
the people, and the people to inspire the play ; and it is remarkable 
that the drama, in the face of this, is as good as it is. It is unfair 
to say that such drama as we have is not good of its kind, but is it 
of the kind that is worthy of the past ? When we remember what the 
Greeks and the Elizabethans made of the drama, we cannot be content 
with things as they are. It is not sufficient that that which taught 
and inspired our forebears should only amuse us. Surely all of us who 
are connected with the stage are keenly alive to the necessity of 
an improvement—to the necessity of a return to the old ideals; but 
before we can do anything the people, too, must become alive to this 
necessity. That the people will soon begin to take the drama seriously 
is not, I think, too much to hope. We have seen how quick and how 
great the change has been in musical performances since the people 
began to take a serious, practical interest in music. 

Music and the drama do much to heal differences, to cement 
friendships, between nations. Time was when an opera by Wagner 
was hissed off the stage in Paris, and the indignant composer elegantly 
retaliated by calling the French ‘a nation of grimacing apes,’ while 
nothing artistic could be expected from perfide Albion. Other times, 
other manners. The greatness of Wagner is recognised by artistic 
France as it is by the rest of the civilised world. Our choirs have 
sung the Choral Symphony in Paris and our actors have played there 
with success; a play written in French by an English dramatist 
has been performed. Mr. Tree’s visit to Berlin is still in our minds, 
and the fact that a German theatre and a French theatre are possible 
here in London surely makes for unity, peace, and concord in the affairs 
of nations. 
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The moment that a serious practical interest in the drama—as an 
art, not as an entertainment—comes to the people, then you may be 
sure as great and as quick a change will be seen on the stage. It is 
seriously to be hoped that a deep sympathetic interest in the drama 
will spring from the performance of pageants and of village plays, 
all of which are means to cultivate the love of beauty and the dramatic 
sense. May they go on and prosper! Increase of education and 
increase of refinement go hand in. hand, the hideous chromo-lithograph 
is already ousted by the delicate reproduction of the world’s master- 
pieces—and so the drama which appeals to the intelligent must in the 
long run supplant the mere entertainment. The limits of the dramatic 
art are defined by the limits of a nation’s intelligence, and there is 
hope for its future as long as writers of marked intellectual attainments 
can be induced to give us of their best. 


ArtTHUR BouRCHIER. 





THE TRIAL OF ELIZABETH, DUCHESS 
OF KINGSTON 


On Monday, the 15th of April 1776, Westminster Hall presented 
a remarkable scene. The peers, considerably over one hundred in 
number, had come from their cwn House for the purpose of a great 
State Trial. Among them were the royal prince, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and Henry, Earl of Bathurst, the Lord Chancellor, before whom 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod carried the white staff of his 
temporary office of Lord High Steward, Lord Gower, the President 
of the Council, and Lord Dartmouth, the Lord Privy Seal, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, some ten or twelve dukes, and a 
long array of the members of the peerage, with the learned judges to 
advise the peers, and the important officials known as yeomen ushers, 
ser‘eants at arms, Chester and Somerset heralds, and others with high- 
sounding titles. Seated, not among the judges, but in his place as a 
Baron, was the venerable Lord Mansfield, who had been for twenty 
years the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 

The place was worthy of such an assembly ; it was ‘ the Hall which 
had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, and the just absolution of 
Somers—the Hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of 
Justice with the placid courage which has half redeemed his fame ;’ 
and this solemn assembly was met for the trial of Elizabeth— 
‘Countess of Bristol,’ according to the case for the prosecution, or 
‘Dowager Duchess of Kingston,’ according to her own assertion, for 
bigamy. 

Although at that time the crime of polygamy (to give it its correct 
name) was a capital offence; it was a ‘clergyable’ one—that is to say, 
the offender sustained no more punishment for it on a first occasion 
than (if a commoner) that of being branded in the hand; and though 
a dispute was certain to take place at some stage as to whether a 
peeress enjoyed the same immunity that a peer did from this in- 
dignity, it was certain that even if a conviction took place no further 
penalty would be exacted from her. 

To the bar of this House was now brought a woman of some 
fifty-two years of age—still showing signs of that beauty which in 
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earlier years had made her career so celebrated and so notorious ; 
she was habited in mourning (her extravagant indulgence in which 
@ year or two previously had excited the ridicule of Horace Walpole), 
but her manner and carriage were no longer ostentatious—the dress, 
we are told, was plain, the attendants not too numerous; the dismay 
at her unwonted situation perfectly unaffected—so much so, and so 
sensibly did she behave, that the first general verdict was highly 
favourable to her. 

Even read at this length of time the story of the career of this 
woman who began life as Elizabeth Chudleigh has in it all the elements 
of a drama. She was of a good family in Devonshire, many members 
of which had honourably distinguished themselves in the service of 
their country; Sir John Chudleigh, the last of them, in her own words 

lost his life at the siege of Ostend, at eighteen years of age, gloriously 
preferring to die with his colours in his bosom rather than accept 
quarter from a gallant French officer, who, in compassion to his 
youth, three times offered him his life for that ensign, which was shot 
through his heart.’ She possessed sufficient influence to be made when 
quite young a Maid of Honour to Augusta, Princess of Wales, and in the 
summer of 1744, being then about twenty years of age, she chanced to 
be with her aunt,a Mrs. Hammer, on a visit to a cousin at Lainston, 
near Winchester. It was here, at Winchester races, that she met 
Augustus Hervey, a mere boy, a cadet of the Bristol family. He wasa 
lieutenant of the Cornwall, then at Portsmouth, and about to proceed 
to the West Indies. 

Mrs. Hammer was a scheming woman, and abetted the designs of 
her niece, who is said to have been piqued because the Duke of Hamilton 
had married another Elizabeth, one of the lovely Gunning sisters, instead 
of herself. To the boy himself she may have presented the same ap- 
pearance as Beatrix did to Harry Esmond when he gazed enraptured 
upon her as she descended the Walcote staircase, ‘agile as a nymph, 
lofty asa queen—now melting, now imperious, nowsarcastic.’ She is said 
to have been the original of Beatrix, and when we look at Du Maurier’s 
illustration (the Reynolds portrait hardly does justice to Elizabeth’s 
voluptuous charms) we can imagine how she may have fired the 
blood of the young lieutenant. The courtship was a brief one, and 
there is a little natural trait about the circumstance that at the trial 
thirty-two years later one of the witnesses fixed the season of the 
year by the fact that ‘ there were green-gages ripe, which the lady and 
gentleman were both very fond of.’ The marriage, however, was not 
@ prudent or desirable one for either of them ; and as the bridegroom’s 
illustrious family would not have approved it, and the post of Maid 
of Honour would have been forfeited, it had necessarily to be kept 
secret. This was comparatively easy in those days, because Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act directed against clandestine marriages had not yet 
been passed. The parish of Lainston was a remarkably small one, 
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so much so that the house where they were visiting is said to have 
been the only one in it, and the church was at the end of the garden. 
The parson came at eleven o’clock at night, and the young people 
were married in the presence of the aunt, their host,a maid, and one 
other gentleman who held a taper in his hat while the service was read ; 
after which the maid was sent to see that the coast was clear of the 
other servants while the party made its way back to the house. Whata 
dramatic situation: the darkness of the night, relieved by the taper 
in the hat, the parson ‘ passing rich on fifteen pounds a year,’ the 
royal Maid of Honour, the young sailor, and the maid keeping guard 
outside! No parish register existed, and the only evidence preserved 
was that in the memory of the witnesses. 

Two or three days later the lieutenant sailed in his ship, and 
Elizabeth in due course returned to the service of the Princess of 
Wales. They met again two years later, when she was living to all 
intents and purposes as a single woman in Conduit Street ; he visited 
her occasionally, but the marriage was still kept a secret; a child 
was born but died in infancy,’and in 1747, about a year after his return, 
they seem to have deliberately separated and (apparently) did not 
meet again. Had nothing further been done, the lapse of time would 
gradually have effaced all subsisting evidences of the union. Un- 
fortunately for Elizabeth, her ambition and covetousness a dozen 
years later made her temporarily desirous of perpetuating them. 

In 1759 there seemed some chance of Lord Bristol dying and of 
Augustus Hervey succeeding to his title and money. Miss Chudleigh 
(to give her her maiden name) now determined to have everything 
in order to prove the solemnisation of the marriage. Mr. Amis, the 
parson who had married them, had left Lainston, and was living in ill 
health at Winchester, practically dying. She went down, visited him 
on his sick-bed, and with the aid of his wife and a Winchester attorney 
concocted a so-called register book for births, marriages, and burials 
in the parish of Lainston ; put in one earlier entry, and then that of 
her marriage. This done she was in boisterous spirits, talked of her 
prospects, her baby and the money she had spent in clothes for it, 
and said the present affair was 100,000/. in her pocket. Mr. Amis 
died, but Elizabeth’s sanguine hopes were baffled by Lord Bristol 
recovering from his illness, and the prospect of the title and fortune 
receded into futurity. The curtain thus fell on the second act of the 
drama. The way for the third was paved by the scandalous life 
which Elizabeth had begun to lead. 

Not correct or modest at any time, she had shocked society by 
appearing at a masked ball as Iphigenia, so insufficiently clad, indeed, 
that Horace Walpole said you might have taken her for Andromeda ; 
she formed a liaison with Evelyn Pierrepont, second Duke of Kingston, 
which was a notorious circumstance in society when, in 1760, she gave 
a great ball in honour of George, Prince of Wales. She also bought a 
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piece of land in Knightsbridge, and built on it the house which was 
afterwards called Kingston House. It still stands, overlooking Hyde 
Park, picturesque if externally somewhat out of date, and is now 
inhabited by Lord Listowel. The Duke of Kingston was an old man, 
and Elizabeth herself almost forty-four years of age, when in the 
year 1768 she set about mending her fortunes, but this time not by 
fabricating evidence of the former marriage, which had been her aim 
in 1759, but by casting about for some subtle means of getting rid 
of it. Augustus Hervey was of quite the same mind as herself, and 
negotiations passed between them through an intermediary for getting 
rid of a marriage so burdensome and hateful to them both. His 
proposal was a collusive divorce, but she objected to being paraded 
unnecessarily as the guilty party ; besides, to get a divorce (a cumbrous 
proceeding in those days) he would have to allege that they had been 
married, and, as Horace Walpole wrote to his friend Conway, ‘the 
nymph sent him word that, if he proves her his wife, he must pay 
her debts, and she owes 16,000/.—not a pleasant prospect, as long as 
Lord Bristol was still living. The divorce procedure was therefore 
dropped, and in place of it a contrivance which was a masterpiece 
of misplaced artifice was resorted to. 

There was and still is in the legal armoury of this country a vener- 
able weapon, utilised on special occasion only, known as a suit for 
jactitation of marriage, in which a petitioner complains that some one 
else ‘ boasts ’ that he is married to her, and the common answer to this 
assertion is the respondent’s claim that he is so married, and, if he 
fails to prove it, he is enjoined to perpetual silence on the topic. It 
occurred to the ingenious and unscrupulous advisers of the Herveys 
that Elizabeth might bring this action against her husband, and by 
way of evidence show, which was easy enough as the marriage had 
been kept a secret one, that she had had correspondence with people 
under the name of Mrs. Chudleigh (‘ Mrs.’ of course did not then 
import a married woman), that she had bought and sold land (in- 
cluding the house at Knightsbridge), dealt with her bankers, received 
legacies, signed bonds, in fact conducted all the ordinary affairs of life 
as, apparently, a spinster. Augustus Hervey, on the other hand, was 
to allege that they were married at a private house at Sparshot, a 
statement which was untrue and one which she could truthfully 
deny. Her evidence was to be made as cogent as possible and not 
to be too much shaken on cross-examination, while his was to be 
evasive and apparently easy of contradiction. The trick was a 
very ingenious one, and the honest judge of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
who had to decide the suit was easily hoodwinked, and pronounced 
a long-winded sentence to the effect that Elizabeth Chudleigh 
‘was and now is a spinster free from all matrimonial contracts or 
espousals—more especially with the said unjust Augustus John 
Hervey ’—that he had wickedly and maliciously boasted to the contrary 
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which he was now admonished to desist from doing in the future, 
and that he was to pay her 100/. as taxed costs. An arrangement more 
palpably fraudulent and, as one would suppose, futile could hardly 
be imagined, but armed with this ecclesiastical decree that she was 
married to no one, least of all to Hervey, she proceeded to make use 
of her supposed freedom, and in less than a month was married, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, to the Duke of Kingston. The wedding 
was solemnised with great éclat, the King and Queen wore her favours, 
and at some date after her marriage the ducal pair took up their 
residence at Kingston House. 

Everything up to now had gone sufficiently smoothly. Though 
her reputation was of a very low calibre, a coronet and a fortune 
cover up most things, and so long as the elderly Duke lived, her 
marriage with him was not openly impeached ; we can read in the 
gossiping letters of the times the contemptuous manner in which her 
morals were handled, but the influence that she possessed would 
be quite enough to keep that in whispers which might soon break 
into very open language indeed. But a woman of Elizabeth’s bold 
spirits was bound to make mistakes. She made a great mistake 
when a girl in marrying a boy without expectations; she made a 
second when, from cupidity, she put the evidences of that imprudent 
marriage on record ; she now made a third in the matter of the Duke 
of Kingston’s will. Had she contented herself with a modest share 
of his fortune she would not have incurred the enmity of a certain 
nephew of his, whose vengeance, sparing neither labour nor money, 
was to bring about her downfall. This was one Evelyn Meadows, 
son of the Duke’s sister, of whom at the trial the Duchess in self- 
defence remarked that the heartlessness with which he jilted a lady 
for fear of offending the Duke, his cruelty to his mother and sister, and 
his leaving the army at the moment of war estranged his uncle, who 
saw nothing of him for eighteen years. On the other hand, she said, 
in the short married life of three years the Duke made three wills, 
each one more favourable to her than the last, and had she been so 
minded she might have obtained the bulk of the fortune for her own 
family, but ‘I respected his honour, I loved his virtues, and had rather 
have forfeited my life than have used any undue influence to injure 
the family.’ 

Her gratitude to the Duke may have been of a genuine kind, so 
far as a perverted nature like hers was susceptible of any amiable 
traits ; at any rate she affected the most extravagant signs of mourning 
at his death, which took place in September 1773. The will gave 
her the lands for life and the personal property absolutely, and Evelyn 
Meadows was disinherited. She was described as ‘my dearest wife 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, alias Elizabeth Chudleigh, alias 
Elizabeth Hervey, and Horace Walpole sarcastically remarked 
that he had never before heard of a Duchess being described in a 
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will in the manner in which a certain class of person is indicted at the 
Old Bailey. Meadows disputed the will, but reserved all the venom 
of his vindictiveness for a criminal prosecution. 

Not long after the Duke’s death, Lord Bristol also died : one may 
be grateful that his death did not occur, when it seemed probable, 
in 1759, or the remarkable career of the Duchess would have been 
robbed of most of its interest. Anyhow Elizabeth was now at length 
a peeress, and if she was not a Duchess, was at any rate only two 
degrees lower in social precedence, and, to quote Walpole once more, 
writing in anticipation of her conviction, ‘her Countess-hood will 
save her Duchess-hood from being burnt in the hand.’ Evelyn 
Meadows had been busily at work with his witnesses : Ann Cradock, 
the maid who had kept guard outside Lainston parish church thirty 
years before, was still alive, and, what was more to the point and quite 
in keeping with dramatic fitness, had married a servant of Augustus 
Hervey; she therefore had a strong motivein giving evidence against 
Elizabeth. The widow of Mr. Amis, the clergyman, was also alive ; she 
on the other hand had now married a retainer of the Duke of Kingston, 
but her natural tendency to shield the Duchess or else be silent was 
nullified by her husband having been dismissed from his post—a 
circumstance which had led to her writing a painfully humble letter 
to his mistress for his re-instalment; she had not been present at 
the original wedding, but remembered the visit to Winchester and the 
concoction of the register book of births, marriages and burials in the 
parish of Lainston. She had also called to see the Duchess in Arlington 
Street, who had asked ‘ Was it not very good natured of the Duke to 
marry an old maid?’ ‘I looked her in the face,’ replied the other, 
‘and smiled, but said nothing then.’ These two women and Cesar 
Hawkins—the surgeon who had acted as intermediary between the 
Herveys in their collusive proceedings, and who vainly asked for the 
shelter of professional privilege to be extended to his conversations 
with the Duchess—were the chief witnesses available for the trial. 

The warrant for her arrest was issued early in 1775 before Hervey 
had become Lord Bristol, and in anticipation of her trial as a commoner 
in the ordinary way before Lord Mansfield ; but the indictment found 
in that manner was duly transferred to the House of Lords later in 
the year, and for the purpose of hearing it the peers had assembled 
in force on the 15th of April 1776, as has already been described. 
In looking over the roll of those who sat in judgment and comparing 
it with that of the present day, one is struck on the whole with the 
similarity of names, though some notable ones have dropped out, 
as for instance, the Dukes of Bridgewater, of Dorset, of Chandos, 
and of Bolton, Frederick Lord Chedworth, Henry Earl of Fauconberg, 
and Edward Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer. John Duke of Argyle, 
in the peerage of Scotland, was the Junior Baron, sitting as Baron 
Sundridge in the peerage of Great Britain ; he had married, as her 
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second husband, Elizabeth’s old rival, Elizabeth Gunning, formerly 
Duchess of Hamilton. 

The black-browed Thurlow was Attorney-General, who a dozen 
years later in the same place was to preside during its early stages 
at the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and he pressed the case 
home against the prisoner with all the learning and ability of which 
he was so great a master ; he had to deal at the outset with the Duchess’s 
trump card, the verdict in the matrimonial suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court ; and the arguments of counsel as to the effects of the decision 
of the respectable Dr. Bettesworth, the ecclesiastical judge, occupy 
sixty-five columns in the volume of the State Trials. The judges’ 
advice was asked, and Sir William De Grey (afterwards Lord Walsing- 
ham), the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, pronounced 
their unanimous opinion that the ecclesiastical decision did not in any 
way interfere with the prosecution; moreover that, if on general 
grounds it had been conclusive, the collusion and fraud with which it 
had been obtained would have destroyed its effect. The case is well 
known to all lawyers, so far as this technical aspect of it is concerned : 
it is a landmark of jurisprudence in the subject to which it relates, 
but, though the actual written opinion of the judges is often studied, 
I venture to think that few people would care to wade through the 
dreary mass of argument by which that opinion is prefaced. Twodays 
and part of a third were occupied in this preliminary matter of 
sweeping away the edifice of sand which the Herveys had spent so 
much ingenuity in erecting. 

At last the trial of the merits of the case was reached and Thurlow, 
in his opening, delivered himself of some very proper and pompous 
observations on the horrible crime of polygamy, than which, he said, 
‘imagination can scarcely state a crime which calls more loudly, 
and in a greater variety of respects, for the interposition of. civil 
authority; which, besides the gross and open scandal given to religion, 
tends more to corrupt the purity of domestic life, and to loosen 
those sacred connections and close relations designed by Providence 
to bind the moral world together; or which may create more civil 
disorder, especially in a country where the title to great honour and 
high office is hereditary.’ These words were followed by a great uproar 
behind the bar, though whether of approval or the contrary does not 
appear. After a prolonged discourse of a very heavy nature, Thurlow 
came to the point and told the actual story with great conciseness and 
simplicity, and then the witnesses were called. The maid Cradock 
had a very unpleasant time in cross-examination, and had to stand 
a running fire of questions as to the inducements held out to her to 
giveevidence. Cesar Hawkins gave evidence in the approved medical 
manner, ready, exact, unflurried. 

His story as to the Duchess’s concern in learning that an oath 
as to her being unmarried would be expected by the Ecclesiastical 
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Court is amusing reading. She was nearly dropping the whole suit 
when she found this was necessary, but ultimately the oath proposed 
to her was so satisfactorily complicated that she found she could 
take it with an easy conscience. The ceremony as done, she told 
Hawkins, ‘ was such a scrambling shabby business and so much in- 
complete that she would have been full as unwilling to take a positive 
oath that she was married as that she was not married.’ She had 
seemed in 1759 very certain that her marriage was a real one when 
she saw Mr. and Mrs. Amis at Winchester. The latter lady, after 
narrating that part of the story, was mercilessly heckled as to who 
was paying her expenses during the trial, and it was perhaps fortunate 
for Evelyn Meadows that there was no necessity for him to give 
evidence. 

The Duchess herself made a powerful appeal to the sympathy of 
the peers; she is said to have written the speech herself, and told 
her counsel, who tried to dissuade her from speaking it, that they 
might be good lawyers, but ‘did not understand speaking to the 
passions.’ She made a good point in asking why she had been un- 
molested in the five years during which she had been the Duke’s 
acknowledged wife, castigated Evelyn Meadows mercilessly, and said 
she cared nothing for losing her fortune and thought only of reputation, 
‘for I have rested,’ she said, ‘on that seat where the poor blind Beli- 
sarius is said to have asked charity of every passenger, after having 
conquered the Goths and Vandals, Africans and Persians ; and would 
do the same without murmuring if’ her judges would rehabilitate 
her. 

The peers were not called upon at once to give their verdict, but 
returned to their chamber to consider it, and, when they had come 
again into Westminster Hall, were asked their opinions individually, 
beginning with John, Lord Sundridge, who must have had peculiar 
sensations in delivering his. Standing in his place uncovered and 
with his right hand on his breast, he answered, ‘Guilty, upon my 
honour.’ One other Baron present must also have had strange 
memories of another trial of the same kind recalled to his mind, 
George Lord de Ferrers of Chartley ; he also voted her guilty, as indeed 
did all the Peers, although the Duke of Newcastle said ‘ Guilty 
erroneously, but not intentionally, upon my honour.’ The Duke of 
Newcastle was a friend of the Duke of Kingston and his neighbour 
in the Nottinghamshire ‘ Dukeries,’ of which after this trial Walpole 
wrote that ‘ Merry Sherwood is a triste region, and wanted a race of 
outlaws to enliven it, but Duchess Robin Hood had fled the country.’ 

The last to give their opinions were the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Cumberland (whose own 
marriage with Lady Anne Horton so incensed George the Third and 
contributed to the passing of the Royal Marriages Act), and the Lord 
High Steward himself, who all concurred in the verdict of guilty. The 
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Duchess of Kingston being called upon prayed the benefit of the peer- 
age to exempt her from being branded in the hand. Thurlow struggled 
hard to have her compelled to undergo this ignominy, but the peers 
sustained her claim of immunity and the Lord High Steward, after a 
short lecture to her, observed: ‘Madam, you are discharged, paying 
your fees,’ and the curious drama, called by some a solemn farce 
and by others a mummery, came to an end. But, apart from the 
anomaly that no imprisonment was anticipated even in the event 
of a conviction, there seems hardly reason for calling it by any such 
contemptuous term; and though the verdict was obviously right, 
one cannot help being glad that Evelyn Meadows was not gratified 
by any corporal indignity being inflicted on his quasi-aunt. It is 
recorded that the fashionable world was more interested in this 
trial than in the events which, at the moment, were losing us our 
colonies in America. 

Her manner of life afterwards was nomadic and ill-regulated, 
and she was often the dupe of adventurers. She had a memorable 
quarrel about the time of her trial with Foote the comedian, who 
wanted to satirise her as ‘ Kitty Crocodile,’ but she brandished the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department in his face; he brought her after- 
wards into his play of ‘The Capuchin,’ and scarified her Irish chap- 
lain, who retaliated in a brutal and terrible manner. Beatrix Esmond 
grown old is not an agreeable character, nor did Thackeray literally 
copy the career of Elizabeth Chudleigh ; but we can compare the 
latter in her old age looking back on her early recollections of court 
life, and her subsequent chequered career, with the Baroness Bernstein 
in her second childhood, mistaking Warrington for his grandfather 
Henry Esmond and exclaiming :— 

‘ My dear, ’tis of no use, I am not good enough for you. I love cards, and 
play, and Court; and oh, Harry, you don’t know all!’ Here her voice changed, 
and she flung her head up. ‘ His father married Anne Hyde, and sure the 
Esmond blood is as good as any that’s not royal. Mamma, you must please to 
treat me with more respect. Vos sermons me fatiguent; entendez-vous ? faites 
place 4 mon Altesse Royale: Mesdames, me connaissez-vous? Je suis la ——’ 
Here she broke out into frightful hysterical shrieks and laughter, and as we 
ran up to her, alarmed, ‘ Oui, Henri,’ she says, ‘il a juré de m’épouser, et les 


princes tiennent parole—n’est-ce pas ?’ 
Hue CHILpERs. 
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SOME TRADITIONS OF AVIGNON 


A society was formed at Toulouse many years ago for the purpose 
of collecting and piecing together the broken traditions of Provence, 
which lie scattered, like dry fragmentary bones, over every part 
of that eventful and romantic country, and of building them up into 
homogeneous forms wherewith to fill the empty niches of its social 
and religious history. To MM. Paya and Cayla, representing litera- 
ture and history, and to M. Isidore Latour, a Provengal poet—all 
active workers in this sort of paleontological school in the beginning of 
the last century—we are indebted for bringing together and making 
intelligible some old traditions of Vaucluse which take us back 
in imagination to the Middle Ages. We have been attracted, in 
particular, by such as relate to a conspiracy at Avignon (which was 
considered by Petrarch as the modern Babylon) against the life 
of a very eminent personage there ; because not only was this individual 
a remarkably able and interesting character, but because the nature 
of the plot of which he was the intended victim brings before us 
very vividly the spiritual atmosphere of that time, and shows its 
impact with political and mysterious agencies. Whether or not 
these traditions be literally and wholly true in their details, is of 
small importance ; their interest lies in the fact that they were the 
chief, if not the only, source of the early chronicles and annals of a 
period when historians were few and events of political and religious 
moment were many, and when changes in the social and religious 
world were so frequent, precipitate, and violent that writers were 
forced to content themselves with recording the bare structural 
outlines of such movements, and to leave unnoticed their minor 
incidents. Moreover, we purpose taking note only of such tradi- 
tions as do not conflict with the chronicles, and such as are in keeping 
with evidence which, in its day, was held to be sufficient attestation 
of facts in the courts of law. We are speaking of a time when violent 
measures were employed to redress evils, great or small, real or 
imaginary ; of days in which the spirit of compromise was unknown, 
or at best regarded as a pusillanimous stranger; when disputes between 
communities were settled, as a matter of course, by the arbitrament 
of arms, under the leadership of a militant Church, and private 
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animosities were held, in the popular mind, to justify the perpetration 
of the worst crimes. 

According to M. Cayla (who based his account of the conspiracy 
we have in mind upon the Chroniques de Vassingham), the plot was 
one in which the conspirators, in order to carry out their design with 
the least risk of detection, resorted to the subtle, if circumlocutory, 
methods of the black arts. Such methods, although condemned by 
Church and State, were trusted and employed by all sections of society, 
from emperors and popes downwards. Many professors of the occult 
sciences (so called), who had been expelled from Italy in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, took refuge in Southern France, 
and among them was an old man (known as an adept in magic and 
sorcery in his native Florence), who found his way to Avignon (then 
the seat of the Papal Court and a hotbed of superstition and intrigue), 
where he sheltered himself in a deserted hovel on the outskirts of the 
city and for a time practised unmolested his forbidden arts. The day 
came, however, when he, like many another of his kind, fell into the 
clutches of the law. 

Tradition concerning this event is very circumstantial, and as it 
presents us with a picturesque scene we may be allowed, perhaps, 
to here depict it in some detail. We are told that one night the 
sorcerer was in his miserable chamber, in the middle of which stood 
a brazier of burning charcoal, whose glow afforded its only light. 
Taking a handful of leaves of plants freshly culled with the dews upon 
them, he threw them upon the red embers, and in a few moments the 
cell was filled with dense clouds of smoke. The fumes were like a 
solid wall encompassing him, and as he stirred the embers fresh clouds 
issued therefrom of a lurid tint, and, taking weird and fantastic shapes, 
stole away into the obscurity. He gazed at every new form as it 
rose from the brazier as though he sought therein the lineaments of 
some familiar demon. Following these dusky shades as they hovered 
for a moment over the glow and then hurried into the gloom, his 
eyes fell upon other human eyes peering at him through the wall of 
smoke. Engaged with his incantations the old man had not heard 
the door of his cell open, nor the footsteps of two men who had entered, 
and now stood before him. He recognised them both; One was a 
physician of high standing in the city, to whom he had a few days 
before sold some poison ; the other was Hughes Géraud, who had 
recently been created by the Pope, Bishop of Cahors. 

‘ You are the Florentine who practises magic ?’ said the physician, 
addressing him in a low voice. ‘ We are two poor Franciscans who 
would learn something of your art. Is it true that you can read the 
souls of men ?’ 

‘I will answer you,’ replied the sorcerer. ‘You are neither 
poor, nor Franciscans; you came not here to learn my art, but to 
urge me to practise it for an evil end.’ 
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* You lie, son of Satan!’ exclaimed the bishop. ‘It is no crime 
we entertain. To relieve the oppressed, to shield the holy Church 
from danger, are not evil deeds, but Christian virtues.’ 

‘Do you come to Satan for charity and for protection ?’ cried the 
sorcerer with warmth. 

‘We will not bandy words with Belial,’ said the bishop, turning to 
his companion, ‘ where is your purse ?’ 

‘My arts are much maligned,’ continued the Florentine, after 
@ pause, somewhat mollified at the mention of ‘purse.’ ‘If I distil 
poisons, I am not a poisoner ; or compound philters, ’tis not to gratify 
my love or hate ; or if I drain the springs of life, I do not thereby slake 
my own appetite.’ 

‘If you have the powers you profess,’ said the bishop, ‘do our 
bidding without more words, or, by the Saints, you shall feel the 
rack.’ 

‘The rack? Nay, Monseigneur, I will do what you will. You 
will not betray me ?’ 

‘ Listen,’ continued the bishop, speaking in a low tone, ‘tell us 
how the death of Louis le Hutin was encompassed.’ 

‘His Majesty Louis the Tenth !’ cried the magician. 

‘Was not his death encompassed by magic ? ’ asked the bishop. 

‘I know not,’ returned the Florentine, uneasily. 

‘You know well that Jacques de Lor bewitched the king, and 
sapped his life ?’ 

“I remember, Monseigneur, that Jacques was condemned to death 
for his art.’ 

* He escaped the law,’ returned the bishop. 

“Yes, Monseigneur, because he hanged himself at the Chatelet.’ 

‘That was his own act. If you serve us well, you shall come to 
no harm. Say, can you do what de Lor did ?’ 

‘Take the life of the King, Monseigneur ?’ cried the sorcerer in 
alarm. 

‘No matter to you whose life it is we seek to end. Here are 
the images demanded by your infernal arts. Take them, and work 
your direst spells upon him of whom they are the effigies.’ 

The Florentine, with trembling hands, took three little waxen 
images from the bishop, and gazed at them intently by the light of 
the glowing embers—trying to find in them a resemblance that he 
could identify : 

* By Satan !’ he cried, ‘ his Holiness the Pope !’ 

At this moment the door of the cell opened and a number of 
soldiers of the Pontiff's bodyguard entered the chamber. 

‘Seize the conspirators,’ cried the Chief of the Guard. ‘In the 
name of John the Twenty-second, successor of Peter, you are my 
prisoners.’ 

Thus discovered flagrante delicto, Géraud, Bishop of Cahors, 
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Arcambal of Quercy, the Pope’s physician in ordinary, and the 
Florentine sorcerer, were seized and bound, and carried off to the 
dungeons of the pontifical palace. 

Such is a sketch of the conspiracy against the life of his Holiness 
Pope John the Twenty-second. We are unable to find either in the 
works of Baluzius, or in the biographies of this Pontiff, which he 
selects from the writings of Bernardus Guidonis and others, any details 
of this crime, but the contribution of tradition to the narrative as 
we have presented it has the recommendation that it introduces in its 
details nothing inconsistent with the main facts of this conspiracy 
upon which all writers are agreed, and nothing that could not have 
been elicited from one or other of the individuals charged with the 
crime, or from the actual eye or ear witnesses of the scene we have 
described. 

A strange feature of this matter is the inadequate motive for 
the crime that is advanced by the chroniclers. We are told that the 
Italian Cardinals, led by Napoléon des Ursins (Orsini) and some French 
bishops—in particular Hugues Géraud of Cahors, had urged the 
Pope to remove the Holy See from Avignon to Rome, and because 
his Holiness refused to do anything of the kind, they determined to 
take his life. It was natural that the Italians should wish for the 
change ; and it is intelligible that a man like Géraud, who was a 
time-server, strongly suspected of simony, and ‘trés déréglé dans ses 
meurs,’ should consider it to his advantage to support the Italian 
faction, since he might secure promotion from that quarter. But 
it is difficult to believe that concealing personal and ulterior aims, 
these, the chief conspirators, could make out a good case to those 
whom they urged to commit the crime who were immediately of the 
Pontiff’s entowrage, and Frenchmen like John himself, and therefore 
mostly interested in the seat of the Church remaining at Avignon, 
where it had been established since 1305. 

‘Je suis fermement résolu de ne jamais transporter le saint Si*ge 
& Rome,’ said the Pope, determined to put his foot down once for all 
upon a scheme which his quick practical mind detected as a move 
in the interest of the Gibelin party with which his own, the Guelph, 
was openly at war. He went further and said, ‘ Vous voudriez que je 
quitte pour toujours ma patrie pour allez mourir dans votre ville 
ruinée que vous appelez Rome!’ This outspoken patriotism, whilst 
an outrage to the sensibilities of the Italians, must have appealed to 
his own countrymen, and increases the difficulty mentioned. John 
the Twenty-second thus delivered himself immediately after his 
coronation at the metropolitan church at Lyons, on his way, in fact, 
to his palace at Avignon. 

We can picture the gorgeous pontifical barge emblazoned with 
banners and bunting, with the newly crowned Pope and his Cardinals 
and Bishops in their vestments of scarlet and gold, sweeping 
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majestically by the fertile shores of the intrepid Rhone, and nearing the 
grand old city of Avignon (‘la ville sonnante,’ as Rabelais calls it), with 
its battlements and ramparts, and its belfries, towers, and pinnacles, 
piercing the azure sky, the supple Durance winding through the 
smiling plains beyond the city, and the grand Mont Ventoux in its 
mitre of snow and robes of purple, closing in the distance. If further 
we picture the dazzling spectacle of the nobles and princes, and men 
of arms, and peasants from all the country round in their gayest 
colours, and laden with offerings of fruits and flowers, assembled on 
the banks to hail the coming of the venerable Pontiff, we can hardly 
be surprised that his Holiness with this scene before him should have 
exclaimed, ‘ Je suis déterminé & fixer mon séjour 4 Avignon.’ 

Tradition, however, is not silent about some other matters which, 
if true, account for the strong feeling among the clergy against 
John the Twenty-second. The Church, after the death of Clement 
the Fifth, was without a chief for two years. Many conclaves had 
been held to elect a successor to Clement, but without result. The 
cardinals imported into the town of Carpentras, where they assembled, 
their servants, minions, and parasites, who preyed upon the inhabit- 
ants and committed every kind of excess. To put an end to this 
scandal and the anarchy with which the Catholic world was threatened 
by the vacancy of the Chair of St. Peter, Philippe of Poitiers, brother 
of Louis the Tenth, locked up the cardinals in the convent of the 
Dominicans, placed a guard at its doors, and told them that they 
should there remain until they had named a Pope. One of their 
number was a small man over seventy years of age, said to be the 
son of a cobbler of Cahors in Quercy—a man with a keen eye, and a 
masterful mind, learned in both the civil and the canon law, and 
esteemed for his modesty and eminent virtues (‘ habentem testimonium 
bone vite’). His name was Jacques d’Euse, or, as Sismondi calls him, 
Jacques Renaud d’Ossa. The cardinals, wearied with their fruitless 
deliberations and the pressure of circumstances (bolts, bars, and short 
commons), agreed among themselves that Jacques d’Euse should 
name the new Pope, and solemnly pledged themselves to abide by his 
decision. Jacques consented, but being greatly moved by the weight 
of the responsibility thus laid upon him, entreated the Cardinals to 
call upon heaven to inspire him in his choice. After long praying the 
inspiration came to the modest Jacques, and he rose from his knees 
and declared in tones of unmistakable decision, ‘Ego sum Papa.’ 
It is easy to believe that this cowp de thédtre which transformed Jacques 
d’Euse into John the Twenty-second, was regarded as an imposition, 
and that the new Pope thereby made himself many enemies. 

That this account of the election of Jacques d’Euse was largely 
accepted as true, is shown by some chroniclers having taken the 
trouble to deny it. The Abbé Verlaque says that so far from naming 
himself Pope, it is a matter of history that he was unanimously elected 
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by the conclave. This is no refutation, for, admitting its truth, it 
is not inconsistent with the account which it is advanced to refute. 
The conclave unanimously elected Jacques’ choice; Jacques chose 
himself ; therefore, the conclave unanimously elected Jacques. More- 
over, the tradition is in keeping with the character of John. He 
was a strong man among weak men, and he knew it. His whole 
previous career shows that he was eminently ambitious, ‘never threw 
away a chance of promotion, and constantly strived to get, and 
succeeded in getting, nearer and nearer to the Holy See. First, he 
was Chancellor to the King of Naples, next Bishop of Fréjus, thence 
he became Bishop of Avignon ; after that he was created Cardinal- 
Bishop of Oporto, ‘et sic gradatim ascendendo tandem assumptus 
est ad papatum’ (Guidonis). M. Henri Martin says that John the 
Twenty-second, like Boniface the Eighth, ascended the throne 
‘comme un rénard, et qu'il régna comme un lion’ ; and, according to 
Villani, this was not the first time that Jacques had secured won 
tion by nominating himself. 

Whatever may have been the actual details of the plot against 
the life of the Pope, all the chronicles agree in this, that the black 
arts were employed, and that Géraud, Bishop of Cahors, was charged 
with being the arch-conspirator. When he was brought before the 
Pontiff with the piéces de conviction (the small waxen figures), his 
Holiness stripped him of his insignia—anulus, mitra, capa, camisia, and 
berretta—and handed him over to the civil tribunal, which condemned 
him to be flayed alive, torn asunder by horses, and burnt. The 
unhappy Géraud, we are told, supported the torture with an impas- 
sibility ‘ effrayante,’ and died without a murmur. 

John the Twenty-second, like many other eminent men of his 
time, believed in magic and witchcraft. He complained soon after 
his election, says Michaud, that people were trying to poison him, 
and that they practised sorcery upon him. The sincerity of his 
belief in the black arts is attested by the fact that he persecuted 
sorcerers and their kind even more than heretics. ‘ By an edict of 
terrible condemnation he thereby asserted the reality of countless 
forms of diabolism ’ (Milman). 

The old belief that the composition of poisons was taught by 
evil spirits (dira Medew venena) was current in the fourteenth century, 
when astronomy was closely related to astrology, and chemistry to 
alchemy. If we go back to much earlier times, when the use of poisons 
was perhaps confined to infecting weapons of war, their discovery 
may be put to the credit of the medicine men of the tribes, who were 
also the primitive practitioners of sorcery and witchcraft. It was the 
sorcerer who knew and collected maleficent plants, who distilled their 
poisons, and made a study of their different evil effects upon the 
human brain and body. Hence we see that incipient toxicology was 
@ black art. 
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There was nothing extraordinary about the Pope’s believing that 
people were trying to poison him. He lived at a time when a special 
word—empoisonneur—had to be invented to express a distinct pro- 
fession ; when there was a rage for poisoning—a rage that waxed and 
spread until in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it became 
a pestilence that overran the Christian world. Even in England so 
late as 1717 the epidemic became so threatening that special measures 
had to be taken by Addison (who was then Secretary of State) to 
prevent the importation into the country of poisons intended wholly 
for nefarious ends; in particular, of a certain liquor called Aqua 
Tufania (invented by a Greek woman) which, according to the report 
of the British envoys in Italy, had an enormous sale in that country, 
where, at Naples alone, it was said to have effectually disposed of 
six hundred people. We learn, from Chambers’s Book of Days, that ‘ the 
culprits engaged in the making and sale of the liquor pretended a 
religious and conscientious object—they desired to keep the world 
at ease and quiet, by furnishing husbands with the means of getting 
quit of troublesome wives, fathers of unruly sons, a man of his enemy, 
and so forth.’ 

The profession of the empoisonneur was imported into France 
from Italy, and, as we might have expected, wherever it got a footing 
there also we find the practice of magic, sorcery, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
whose forms in the fourteenth century in Southern France were of 
the Italian or classical type. Crespet (Prieur des Célestins de Paris) 
tells us in his work published in 1590, that in the time of Francis the 
First there were more than a hundred thousand sorcerers in France, 
and that since then the number had enormously increased. 

John the Twenty-second not only believed in the black arts, 
but is said to have practised them himself. From the Apology of 
Naudé, published in 1625, it would appear that Sylvester the Second 
was suspected of the practice; and Cardinal Benno makes a like 
charge against Benedict the Ninth, Gregory the Sixth, and Hildebrand ; 
Boniface the Eighth, too (accused by Philippe le Bel), must be added to 
the list. Langlet du Fresney in his Philosophie Hermétique says that 
John the Twenty-second was an adept in alchemy, which he learnt 
from Raymond Lully and Arnoldus de Villeneuve; and in the 
Breviarium of Franciscus Pagus we are told that the Pope transformed 
his palace at Avignon into a vast laboratory for the making of gold, 
and that he even wrote a work on the subject in Latin, in which he 
boasts that he had made two hundred ingots of gold, each weighing 
a hundred pounds! Of the genuineness of this work, which accord- 
ing to Pagus was published at Paris in 1557, there is no more evidence 
than that of the genuineness of the many tomes on medical subjects 
attributed by various authorities to John the Twenty-second, but 
which: belonged to an earlier date ; although it must be admitted that 
our Pope had a considerable knowledge of medicine, or rather let us 
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say of that strange admixture of truth and superstition which passed 
for medical science at that day when (as in the time of Pliny) the 
magic arts were associated with physic, as well as with astronomy and 
religion, and through one or other of these channels cast a spell over 
all minds. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements of du Fresney and Pagus 
with the Pontiff’s fulminations against the alchemists in his Bull 
Spondent pariter, and his merciless treatment of the professors of the 
occult arts associated with alchemy. There is a more reasonable 
explanation of the gold-making laboratory in the resourceful nature 
of the Pope, his long-sightedness and financial genius, and the practical 
outcome of these qualities. John the Twenty-second respected 
worldly goods as the sinews of war with which he daily felt the 
necessity of being provided; and he set himself the task in Sicily, 
Provence, and elsewhere, to stamp out the influence of the Franciscans, 
with Bernard Délicieux at their head, because their teachings were 
inimical to the scheme of his ecclesiastical polity, and, generally, 
to the realisation of his ambitions. For these Franciscans repre- 
sented the Spiritualist school; they discountenanced the accumula- 
tion of riches ; their doctrines concerning practical life were summed 
up in Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. The alchemy of 
John the Twenty-second was the alchemy of the successful man of 
business, of whom we say that whatever he touches he turns to gold. 
If the Italian historian Villani may be trusted in this relation, a sum 
of twenty-five million florins was found in the pontifical palace at 
the Pope’s death. He tells us that John, like his predecessor, Clement 
the Fifth, reserved for himself the revenues of the first year (called 
les annates, or firstfruits) of benefices becoming vacant, and that he 
created an enormous number of such vacancies by shifting arch- 
bishops, bishops, canons, and the minor clergy from one seat or cure 
to another in order to swell these emoluments. But Villani (who 
cannot be accused of reticence) must be taken with some reserve in 
much that he says concerning this Pontiff, for he was an avowed 
partisan of the Gibelins, and of Louis of Bavaria, with whom John 
the Twenty-second was continually at war. 

In the narrative given, the small waxen figures were supposed to 
resemble the Pope, the intended victim of the sorcerer. How common 
was this form of the black arts in those times appears from the coining of 
a special word, envotiter (sometimes written envoulter, from vultus), to 
signify the act of manufacturing such images. These figures in 
wax were held to be prima facie evidence of the crime of sorcery, 
and were produced in, and accepted as such by, the courts of law. 
The Pope, as he regarded these representations of himself, must have 
called to mind the celebrated procts Enguerrand de Marigny, in which 
@ magician, his wife, and valet, were charged with attempting by 
sorcery the lives of Louis the Tenth (/e Hutin) and Charles de Valois, 
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and waxen images bristling with needles being adduced in support 
of the charge, the prisoners were found guilty and executed. These 
images must not be confounded with the apotelesmata which were 
small waxen figures which were supposed to receive by magical 
power the influence of the stars. They were employed by the 
ancients, and, it is said, by the Christian Bishop Eusebius Emissenus, 
jn the practice of divination. 

Having made an example of the Bishop of Cahors, of his own 
physician, ‘and several clerks’ for plotting against him; having 
delivered up to the Civil tribunals the Bishop of Aix for practising 
magic at Bologna ; and, generally, having hurled the papal thunder 
against all forms of diabolism, John the Twenty-second turned his 
attention to other matters, political and religious, at home and abroad. 
He created a large number of Gascon and Languedocian bishops and 
cardinals to strengthen the Franco-Gascon, or Guelph, party; he 
canonised, at the request of Edward the Second, the Anglican Bishop, 
Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford ; he set to work to smoothen dissensions 
amongst the minor clergy ; to reform the abbeys, monasteries, and 
universities, and to consolidate their finances ; he contended against the 
ambitious royal princes of Italy, Austria, and Germany, who threatened 
his power ; he excommunicated the leaders of the Gibelin party who 
had denounced him as a heretic, and had crowned at St. Peter’s 
the anti-pope Nicolas the Fifth ; and he followed up his anathemas 
with the sword. But such matters are outside the scope of this 
sketch, and are mentioned only to show that with all his superstition, 
John the Twenty-second had a clear head, practical and broad ideas 
and self-confidence in his ability to carry out large and complex 
schemes. 

On the other hand, whilst his ambition was colossal and stretched 
to remote regions, he had a vigilant eye for the most pettifogging 
minutiz near by ; as we see by his letters to the young King (who 
by the way, was twenty-four years of age) wherein he censures him 
for talking during Mass, for wearing a short coat (which he was in the 
habit of doing for the convenience of his physical exercises), for 
trimming his hair and beard on the Sabbath, and so forth. For 
such trifles (which throw some light upon Philippe the Fifth as well 
as upon John) we are indebted to the Ecclesiastical Annals of Raynaldus, 
cited by Sismondi. Those who would follow the history of the Church 
under the influence of John the Twenty-second may be referred to 
Platina, Muratori, Teissayer, and the Spicilegium Romanum, in addition 
to the authorities we have mentioned. 

Concerning the character of John the Twenty-second, opinions 
widely differ. To the Italians, who never forgave him for being 
French and for disinheriting Rome of the Holy See, he was unsound 
in doctrine, worldly, unjust, self-seeking, deceitful, and cruel; and 
Protestant writers in the undiscriminating spirit of ‘no popery’ 
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endorse this judgment, and if possible accentuate it. The French 
Catholics, on the other hand, declare that never was a Pope more 
calumniated than John the Twenty-second: that he was a true 
patriot, a wise administrator, and devoted to the Church, which was 
held together and protected by his strong hand during the eighteen 
years of his reign, when Europe was rent asunder by dissension. 

To these opposing estimates of this Pontiff, which have been 
maintained long and fiercely by their respective partisans, we may 
adapt the dictum of Larochefoucault : ‘Les querelles ne dureroient 
pas longtemps si le tort n’étoit que d’un cété.’ 


Davip H: Witson. 
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THE ITALIAN EXODUS 


From many points of view these last eighteen months have brought 
times of prosperity to Italy. Early in 1906 Signor Giolitti was 
fortunate enough to form a Ministry which appears more stable than 
the three Cabinets which successively governed the kingdom during 
the preceding year. This Ministry, moreover, has managed to pass 
some important measures, including an attempt to reorganise the State 
railways, which had fallen into a state of deplorable confusion. The 
financial year again closed with a large surplus of income over expendi- 
ture ; while the signs of industrial and commercial progress grow more 
apparent every month. The International Exhibition at Milan in 
1906 achieved a distinct, if not a brilliant, success. In April last 
year there were a few terrible days, when all Italy shuddered with 
dread lest her most populous city should at any hour be shaken into 
a heap of ruins, or buried under showers of ashes and torrents of lava. 
Happily the disasters of San Francisco and Valparaiso and Kingston 
had no parallel at Naples. 

Yet to Italians who look beneath the surface and scrutinise public 
affairs more closely, this bright picture presents darker shadows of 
its own. Certain classes are undoubtedly growing richer, especially 
in the Northern Provinces. New industries are started and prosper, 
commerce expands, and the imports and exports go on rising each 
year. On the other hand, many more people, especially in the south, 
are growing steadily poorer. Not a few towns and municipal bodies 
are on the brink of bankruptcy, and call for powers to levy fresh local 
taxes. While the interest on the national debt has been reduced, all 
branches of the public service are crying out against their scanty 
salaries. The army and navy and civil servants, even the magistrates 
and the schoolmasters, are all alike demanding increased pay. But 
the really ominous symptom in modern Italy remains to be mentioned. 
The irrefutable proof that poverty is increasing over great provinces 
of the country lies in the alarming growth of emigration—a growth 
which nothing seems able to check. Indeed, the laws recently enacted 
to protect emigrants as far as possible during their voyage and in the 
countries where they settle have succeeded in convincing the peasants 
that the Government desires and favours emigration. During the 
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year 1905 no fewer than 726,000 Italians crossed the sea or the Alps 
to seek work and bread in other lands. In the first six months of 
1906, according to official statistics, as many as 458,613 persons 
more left their native country, most of them never to return. If we 
assume that emigration continued at the same rate during the second 
half' of 1906, and if we add to these figures, as we must, the large 
number of persons who left Italy without passports by simply crossing 
the frontier near which they were living, it will hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that nearly a million of Italians—or 3 per cent. of the 
total population—turned their backs on Italy last year. All provinces 
in the kingdom contribute to this immense exodus. And the goal to 
which the majority are bound is the United States, where New York 
alone contains 450,000 Italians—that is to say, more than any city in 
Italy itself except Naples. There are also great colonies of Italians 
in South America, especially in the Argentine, where they form nearly 
one-tenth of the population. 

Such a vast migration has curious aspects and involves unexpected 
results. A proportion of those who depart each spring come back in 
the autumn. Others return after they have saved money, and settle 
down on their native land. Many others, again, send small sums 
regularly to the friends they have left behind. In some towns in the 
South of France and Switzerland the post-offices are besieged every 
Sunday morning by Italian labourers who want to remit money home 
to Italy. In Calabria and the Abruzzi and similar out-of-the-way 
districts, and even in the northern Italian provinces, numbers of 
poor old people are kept from starving by the help thus sent to them 
by their children abroad. 

This resistless, ever-increasing exodus has already produced two 
strange consequences in Italy itself. Many villages and smaller 
towns, especially in the south, are becoming emptied of all their more 
able-bodied inhabitants, and large tracts of land are consequently 
passing out of cultivation. It might seem that such economic con- 
ditions would act as a check on the impulse to emigrate by necessarily 
raising wages as well as providing labour for great numbers of the 
unemployed. But in many districts, to quote an experienced observer, 
‘emigration has become a kind of epidemic.’ Glowing reports of high 
salaries and successful careers and lighter taxes and easier conditions 
of life beyond the sea act like a magnet on the young men who would 
formerly have toiled on in patient poverty at home. In some regions 
the Italian landowners are trying to draw agricultural labour from 
provinces where the rage for emigration has not as yet become so 
imperious. The Government also is doing whatever lies in its power 
to promote this ‘internal migration.’ Here and there it has esta- 
blished agricultural colonies of peasants from Lombardy and the 
provinces of the Romagna ; such colonies are found principally in the 

! For which the official statistics are not yet available. 
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Roman Campagna, in Sardinia, and in Calabria and other southern 

A second result of this exodus closely concerns the friends of peace, 
The present military organisation of Italy requires that the con- 
scription shall yield annually one hundred thousand new recruits for the 
standing army and twenty-five thousand for the reserve. But so 
large a proportion of the emigrants consists of young and able-bodied 
men that every year it becomes more difficult to enlist the quota 
demanded. For several years past no more than eighty-seven thousand 
recruits could be obtained, and last year the total number shrank to 
seventy-five thousand. This alarming state of affairs causes grave 
anxiety to the Italian War Office ; but the only remedy which it can 
suggest is to make the terms of conscription still more stringent, by 
abolishing most of the exemptions which have hitherto been allowed 
for certain personal or family reasons. An attempt, however, to make 
the pressure more severe, would, in all probability, only give a fresh 
and fiercer impulse to emigration. The truth is, the burdensome 
military systems of the Continent break down as population grows 
more and more fluid and slips away from their constraint. You 
cannot compress water, beyond certain limits, in a vessel whose valves 
open outwards. Unless some new forces intervene, we may live to 
discover that the centre of the Latin races has visibly shifted across 


the Atlantic. 
A. MEILLE. 


T. H. Dartow. 





A MORNING WITH THE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 


WE all form mental pictures of unseen potent individualities who 
influence our lives and fortunes. In these pages I propose to 
give the popular notion of the Postmaster-General at work. I am 
not, be it distinctly understood, giving my personal impressions 
of the present distinguished holder of the great office of Magister 
Nuntiorum. I do not paint him as he appears to his numerous friends, 
an able, conscientious, amiable man ; but such as he must loom before 
the general public, who only know him through his replies to their 
complaints, and his official attitude to the reforms they have at 
heart. He may do well to ponder the picture, unflattering as it 


seems. 
O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 


The Postmaster-General of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has taken his seat in his office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and the Secretary enters. A huge basket of letters is borne in by a 
sturdy porter. 

Tue PosTMAsTER-GENERAL : It is satisfactory to know that the 
annual profits of the British Post Office exceed five millions sterling. 
It has occurred to me to ask you for a list of the requirements and 
grievances of the public. 

Tue Szcretary : We have been forced to grant over fifty so-called 
‘reforms’ during the past twenty years. What is the result? Here 
are a bundle of letters asking for at least fifty more ! 

P.M.-Gen. : What is that in your hand ? 

Szc.: Another long letter from the hon. member for Canterbury, 
urging us to institute universal penny postage, and to purchase the 
cables for the State. He says there is intense feeling in commercial 
circles on both subjects, and declares that the attitude of the depart- 
ment will sooner or later be recognised as one of criminal neglect ; 
that in this crisis in our economic history the Post Office is strangling 
every nascent industry, and facilitating foreign competition ; that 
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we resemble the savages in the Pacific who cut down trees for the sake 
of the fruit, etc., etc. 

P.M.-Gen. : That will do—I will reply to that myself. Give it me. 
Thank you. He will send our response to The Times ; and your in- 
exorable Head-masterly style would be meat and drink to those 
ravening leader-writers. 

Src. : Here are two letters on which action should be taken. They 
reveal a gross evasion of the law. A New York lady says that all 
letters sent to her in Canada from England are re-directed to her in 
the United States without extra charge. There is one penny postage 
from Canada to the United States, so that she enjoys penny postage 
from Great Britain to New York. 

Then again here is a letter from Mr. George Marples, of Omaha, 
saying that he sends his letters for England to his Canadian house, 
and they are re-directed to England free of extra charge, so he enjoys 
penny postage to England. 

P.M.-GeEn. : This is an awful state of affairs, but I am afraid we are 
powerless. I believe those flippant Americans would maintain this 
abuse, as an excellent joke ; and the Canadian Post Office would laugh 
the loudest. 


Express LETTERS, ETC. 


So. : Here is a closely reasoned letter urging that the time has 
arrived for a final and necessary development of the express delivery 
service of letters in London and large cities. The correspondent sends 
@ specimen of an express delivery stamp, threepence in value, to be 
sold at every post office. Any letter posted bearing this stamp will 
be despatched by a bicycle rider immediately on receipt at the office 
of delivery, on any day of the week, up to a late hour. The bicycle 
riders would leave the great post offices in the 8.E., S.W., E.C., and 
other districts every hour. The writer estimates that the revenue 
will be increased by a million sterling per annum. Every merchant 
and person of means would carry these special delivery stamps with 
him. 

P.M.-GeEn. : Inform the writer that I will look into the matter ; 
but it would take considerable time to carry out such a reform. I 
remember I have before me also a suggestion that the time has arrived 
for expediting delivery of the mails in large towns by establishing 
three classes of mail matter :—1. Letters and post-cards ; 2. News- 
papers ; 3. Parcels ; which respectively should be delivered by first, 
second, and third class postmen, priority in delivery being given to the 
first class. 

Szc.: A writer from York asks that cartes télégrammes should 
be introduced—+.e. correspondence should be transmitted from 
one part of a city to another through pneumatic tubes at a special 
Tate. 
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P.M.-Gen. : Let him wait for a perfecting of the express system : 
I don’t approve of these underground methods. 

Sec. : Here is a letter from a Glasgow man saying his letters are 
not delivered until 8 o’clock, whereas twenty years ago he got them 
at 7.30 a.m., before he went to business, and now he sometimes does 
not get his letters until night time. He has been told that the postal 
business generally has increased so much that individuals must put up 
with inconvenience. He does not think this reply satisfactory. 

P.M.-GEn.: Just acknowledge his letter. You cannot satisfy 
that type of mind. At least he gets more time for digesting break- 
fast, besides half an hour’s respite from bad news. 

Szo.: A querulous person complains that ‘though living in the 
heart of London, I never get my letters here, by any chance, until a 
quarter-past eight in the morning, and frequently the last post, 
due at 9 P.M., is not delivered until 10 p.m. As you are aware, there 
is no delivery of letters on Sunday ; which puts anyone like myself, 
who has a large correspondence with the Continent, to great incon- 
venience ; there is no proper outgoing mail to the provinces on that 
day ; I have to pay a penny extra in order to send a foreign letter on 
the same day by the night mails, and even so I have to go, or to send, 
to Central District offices. Worse than all this, and a positive outrage 
upon six millions of Londoners, it is impossible to have a letter delivered 
on Sunday at a less cost than 10d. This sum I have frequently paid 
during the last few months, owing to serious sickness in my family. 
It is all very well to say that I can use the telegraph, if away ; but a 
telegram costs 6d., and you cannot possibly say in a telegram what 
you may wish to say in a letter. 

‘There is no metropolis in the world that is so shamefully served 
in the matter of letters, especially in the matter of this outrageous 
Sunday interdict, as London.’ 

P.M.-Gen. : This is one who would set fire to the Post Office to 
roast his eggs. Snub him. 




































Wrongs witHout REMEDY 





Sec.: Now we have numerous attempts to make you pay for 
accidents to postal packets during transmission. The favourite 
argument seems to be that, since a common carrier is liable for loss 
or injury of goods entrusted to him, you ought to be. They forget 
you are not a common carrier, but a State official, protected from 
liability by Act of Parliament. 

P.M.-Gen. : The total liability for loss and damage would be but a 
minute portion of my annual profit; but I cannot disobey an Act 
of Parliament. 

Szc.: Here is our answer to a claim for some postage stamps 
stolen by a postman : 













ATS agen entartten  S Say Song. te et 
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General Post Office, London: October 3rd. 
GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Postmaster-General to refer to your 
communication of the 29th ultimo on the subject of an unregistered letter 
addressed to you by Mrs. G. Gregson, Warden Law, Houghton-le-Spring, posted 
on the Ist of June last, which was found, minus 5s. postage stamps enclosed 
by the sender, in the possession of a postman who was arrested on the 22nd of 


June last for stealing letters. 

The Postmaster-General regrets to say that he has unfortunately little 
doubt that the missing postage stamps were stolen by the postman in question. 
But, as you are aware, he is by law exempt from liability in respect of the loss 
of any postal packet ; and he only accepts liability in respect of postal packets 
(other than those sent by Parcel Post) when they have been registered. 

The Postmaster-General is sorry for the loss sustained by your customer ; 
but, as she neglected to avail herself of the system of registration, he is pre- 


cluded from entertaining any claim for compensation. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
F. WickHaM. 


P.M.-Gen. : An excellent letter, mild yet cogent. How is it these 
people will not take the precaution to register ? 

Sec.: Their flimsy pretence is that the charge for registration, 
twopence, is too high. 

P.M.-Gen. : Ha, ha! 

Szc.: Ho, ho, ho! The Rev. C. F. Roberts, Abergele, North 
Wales, complains that a friend sent him from Madeira some em- 
broidery, value 11. 10s., unregistered, and that the parcel was delivered 
soaking wet, having come in contact with port wine. The parcel was 
opened in the presence of a postman, and a form filled up noting the 
condition of the contents spoilt. 

The Post Office refused compensation. 

P.M.-Gen. : Write offering to dry the lace for him. If discoloured, 
it will appear antique, and be of more value. As to the smell of wine, 
none but a rabid teetotaller could complain of that. 


Sec. : Here is another. 
London: June 18th, 


Smz,—We are large manufacturers of typewriting machines. We sent one 
of these machines carefully packed to a customer. We insured it and paid 
@ special extra fee for insurance. The machine arrived broken, and we have 
had to compensate the owner. Will you please after examining into the case 


and ascertaining the truth send us 1. 11s. 6d. Yours faithfully, 
F. & Co. 


One of our able officials, suppressing his natural indignation, 
has written this reply. 

I am directed by the Postmaster-General to state that you will see on p. 69 
of the Post Office Guide that he is relieved from all responsibility even had 


he been satisfied that the parcel was properly packed, and no claim for com- 
pensation can be entertained. 


P.M.-Gen. : A calm and dignified rebuke. 
Sec. : The next is simply outrageous ; I trust it may not make 
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you feel unwell : such letters sometimes upset my assistants so seriously 
that I have to give them a week’s leave. 

I write to ask why should the Post Office not be liable just the same as 
any other common carrier for all goods lost or stolen while being carried. It’s 
too ridiculous that a taxpayer should both suffer from democrat confiscation 
and the remains of Norman tyranny. If any private person ran the Post 
Office, would they be exempted? And evenif the Post Office was blameless, 
would not the interest of the taxpayer be to get the benefit of the principle of 
mutual insurance against loss? Of all people the Government should be the 
easiest, not the hardest, to make liable for any loss they are connected with. 


P.M.-Gen. : Fortunately I am specially protected by Act of Parlia- 
ment against such rapacity. 

No doubt if Carter, Paterson or some other carrying firm attempted 
to protect themselves in this manner the public would desert them, 
and decline to deal any longer with them. But I enjoy a monopoly, 
and these grumblers should attack that, not me. 

Sec. : You may remember that at our last interview I presented 
you with some thousands of reply-paid telegraph forms on each of 
which the public had paid sixpence or more. Our rule is not to allow 
them to be used after two months have elapsed, and to refuse to return 
the money to sender or receiver. The letter in my hand is from the 
Member of Parliament whom I named. He has a sort of talent for 
inventing postal grievances, which he brings the public to believe 
they are suffering from ; and under our earlier Postmasters-General 


he might have been in danger of the Tower. Nothing, as you will 
observe, is too trivial to escape his censure : 


House of Commons. 


My pzaR PosrmasTeR-GENERAL,—I have to thank you for a somewhat 
cynical memorandum defending official morality on the subject of delayed 
telegram reply forms. 

It does not place the Post Office in a more dignified position. One is naturally 
prejudiced against any debtor who pleads the Statutes of Limitation to defeat 
honest claims ; and here the debtor is a millionaire department eluding the 
return of—sixpence. 

My view is that these reply forms should be available for at least twelve 
months, and after that period the money should be given back to the sender 
of the original message without limit of time. This is common honesty. Your 
sense of humour will, however, probably be alive to the absurdity of multiplying 
‘ checks ’ devised, like the elaborate machinery on Rob Roy’s sporran, to safe- 


guard a ‘saxpence’ or two. I am, your obedient servant, 
J. Henniker Heaton. 


P.S.—Since writing the above a friend has sent me the following note: 
20 Hanover Square, London: April 27th, 1905. 


The enclosed reply telegraph form represents sixpence which the Post- 
Office has been battening on for some months, and now I find, owing to an 
absolutely irrational rule of being only valuable for two months, it has become 
useless. It is impossible to imagine there can be any honest or sane reason 
for such a rule—at any rate, one that would appeal to any body of business 
men. It is almost a worse swindle than the Postal Order, one which you helped 
to get rid of, for in this the post authorities forfeit the money absolutely. 
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It seems absurd to have two franked telegraph forms. Why should not they 
simply enclose one of their ordinary stamped (sixpenny) forms? This would 
save a considerable sum and lots of trouble. Yours very sincerely, 

J. Y. W. MacatisrTer. 


P.M.-Gen. : You may reply to this. We must be careful how we 
treat a Member of Parliament. Do not give way one inch. We 
cannot resist his suggestions when public opinion is stirred. But it 
never is over these small reforms. Refuse to budge, but avoid acer- 
bity, as far as possible : in any case avoid argument. 


TELEGRAPH CHARGES 


Sec.: ‘Dublin’ asks ‘That the tariff of charges for the trans- 
mission of telegrams shall be freed of such anomalies as have been 
exposed—e.g. ironworks as one word, steel works as two words, or 
St. Leonards-on-Sea as one word and Charing Cross as two words.’ 

It is also demanded that the names of all places in the United 
Kingdom should be charged as one word. 

‘Crouch-End ’ asks that the name of that place shall be charged 
as one word, and inquires why Charing Cross should be charged as 
two words and St. Pancras (because it is the name of a Saint) as one. 
‘Hastings’ complains that he was charged two words for N.B., 
whereas Scotland with four times more letters is charged as one word. 


Another writer complains that S.S. was charged as two words, but 
Steamship as one word. Another asks that H.M.S. be charged as one 
for the benefit of officers and men. There seems to be considerable 
feeling about the charge for H.M.S., though here again the amount at 
stake is but a penny! Here is a letter on the subject : 


I take the opportunity of suggesting the iniquity—as it seems to me—of 
the Post Office charging every bluejacket and every member of the public the 
letters H.M.S. as three words in a telegram. I should have thought there should 
have been a symbol—counting as one word—to mean His Majesty’s Ship. I 
believe the cable companies do the same, but am not certain, but it leads to 
words like battleship, cruiser, etc., being substituted for the proper title H.M.S. 
Seeing that four figures count as one word, it would not be a great stretch to 
treat the three letters H.M.S. as one word. 


P.M.-Gen. : Assure the writer that anything touching the happiness 
of the British sailor is peculiarly interesting to me ; but I fear that the 
state of telegraphic revenue will not yet allow of this concession. 

Sec. : Here are documents asserting that 


(a) Freedom of communication by cable is one of the most vital strategic 
interests of the Empire, and, as such, ought not to be dependent on the policy 
of private companies. It is in the highest degree expedient to encourage, 
cheapen, and facilitate communication by means of the electric cable between 
the several portions of the Empire. The rates charged by the cable companies 
for the transmission of messages are, generally speaking, excessive, and in some 
cases prohibitive. The foreign and Colonial trade of the United Kingdom is 
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absolutely dependent on the free use of the cables. The British Government— 
if possible with the co-operation of the chief colonial Governments—should 
acquire the rights and property of the cable companies at a valuation (on their 
present market value) and work the cables, at the lowest remunerative rates, 
with a view to the utmost possible employment of the wires by day and night 
for the benefit of all his Majesty’s subjects. 

(b) That, since the charge for telegrams in both France and England does 
not exceed a halfpenny per word, the rate from England to France should be 
one penny per word, instead of twopence per word as at present. That tele- 
grams should be sent also to Belgium, Holland, and Germany for a penny per 
word, and reductions in rate made in the case of Egypt and other countries. 

(c) That the cost of a telephone message between London and Paris be 
reduced to 2s. 6d. for three minutes’ conversation, instead of 8s. as at present. 


One person observes that it is more expensive to speak through 
the London-Paris telephone than to utter libels and slanders at a 
public meeting. 

Here are letters from members of the public—cormorants—asking 
that the names and addresses—not exceeding eight words in all— 
of the sender and addressee of a telegram should be transmitted free ; 
and that twenty words in place of twelve words shall be sent for six- 
pence. 

P.M.-Gen. : Point out that we lose heavily on telegraphs ; but do 
not explain why—that it is chiefly because we bought them so dear, 
and have to pay heavy interest—that would be turned against us. 


PosTCARDS 


Szc. : Now for a halfpenny grievance : 


Sm,—You will confer a great favour on the community at trifling cost to 
the department, and remove a constant source of irritation and annoyance, 
by ordering that all official postcards shall be sold at their face value—that is, 
a halfpenny each, in place of three farthings. You now charge a penny for a 
penny postcard ; why not a halfpenny for a halfpenny postcard? The richest 
Post Office in the world should be above wringing farthings from the poor ; 
and, if it must differ from other Post Offices (as it does in this matter), let it 
be in the direction of liberality. England is the only country in the world that 
charges more than face value for postcards. At Gibraltar I can buy halfpenny 
postcards for a halfpenny each. In that out-of-the-way country, Guatemala, 


postcards are sold at their face value. Yours faithfully, 
A. 


P.M.-Gen.: Tell the correspondent I regret I cannot afford to 
sacrifice halfpence. 

Szc.: Ever since we gave the public a halfpenny postcard (the 
“letter of the poor’) we have been badgered on the subject of the 


rules regarding them. What are we to say to this ? 
Belfast. 


Smm,—I beg to ask whether your attention has been directed to the fines 


imposed on the public for affixing stamps on postcards on the back in place 
of the address side ; whether there is any justification for your officers obliterating 
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with stamping-machines the stamps so affixed in addition to fining the receivers 
of the postcards ; under what rule or postal regulation fines are imposed for 
stamps so wrongly affixed ; and whether there is in the rules any penalty for 
affixing stamps on the backs of letters in place of the address side. 
Yours truly, 
W. M. 


P.M.-Gen.: Write telling this fellow that we hate all halfpenny 
matter, and that the stamp must be affixed on the address side. Tell 
him, too, that I do not propose to alter the rule. Put our reason 
obscurely, but the decision emphatically. No penalty is imposed for 
affixing stamps to the backs of letters ; but I do not propose to alter the 
tule. 

Src. : What about this ? 


St. Leonards-on-Sea: August 13th, 1906, 

Srm,—Yesterday morning (before I was down) my servant took in five post- 
cards each bearing a penny stamp on the back in place of the address, and I 
had to pay Is. 3d. for them. 

They were sent me by the Maire of Tréport, and I should imagine that this 
abominable surcharge does not arise in the French Post Office, or surely he 
would know of the irregularity. Yours respectfully, 

H. 


H. W. 


P.M.-GeEn. : Inform this correspondent that the charge of 3d. on 
each postcard represented double the deficient postage at the letter 
rate, and was therefore rightly collected on each card. I do not 
recognise the penny on the back of each card. 

Src. : Now comes a discontented stationer : 


Sm,—Your department charges me 20 to 30 per cent. above cost price for 
printing halfpenny stamps on ‘ private’ postcards sent to them for impression. 
I save them the trouble and expense of supplying me with gummed and per- 
forated halfpenny stamps by forwarding 100,000 postcards for impression. I 
ask that the charge be abolished. Yours truly, 


P.M.-Gen. : Tell this correspondent I cannot afford to comply 
with his request. Hint indirectly that we regard the ‘ private’ post- 
card as a specially odious and illegitimate missive. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPLAINTS 


Szc. : Listen to this ungrateful man : 


Sm,—You charge me 2s. for a book of stamps of the value of Is. 114d. I 
beg to enclose you a similar book of stamps issued in Switzerland with twenty- 
four stamps for twenty-four pence or the equivalent. Why not charge face 
value as in Switzerland, where the people are not so rich as in England ? 

Yours truly, 
C. 


P.M.-Gen.: Tell the correspondent I cannot afford it. Do not 
let out anything about our total profits on stationery. 
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Szo. : They even complain of the newspaper rates. Hear this : 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Srr,—I beg to enclose two newspaper wrappers, one from New Zealand 
on which was a penny stamp, and the other to New Zealand containing an 
illustrated paper of exactly the same weight, and for which I am charged 34d. 
Why has a New Zealander to pay to England less than a third of the price 
I have to pay for a similar newspaper from England to Wellington (N.Z.) ? 
Yours faithfully, 
JL. 


P.M.-Gen. : Inform this correspondent that I cannot see my way 
to make any alteration in the charge. Give no reasons. From a 
Post Office point of view the colonists are spoilt children. 

Szc.: A number of letters are from country people asking that 
letter-boxes be attached to all through trains, and even to tramcars 
on the principal lines. Here is one of them : 


With reference to the point I raised of a travelling post office on the mail 
train. If we could send off letters by the 2.20 P.M. train to the Continent we 
should save a day on the passage between London, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Southern France. It would mean that anyone writing to me in Lucerne and 
posting his letter on the train at six o’clock in the morning in the summer would 
secure my receiving it the next morning. I could then reply the same day 
and send my letter by the 2.20 p.m. mail train, and he would receive my reply 
on the morning after. If my letter had to wait till the next service it could 
not be delivered in Lucerne till one day later. 


P.M.-Gen. : Point out that this would involve an expenditure of 
at least eighteen pence for erecting each ‘ travelling’ letter-box, and 
regret that I cannot see my way to face this. 

Szc. : We have repeatedly received the following suggestion : 


e 

Sir,—It would be a great convenience to the public to send the money with 
a postal or telegraph money order to the residence of the person to whom 
it is addressed. They do this, to the great convenience of the public, especially 
tradesmen, in India, Germany, and other countries. Fourteen million journeys 
to the post offices would be saved every year. How much better it would be 
for one postman to deliver two hundred money orders than for two hundred 
individuals to walk to the post offices to get the money. The German system, 
too, is a guarantee that the money is safely delivered to the right person, while 
thousands of hours of valuable time are saved to the people. 

Yours truly, 
E. 


A Manchester merchant begs : 
That the mandat carte system so successful and profitable on the Continent 


shall be brought into operation in this country—the money being delivered 
with the mandat at the payee’s residence. 


P.M.-Gen. : This is absurd. If a man is too important to go to 
a post office for his money, let him send a clerk. They may be bold 
enough to trust to the letter-carrier’s honesty in Germany and else- 
where; we shall not be so foolhardy. But do not, of course, refer 
to that reason. 
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Szc.: Another complainant requires that the charges on inland 
telegraph Money Orders should be reduced, and the money sent with 
the order to the residence of the receiver as in Switzerland. A 
prominent Member of Parliament writes that he sent 1s. ld. for a 
magazine, and he had to pay Is. 5d. for the telegram in addition. 

P.M.-GeEn. : Say this must have been an emergency which could 
not often recur. 

Src. : Here are nearly a hundred letters from people who complain 
that we will not re-direct their correspondence because they were 
living in boarding-houses or lodgings. They are a lot of people 
mostly without votes, and of no importance, and we therefore do not 
see why we should give them the facilities they desire. I have drawn 
up and printed a letter to answer all such complaints as the one I 
will read, which is from some medical man : 

Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Sm,—I have moved to —— in the same postal district. As my private 
address has, unfortunately, got on to the Parliamentary register, people will 
direct letters to my old address, and I am quite helpless to prevent their doing 
so. This involves delay, and sometimes very serious inconvenience. 
Would you oblige me by drawing the attention of the Postmaster-General 
to the grievance, and ask that lodgers may be placed on the same footing as 


householders. Yours very faithfully, 
J. F. iL. 


P.M.-Gen.: Inform the correspondent civilly that his request 
cannot be granted. 

Sec. : Here are numerous letters from persons complaining that 
their cross-country posts are deplorably deficient, and arranged so 
badly that the Times or Daily Mail reaches Paris before it gets to 
their homes in Dorchester and other places. 

P.M.-Gen.: Send the usual official answer. They must live in 
some place where our mailing arrangements will be more satisfactory 
to them. 

Szc. : Some fussy man writes : 

Sim,—I enclose a prospectus just issued for a motor mail coach company, 
in which it is stated that each motor mail coach will produce a profit of 350). 


per annum to the contractor. Would it not be possible to have these vans 
made at Woolwich Arsenal and driven by Post Office officials or soldiers ? The 


' 


Post Office has already a staff of highly skilled mechanics in its engineering 
department. Yours truly, 


J. G. 


P.M.-Gen.: If the Post Office were a private business of course 
I would do this. Tell the writer that I will give the matter careful 
consideration. But it would involve such a disturbance of well-settled 
routine that I see little hope of adopting it. 

Szc.: A writer asks that registered benefit societies should: be 
permitted to open current accounts at the Post Office Savings Banks. 
P.M.-Gen. : I will consider this. Their money cannot harm us. 
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Szc.: Someone alleges that the late Sir W. Harcourt thought 
that all Post Office expenditure for sites and buildings should be 
carried to a capital account and spread over several years, instead of 
being defrayed out of current revenue. 

P.M.-Gen.: He did; but, though a great man, he was never 
Postmaster-General. 

Sc. : Somebody at Norwich begs that the ‘cash on delivery’ 
system should be introduced. 

P.M.-Gen. : Tell him it is feared the Stores would flood the country 
with goods, and ruin local shopkeepers. I do not myself fear it, but 
you are not to reveal that. 

Sec. : One from Edinburgh begs that the commission on foreign 
and colonial Money Orders should be reduced. He points out that 
from Paris to London a penny is charged for commission on a five- 
shilling order by the French Post Office ; but from London to Paris 
the English Post-Office charges fourpence for commission on a five 
shilling Money Order. 

P.M.-Gen.: Tell him I am of opinion that fourpence is a fair 
charge for such a convenience. These Scots are very keen to save 
a bawbee. Hint very delicately that it is open to him to reside for 
the future in Paris. 

Sec. : A colonist thinks that the parcel rates to the Colonies should 
be made uniform, and greatly reduced. There are thirty-eight different 
rates to the seventy-four countries in the list,-based on no common 
principle, the charges being in most cases higher to our Colonies than 
to foreign countries. 

P.M.-Gen. : The Post Office is primarily a letter-carrying agency, 
and senders of parcels are not entitled to dictate our arrangements. 
In my opinion the Colonial Parcel Post tariff is a model of symmetry 
and liberality. 

Sec.: A peremptory person demands that the repeated applica- 
tions of the Australasian and other colonies for an exchange of Postal 
Orders between Great Britain and her dependencies should be im- 
mediately complied with. 

P.M.-Gen.: Colonial ideas are not necessarily to prevail here. 
Did they not try to force Preference on us? Tell him that of all 
the wild and visionary Imperialistic schemes—no, say merely that 
there are grave objections to his proposal. Still, as you know, though 
my predecessors have always opposed this, I am giving way 
gradually. 

Sec.: A philatelic collector states that the present illegible, in- 
distinct, and smudgy postmarks on letters cause general dissatisfac- 
tion. The clean and distinct American postmarking machine should, 
therefore, be introduced in the British postal service. 

P.M.-Grn.: These marks give us satisfaction, for they render it 
more difficult to prove delay in transmission. But say that the 
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American machines are being slowly introduced, and will in the course 
of a generation—no, of a few years—be universal. 

Szc.: A publisher asks that the rules requiring a periodical, in 
order to pass as a ‘ registered newspaper,’ to be published at intervals 
not exceeding seven days, and to contain a certain proportion of 
news and articles of a given character, should be abolished, so tnat 
magazines should no longer be excluded from the advantages of the 
newspaper postage. He says that a paper weighing 2} pounds goes 
through the post for a halfpenny, and a magazine the same weight 
is charged 84d. 

P.M.-Gen. : My hands are tied by Act of Parliament. But per- 
sonally I regard this excess charge on reviews and magazines as a 
tax on luxuries, and therefore justifiable. 

Sec.: A person asks that the fine for insufficient postage shall 
not exceed the deficiency ; that a halfpenny fine, in addition to the 
deficient postage, shall be the maximum for an inland and a penny 
for a foreign letter. 

P.M.-Gen.: No doubt the sender should be fined, not the re- 
ceiver; but we cannot get at the former. Our view is, that the 
more severely we punish the unlucky addressee, the more likely he 
is to revenge himself on the sender, and cure that individual of the 
habit of neglecting to pay postage. 

Sxc.: A clergyman asks that the charge for the registration of a 
letter should not exceed a penny. He says that he saves a penny by 
posting unstamped all letters requiring care, but he puts two penny 
stamps inside each. The Post Office takes very great care of these 
letters—more care than if they were registered. 

P.M.-Gen. : He is not ashamed to cheat the revenue, and does not 
deserve an answer. Twopence will be the charge while I am in office. 

Szc.: Two traders request that the minimum charge for the sample 
post should be a halfpenny for two ounces—a change greatly desired 
by the trading public. These firms say that if allowed to put samples 
—the smallest bits—of cloth or linen inside each open envelope they 
would increase trade enormously. One firm state that they would 
send a million extra samples through the post every year, and thou- 
sands of people would be convenienced. Under present rules only 
paper can be sent by the halfpenny post. 

P.M.-Gen. : These millionaire advertising traders can well afford 
the extra halfpenny. Send a regretful refusal. 

Src. : A Londoner holds that as the regulations in the Post Office 
Guide are drawn up in the interests of the department, and are full 
of pitfalls, the principles of interpretation being apparently reducible 
to two—(1) Read the regulations as unfavourably to the public as 
possible ; and (2) never alter a decision once pronounced—the Post Office 
Guide should be revised in the interests of the public, and the regula- 
tions made at least grammatical, and, if possible, perfectly clear. 
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P.M.-Gen. : Tell him codes are never light reading, and necessitate 
a staff of official interpreters, but that if he will revise the Guide on 
the lines he indicates and send me the draft I will—— 

Szo.: Pigeonhole it! Ho, ho, ho! 

P.M.-Gen.*: Ha, ha, ha! 

Szc.: A mechanic has devised an improved letter pillar-box, 
such as that of Austria or Germany, to prevent thefts. 

P.M.-Gen. : Tell him this scheme has been under consideration— 
do not say for twenty-five years. 

Szc.: We are asked: That an Imperial and if possible also an 
international postage stamp be brought into use, and that until this 
is done a room should be set apart in each of the more important 
post offices in the kingdom for the sale of foreign and colonial stamps 
(as is done in some of the Colonies), in order to enable commercial 
men to send stamps for replies &c. 

Captain Montgomery (Durban) points out the difficulty he has 
in sending 1d., 2d., 3d., or 6d. to England for replies to letters, or to 
buy nick-nacks, newspapers, &c., that are advertised. He strongly 
urges that stamps be taken from all parts of the Empire and ex- 
changed by the British and other post offices even at a small per- 
centage. It would be an immense convenience. The Postmaster- 
General of New Zealand is in favour of the proposal. 

P.M.-Gen.: Our new coupon does away with the necessity for 
this to a great extent. Refuse. 

Szc. : ‘Man of Kent’ suggests: That an Agricultural Parcel Post 
be established at special low rates for dairy produce, poultry, vege- 
tables, fruit, &c., as a practical contribution went the relief of the 
agricultural population. 

P.M.-Gen. : Tell him it was suggested in the ’eighties. But we 
cannot favour one class of the population over another, even if 
Kent were reduced to a desert. 

Sc. : Here is a heavy batch of letters complaining of fines for 
breaking the halfpenny post regulations. It is said that only two 
persons in the world—postal officials—profess to understand what is 
a letter, as distinguished from a circular letter, and that these two 
eminent authorities disagree. Miss W., a Dulwich Church worker, 
sent out twenty-one circulars (halfpenny postage) for help for Guy’s 
Hospital. Every recipient was fined double the letter deficiency, 
because the amount of the subscription due was written and not 
printed. 

P.M.-Gen.: She defied the regulation, and the subscribers must 
pay. Every English subject is presumed to know postal law. 

Szc.: An individual complains that postmen are now no longer 
allowed to oblige the people in rural districts by purchasing Postal 
Orders at the local office for the public and enclosing them in letters 
left open for the purpose. Another man complains that the rural 
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postman is not allowed to take a letter asking for a Postal Order to 
his postmaster unless the letter bears a penny stamp. 

P.M.-GeEn.: Postmen, rural or urban, must obey me. They are 
the servants of the department, not of the public. Refuse. 

Sec. : What shall I say in reply to this ? . 


I venture to bring to your notice a hardship to anyone buying a Govern- 
ment annuity. That is, the necessity of first selling out of the Government 
funds, at present at great loss. Surely a simple form of transfer might do instead. 

For example, I wish to buy a Government annuity, but I do not wish in my 
old age to scramble on less than seventy pounds a year. That sum I could get 
after my next birthday but for this selling out, which would reduce my capital 
so much (as the funds now are) that I must put off the long-wished-for day for 
years. And this while every penny I possess is in the Government’s own hands, 
in the 2} per cent. Consols and the Post-Office. 

OF course, if one could make by selling out, that would be another story, 
but I am told that will never be again. 

Please forgive me for thus intruding on you. 


P.M.-Gen. : Say I am helpless. 

Src. : A correspondent asks if the Postmaster-General is aware 
that the Post Office Savings Bank refuses to take sixpences on deposit. 
Will he explain why a depositor is allowed to withdraw 19s. 6d. but 
is not allowed to deposit 12s. 6d. in the Savings Bank, and whether 
he will give instructions to abolish this anomaly. 

P.M.-Gen.: Tell this correspondent that the refusal of the Post 
Office Savings Bank to take fractions of a shilling on deposit is based 
on the provisions of the Post Office Savings Bank Act of 1861, and 
no change could therefore be made without legislation, which legisla- 
tion I do not intend to introduce. 

Src. : Here is a letter from ‘F.’ (Forest Gate) complaining that 
he cannot put less than one shilling in the Savings Bank; and he 
asks you to reduce the amount. 

P.M.-GeEn. : Send him the usual negative answer, whatever it is. 

Src.: A letter from Rev. J. C., clergyman in Banffshire, com- 
plains that he was fined a penny because a postcard sent to him had 
tinsel on it. 

P.M.-GEn. : He ought to be fined a shilling. 

Szc. : Here are letters from Liverpool and other cities complaining 
that registered letters to Spain were delivered, but minus the bank- 
notes. They can get no compensation, and the consul at Malaga 
says that letters are regularly tampered with. 

P.M.-Gen. : Tell these good people that I am, under Act of Parlia- 
ment, not responsible. 


A CoNnSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


Szc. : It is now lunch time, and I have not gone through a quarter 
of my complaints. 
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P.M.-Gen. : What about a Consultative Committee? It is un- 
questionably true that no business man would dare to irritate his 
customers as we do in the Post Office. As we have no business man 
in our department, might it not be worth while to adopt the sugges- 
tion made for the appointment of a permanent consultative committee 
of business men, to sit with me and advise me as to the requirements 
of the public ? 

Src.: There are numerous fatal objections, the first being that 
we officials should consider ourselves deeply insulted, and should 
resign in a body. The second is—— 

P.M.-GEn.: Say no more. Let us go to lunch. 


J. HENNIKER HEatTON. 
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COMMUNAL OCCUPATION 
AND ENJOYMENT OF THE LAND 











Apvocatss of the nationalisation of the land seem often to confuse 
national ownership with communal occupation and enjoyment. Na- 
tional ownership in itself would not necessarily make any difference 
in the actual use of land, or tend in any way to plant the labourer on 
the soil, or check the flow of population from country to town. The 
nation is already an owner of land ona large scale. At the accession of 
each Sovereign the Crown lands are placed in the keeping of the nation 
in consideration of a fixed annual sum charged on the Consolidated 
Fund ; and so much a matter of course is this arrangement that 
the personal element may be altogether disregarded, and the Crown 
lands may be viewed as State lands. These lands are managed by 
a permanent Government department, the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, a department accountable to the House 
of Commons. The rents and profits of the Crown lands form part of 
the revenues of the State, and are every year entered as an item of 
receipt in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget ; while the ex- 
penses of the Office of Woods are voted by the House of Commons. 
If the whole land of the country were nationalised, the machinery of 
management would be precisely the same, although one trembles at 
the thought of the gigantic size of the machine. The Crown lands are 
nationalised, and what is the result? In the case of inclosed lands, 
whether in town or country, the Commissioners of Woods act much 
as an average landlord would act, with somewhat less elasticity, 
and with a more single eye to an increased rent-roll. That they will 
not sacrifice rent to appearance, even in a principal thoroughfare of 
the capital of the Empire, is proved by the mode in which they have 
during the last few years allowed Regent Street to be disfigured. As 
owners of open lands—forests, commons, and foreshores—they have 
from time to time pursued their rights without regard to the interests 
of the locality, and with scant respect for the legal rights of others. 
The administration of the Office of Woods shows conclusively that 
the clash of interest between owner and occupier is not at an end 
because the landlord is the State and not a private person. 
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“. On the other hand, if communal enjoyment is the end to be sought, 
it is a remarkable fact that communal enjoyment of a certain kind 
and to a certain degree obtained over a great part of the land of 
England up to a comparatively late date, and has only very gradually 
disappeared, in obedience, in the main, to the economic necessities of 
the nation. 

William Marshall, an agricultural writer of large experience and 
keen observation (and a warm advocate of inclosure), writing at the 
end of the fifteenth century, states without hesitation that ‘a very 
few centuries ago nearly the whole of the lands of England lay in an 
open and more or less in a commonable state. Each parish or town- 
ship was considered as one common farm, though the tenantry was 
numerous.’ He then describes the system—a few small inclosures, 
or grass yards, for home stock, round the village, then a suit of arable 
fields, ‘ generally three in number, to receive in constant rotation the 
triennial succession of fallow, wheat (or rye), and spring crops (as 
barley, oats, beans, and peas),’ in the moister parts of the parish hay 
meadows, on the slopes of hills or in other suitable spots stinted 
pastures’ for stock which required superior feed in summer, and 
‘in the bleakest, worst-soiled, and most distant lands of the township ’ 
one or more commons in their native wild state. 

The fallow field was open to the run of the village cattle through- 
out the year, and the two other arable fields were thrown open to be 
depastured in common as soon as the crops were carried, and re- 
mained open until the next sowing. Each arable field might be, and 
probably was, surrounded as a whole by some sort of fence or hedge ; 
but within the field there were no inclosures. The soil of the field was 
owned by different owners in numerous parcels, generally averaging 
an acre or some fraction of an acre each, the parcels of each owner 
not lying all together, but being scattered about the field. All 
these parcels lay unfenced, their boundaries being indicated by 
stones or other boundary marks, and sometimes by grass strips 
or balks. Each farmer farmed his parcels separately; but when 
the crop was carried, the cattle of the whole community ranged 
indiscriminately over the whole field. And so with the meadows. 
Similarly owned, the hay was taken by the individual proprietor; 
but during two-thirds of the year the stock depastured over 
the whole meadow; and sometimes the separate holdings were 
re-allotted from time to time; stinted pastures again were fed in 
common according to certain rules; while the outlying waste land, 
the common of our own day, was stocked in common by the farmers 
in the arable fields according to the size of their holdings. Thus 
nearly the whole of the parish was in a sense open land. Its land was 
not wholly appropriated to individuals, and fenced against all comers, 


' Te. a pasture on which a fixed number of beasts is turned out by each 
commoner. 
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but while the subject of many proprietary individualist interests 
lay open more or less to regulated use by the whole community. 

A few specimens of a common field parish may still be found. The 
parish of Laxton, or Laxington, in Notts, though threatened with 
inclosure, is still in an open state ; it is thus described by a recent 
writer :— 

From whatever quarter one approaches the village one enters the parish 
through a gate. The village is in the centre of the parish and is surrounded by 
inclosed fields. . . . But nearly half the area of the parish remains in the form 
of two great arable fields, and two smaller ones, which are treated as two parts 
of the third field. The different holdings, whether small freeholds or farms 
rented from the lord of the manor, who owns nearly all the parish, consist, in 
fact, of strips of land scattered all over these fields. . . . Within these arable 
fields cultivation is not carried on according to the discretion of the individual 
farmer, but by strict rules of great antiquity. In each of the fields a three- 
year course is rigidly adhered to: 

First year, wheat. 

Second year, spring corn (i.e. barley, oats, peas, beans, vetches, tares, etc.). 

Third year, fallow. 

If, therefore, Laxton be visited early in June, the following description of 
the appearance of the parish will be found correct. The traveller passes through 
the boundary gate. He finds his road leads him through the ‘ spring corn’ field, 
which opens on either side of the road. . . . All the great field is divided up into 
oblong patches, each patch growing its own crop, but with no more division or 
boundary between one crop and the next than a mere furrow. 


Each strip consists of one, two, or more ridges, locally termed 
* lands,’ the land having a pretty uniform width of five and a half yards, 
and a normal length of one furlong. 

The same ridges are to be found on the other two fields, one of which is a 
stretch of waving wheat; while the third, a fallow field, is being leisurely 
ploughed—a number of sheep getting a difficult living from the thistles and 
other weeds in the still unploughed portions and on the ‘sicks’—i.e. certain 
grassy parts of the field which are defined by boundary marks and are never 
allowed to be ploughed. In an extreme corner of the parish is Laxton Heath, a 
somewhat swampy common covered with coarse grass. Here, too, sheep are 
grazed in common, 


each commoner turning out the number he can feed on his other land 
in the parish. The commoners consist of two classes—the farmers 
who hold land in the common fields and the labourers who occupy 
certain ancient houses and cottages known as‘ tofts.’ One person may 
possess distinct common rights in respect both of his arable land and 
of as many tofts as he owns or rents, and each common right gives 
one vote and one share in the division of the money revenues drawn 
from the commonable lands, that is, from the letting of the hay on the 
‘sicks’ in the two common fields which are under crops, it being 
obviously impossible to graze these ‘ sicks.’ The right to mow is sold 
by auction to one of the commoners, and the price realised divided. 


? The English Peasantry and the Inclosure of Common Fields. By Dr. Gilbert 
Slater. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Lim., 1907. 
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Each commoner has also the right of pasturing animals on the two 
fields that are under crops directly the harvest has been carried. As 
different farmers may carry their crops on different days, it is necessary 
to have an authoritative declaration of the days when the fields are 
open. For this and other purposes a ‘foreman of the fields’® is 
elected, and it is his duty to issue the necessary notices. On the 
day appointed ‘all the gates by which the parish is entered must 
be closed, while all the gates of the farmyards are thrown open, and 
a varied crowd of animals winds along the drifts and spreads over 
the fields.’ 

It remains to add that Laxton has now no commonable meadows, 
these having, it is said, been partitioned and inclosed beyond the 
time of living memory. The neighbouring parish has such meadows, 
but its common arable fields have not been kept up. The common- 
able meadows are, like the fields, held in scattered strips, and are 
commonable after hay harvest. 

Examples of commonable meadows indeed exist in the county of 
London, in Hackney Downs and Hackney Marshes. These open 
spaces, now managed by the London County Council as recreation 
grounds, were formerly closed for hay between Lady Day and Lammas 
Day, and thrown open for pasture during the remainder of the year, 
and were owned in scattered strips. The practice of shutting up the 
strips for hay fell into disuse—it is said that on the Downs, one year, 
the crop, not being carried in time, was sacrificed to the commoners ; 
but the land continued to be fed in severalty (i.e. each strip by its 
separate owner) during the close time, till a comparatively recent date. 

The use of the land of a vill or parish on the old common field system 
necessitated many arrangements for the common convenience. The 
times at which stock are to be turned into the arable lands and 
meadows, the particular kinds of stock to be sent to particular places at 
particular seasons, the measure of enjoyment by each farmer, in the 
case of small pastures which would be destroyed if over-stocked— 
all these matters compelled consultation between the farmers of the 
village (who originally were identical with the householders) and main- 
tained a community of interest in the village lands. The status of the 
village farmers might and no doubt did vary greatly, both in different 
places and in the same township. They might be freeholders, or 
copyholders, or merely leaseholders, or even tenants at will, of a lord 
of the manor, or other over-lord, who owned the soil. If they were 
dependent on the lord, the steward might have rather more to say 
in the management of things ; and it would be more easy to destroy 
the communal system when new ideas suggested a change. But, as 
long as the system lasted, the actual cultivators of the soil must have 
had a voice in settling the regulations under which the village farm 
was worked. 


5A ‘Field Jury’ is also elected for settling disputes between individuals. 
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It would be rash to say that the common field system was universal 
throughout England, or assumed the same form wherever it existed. 
In some places a two-field mode of cultivation replaced the three-field 
arrangement which has been described, half the land of the village 
being left fallow every year. Where Celtic influences prevailed there 
marked differences are found ; though the early village system was 
more communistic in principle, involving a periodical re-allotment of 
land, it seems to have more easily lent itself to inclosure and holding 
in severalty. Again, the great wooded district of the Weald, lying 
between the North and South Downs in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, 
appears never to have been planted out in village communities, but 
to have passed from open woodland to private inclosure. The huge 
tracts of wild land, which in Norman times, and probably much earlier, 
were under forest law, were not necessarily destitute of vills with 
common fields ; there are traces of such in Epping Forest; but the 
forests were no doubt in most cases chosen on account of the sparseness 
of their population ; and subsequent settlements were likely to be made 
at a time when common fields were no longer the prevailing form of 
husbandry. Kent, apart from the Weald district, seems to have been 
destitute of common fields and to have differed in its land system, 
in many respects, from other parts of England. And there is no clear 
evidence of the general existence of the village system in Lancashire, 
Devon, or Cornwall. The district where it showed the greatest vigour 
and tenacity comprises the Midlands of England, with the counties 
north-east up to Durham, and south-west into Devonshire. Throughout 
this area, common field parishes were the rule (and in the centre of it, 
almost without exception) down to the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century.* 

Now, why, if this co-operative system of husbandry was at one 
time widely used throughout England, has it now become so rare 
that the memory of it has been almost lost, and surviving examples 
have an antiquarian interest similar to that of a Norman castle or a 
ruined abbey ? 

We shall perhaps be better able to answer this question when we 
have sketched the history of the change, as it can be gathered from 
the controversies which come to the surface of the national life from 
time to time. 

One of the oldest evidences of the struggle between the common 
and several occupation of land is contained in the Statute of Merton, 
which was one of the first essays in legislation of the barons of 
England. This statute was passed because ‘many great men of 
England’ had complained that they could not make their profit 
of the residue of their manors, as of wastes, woods, and pastures, 
by reason of the rights of common enjoyed by persons to whom 


* See Dr. Slater’s most useful map of Parliamentary Inclosure in the work already 
noticed, p. 73. 
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they had granted land; and it authorised inclosure provided 
sufficient pasture was left for the commoners. This statute was 
obviously aimed not at the common fields of the villages, but at 
the outlying wastes which were probably far in excess of the needs 
of any one village, but were perhaps often enjoyed in common by 
several townships. The language of the statute shows that the 
inclosure even of these outlying wastes was resisted by those who had 
been accustomed to consider they had rights in them. 

A more deadly assault upon the village farm came a century 
later (1348) in the form of the Black Death, the terrible scourge which 
is said to have swept away half the population of the country. The 
result must have been to leave many places scarcely peopled at all, 
and thus to have enabled the lord of the vill to do what he liked with 
its common fields and pastures. Probably a good deal of land was 
reduced to severalty about this time. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
was due largely to agricultural distress, and to interference with the 
customary rights of the cultivator. And though it has sometimes 
been said that the Wars of the Roses, while occupying the attention of 
the nobles and leading to a thinning of their ranks, did comparatively 
little harm to the peasantry, yet these troubles were scarcely over, and 
the first Tudor King seated firmly on the throne, than we find bitter 
complaints of inroads on the old communal system. The demand for 
English wool was at that time very great. A large export to the 
Continent was supplemented by a considerable home manufacture 
of woollen goods. Consequently it became the object of landowners 
to raise as many sheep as possible, and for this purpose to convert the 
arable common fields to pasture. The first of a series of Acts passed 
(in the year 1489) with the professed object of checking this move- 
ment recites that 
great inconveniences do daily increase by desolation and pulling down and 
wilful waste of houses and towns within this realm, and laying to pasture lands 
which customably have been used in tillage, whereby idleness, which is the 
ground and beginning of all mischief, daily doth increase. For where in some 


towns two hundred persons were occupied and lived by their lawful labours, 
now there are occupied two or three herdsmen, and the residue fall into idleness. 


No words could more clearly describe the course of events. The 
village farms which we have described were being abolished, and their 
place taken by tracts of pasture ; and the village farmers found their 
occupation gone. As Latimer, fifty years afterwards, said: ‘ Where 
there have been a great many householders and inhabitants there is 
now but a shepherd and his dog.’> It seems clear that many parishes 
must at this time, and during the hundred years that followed, have 
been converted from open to inclosed farms. 

5 No doubt there was another side to the picture; the wool-trade must have given 


much employment and tended to the growth of towns; and the history of England 
is intimately associated with the growth of towns. 
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The process was no doubt much accelerated by the dissolution of 
the monasteries. The monasteries have the reputation of having 
been easy landlords, and they would probably be disposed to tradi- 
tional rather than to new modes of farming. The nobles and courtiers 
to whom these possessions were granted came upon the land with no 
association with the cultivators, and were bent on making money. 
One of the Acts which followed on the lines of that quoted was specially 
directed against these new landowners. Persons to whom monastic 
lands had been granted were enjoined, under a heavy monthly penalty, 
to maintain yearly as much of the land in tillage and husbandry as 
had commonly been so used within the preceding twenty years. 
But no statute or other proceeding seems to have stopped the process 
which Parliament was continually lamenting. All through the reigns 
of the two Henrys, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, Act after 
Act was passed to check the destruction of the common fields and the 
depopulation of the country-side ; but the language of the statutes 
themselves, as well as the indignant denunciations of such men as 
Latimer, shows that legislation was ineffectual; and the very last 
Act recites that ‘in late years more than in times past, sundry towns, 
parishes, and houses of husbandry have been destroyed and become 
desolate.’ Probably the means of putting the law in force were 
wholly ineffectual. The large landowners were powerful in their own 
districts, and ‘the great profit that cometh of sheep ’ ° was an irresistible 
temptation. 

Sheep-raising was not, however, the only reason for the destruction 
of the common field system. Agricultural reformers even in those days 
saw that it was a wasteful method of cultivation, and praised inclosure. 
Obviously the intermixture of each farmer’s acres with those of his 
co-townsmen, the injury which a bad farmer might do to the adjacent 
plots of his more industrious neighbour, and the small scope for enter- 
prise left by the fixed rules of management, were serious drawbacks 
to any attempt to make the best of the land. So we find Fitzherbert,’ 
the author of one of the earliest treatises on land management, advising 
every man to change fields with his neighbour, so that he may lay 
his lands together, keep more cattle, improve the soil by ‘ composting,’ 
and rest his corn land when it becomes impoverished. And Tusser, 
in his Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, dilates continually 
upon the advantages of inclosed farming against the open field, 
champaign, or ‘ champion’ system. 

The country inclosed I praise, 
The t’other delighteth not me 
For nothing the wealth it doth raise. 

Mr. Leadam,* who has made a very careful study of the Returns 

made by the Commissioners of Inclosures in the years 1517-18 in relation 


6 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 7 Surveying, ed. 1767. 
* The Domesday of Inclosures 1517-18, by Mr. I. S. Leadam; Longmans, 1897. 
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to ten counties, finds that a considerable acreage was inclosed for arable 
land and not for pasture. Thus side by side with the revolutionary 
movement which aimed at replacing corn by wool, and village farms 
by large grazing grounds, there was even in Tudor times a gradual 
tendency, in the interests of good farming, to contract the common 
field system and to substitute for it farming on the modern inclosed 
plan. Indeed, the most persistent enemy of common field farming 
has been expert opinion on land management, supported by experience 
of improved methods. Common field tillage was wasteful; farming 
could be improved and rents could be raised, if fields could be 
appropriated and freely tilled. 

There were many opportunities for the abolition of the older system. 
When a landowner acquired all the land in a parish, he could dictate 
to his tenants, rearrange their holdings, and adopt what system of 
cultivation he liked. And the nearer this point was approached, 
the less the difficulty in inclosing.® There were two main obstacles to 
inclosure, the distribution of the rural farms in scattered strips all 
over the three fields, and the right of indiscriminate pasturage after 
the crops were carried. Mutual exchanges could get rid of the first 
bar to inclosure, and the farmers would naturally be glad to fall in 
with arrangements which facilitated their work. The right of common 
was more difficult to deal with, as it has always been especially 
prized by the small cultivator. But the right assumed different 
forms in different places. Originally, as we have said, the farmers 
of the common fields were identical with the householders of the 
village ; to each house was attached a holding in the fields, and 
with the holding in the fields went rights of feed over the fields 
themselves, the pastures, and the waste. It is a remarkable 
instance of the recognition of the old village community by the 
law, notwithstanding its feudal basis, that to the present day a 
right of common appendant upon the wastes of a manor can only be 
claimed in respect of ancient arable land, 7.e, in origin, in respect of a 
holding in the common arable fields. But the necessary diversities 
of character and interchange of labour which are to be found in every 
community, gradually led to inequality in the size of farms, and then 
to the existence of houses without any holding in the common fields at 
all. By degrees also settlers arrived in the village,'° and built houses. 
Usually they were excluded from participation in any communal 
privileges ; but occasionally they appear to have been admitted to 
some rights of feed, though seldom, if ever, to wood-rights. Thus 
from one cause or another, the class of persons holding strips in the 

® William Marshall, in his treatise on Norfolk farming, gives a good instance of 
an arrangement resulting in inclosure, between the lord of the manor of Felbrigge and 
the one remaining yeoman farmer and commoner of the parish. 

10 Mr. Maitland tells us that in the time of the most rigid demarcation of commu- 


nities, any one villager could compel the exclusion of a new-comer. Domesday and 
Beyond, p. 351, 
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common fields gradually became distinct from the class of house- 
holders in the parish. Now, in some places the right of feed over the 
common fields after harvest was confined to those who continued to 
hold strips ; in other cases it remained in the larger class of house- 
holders, or holders of ancient houses, with or without land. William 
Marshall, in his treatise on farming in Yorkshire, discusses the diffi- 
culties of dividing common fields and commons, upon inclosure, 
between commoners in respect of land and commoners in respect of 
houses.'! Now, this distinction made a great difference to the ease with 
which inclosures could be effected. When the right was confined to 
the holders of strips in the common field, as these became consolidated 
the number of persons interested in the inclosure gradually diminished, 
till it became so small that a practicable agreement could be made, 
first, perhaps, to abandon intercommoning, and to confine each man’s 
cattle to his own land, and then to inclose. To quote a very modern 
instance, there had been no effective commoning over the Ham Com- 
mon Fields for many years before the common rights were abolished 
by Parliament in 1906, and, though the fields lay open to certain 
roads and tracks, they were cultivated throughout the year as 
market-gardens, and were for all practical purposes held in severalty. 
When once this point is reached, inclosure is easy. In some districts, 
again, a custom obtained, whereby a holder in the common fields 
might at will inclose his strips and shut out his neighbour’s cattle, on 
condition that he lost his right of feed on his neighbour’s strips. If, 
therefore, any farmer could by exchanges collect his strips together 
into a good-sized consecutive holding, he had only to fence it in, and 
the common field system so far as he was concerned was at an end. 
This ability to withdraw from the co-partnership must have con- 
tinuously tended to restrict the size of common fields and to lead 
to their gradual inclosure and disappearance. There is no doubt 
that all through the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century, side by side with Parliamentary inclosures, common fields 
were disappearing by the methods we have indicated. 

Inclosure by arrangement was, however, too slow a process to 
suit the eighteenth century ; and in the year 1709 a new departure 
was made. A private Act was obtained for the inclosure of a 
Hampshire parish. ‘This Act enabled a majority of the persons 
interested in commons and common fields to outvote the mi- 
nority, and authorised the equitable division of land in severalty 
amongst those who previously had rights in common according 
to the value of their rights. The example was followed but slowly. 
Only one other Act was passed in Queen Anne’s reign; and 
sixteen during the thirteen years of George the First. It was 


" In law, it has been held that common of pasture cannot be claimed in respect 
of a house without land; but this view obviously did not correspond with the facts, 
and in early Parliamentary inclosures different principles were acted upon. 
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not until the middle of the century that Parliamentary inclosure~ 
attained any considerable dimensions ; but during the second half 
(or, to be quite accurate, between 1755 and 1795) no less than 1,623 
Acts were passed. During the whole century there were 1,776 Acts. 
To state the acreage inclosed is a more difficult matter, and to dis- 
tinguish with any accuracy between commons and common fields 
almost hopeless. A large number of Acts do not state the acreage of 
the lands to be inclosed ; and in these cases there is no satisfactory 
mode of supplying the omission. In 1797 a Committee inquired 
into the ‘Means of Promoting the Cultivation and Improvement of 
Waste Uninclosed and Unproductive Lands,’ and this body arrived 
at an estimate of the total area inclosed by legislation during the 
eighteenth century by ascertaining in each county, from the Acts 
stating acreage, the average inclosed by each Act, and applying this 
figure to the Acts which contain no such statement. It is obvious 
that, in a county where the Acts were few, this method is quite un- 
trustworthy, there being no kind of guarantee that the parishes 
dealt with were fair samples of the parishes not dealt with. However, 
taking the calculation for what it is worth, it shows a total area inclosed 
of 2,837,076 acres—or, omitting a small number (fifteen) Welsh inclo- 
sures, 2,803,873 acres. This area included commons or waste lands, 
common meadows and pastures, and common fields; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish one from the other. Dr. Slater, who 
thinks there is a sharp distinction in economic effect between the 
inclosure of wastes and the inclosure of common fields, has endeavoured 
in his recent work to give a figure for common fields alone. His total 
for the whole period of inclosure (not the eighteenth century alone) is 
4,325,504 acres; whereas, the total estimate (on the principle above 
explained) for all land inclosed for the same period is about 4,730,000 
acres. Thus only 400,000 acres would on this supposition be left 
for waste land, whereas his own estimate of waste land inclosed is 
1,765,000 acres! However, figures, even approximate, are not very 
important. It is certain that during the eighteenth century the land 
inclosed comprised a very large area of common fields, though no 
doubt also a large area of commons. Common fields and commons 
are so interdependent that where a parish determined to inclose 
it was natural to include both kinds of land in the operation. Dr. 
Slater’s map shows, as we have said, that the bulk of these inclosures 
in the eighteenth century took place in the Midlands, Yorkshire, and 
Lincolnshire ; and in the Midlands (where inclosure was most general) 
commons, as well as common fields, have almost entirely disappeared ; 
one fell swoop destroyed them both. But every mode of examining 
the statistics supports the view, that the main object of attack in the 
eighteenth century was the common field system, and that the Acts 
did not as a rule aim at common wastes, but merely abolished them 
as an incident of the system of communal farming. 
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This was the natural course of events. For the common fields 
and the common meadows and pastures were the best lands of the 
country, and the common wastes the poorest and most exposed. 
The intention being to improve the food-supply of the country, it 
was natural that resort should be had, in the first instance, to the 
most productive lands, and that improved methods of tillage should 
be there applied before an attempt was made to wring sustenance 
from comparatively barren soils. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, while no great inroad upon the moors or forests of the 
Kingdom had been made, the common field system had become the 
exception, where it had formerly been the rule. 

Most of the common fields of the country which survived the 
inclosures of the eighteenth century succumbed before Parliamentary 
inclosure ceased in 1869 ; as the nineteenth century grew old Inclosure 
Acts gradually dealt more largely with waste lands and less with 
arable fields. In 1843 a Parliamentary Return suggested that 
two million acres of common field then remained. But this 
estimate, arrived at in the roughest way, is quite untrustworthy; and 
the same may be said of a Return of the Inclosure Commissioners 
made in 1873, although the figures given are of a more modest character. 
This return states the area of common fields in England at 250,868 
acres. But not only was it, like the Return of thirty years earlier, 
based largely on estimate, but, as Dr. Slater has shown, its conclusions 
cannot be accepted even where they profess to be founded on facts. 
A few common field parishes no doubt survived till 1869 ;.a few have 
been inclosed by Act of Parliament since 1876 ; others have gradually 
lost their common fields by private arrangement ; a few rare specimens 
still enjoy a precarious existence. 

Is, then, this disappearance of the village-farm to be regretted ? 

Throughout the movement for checking inclosure (which com- 
menced, in relation to London, in 1865, and was extended to the 
whole country in 1869, and with which the names of Lord Eversley 
and Mr. Fawcett will always be associated) it has generally been 
conceded that the inclosure of common fields was, on the whole, 
beneficial, while the inclosure of waste lands, subject to common 
rights was mostly prejudicial. It has recently been suggested by 
the writer to whom we have already made several references, 
that exactly the opposite is true, that the inclosure of waste lands 
increased the food of the community and brought out valuable qualities 
in the rural population, while the inclosure of common fields tended 
to decrease the gross supply of food and destroyed the English 
peasantry. Of course, at the very outset this theory has to meet the 
difficulty that co-temporaneously with the inclosure of the common 
fields there was a great increase of population, which did not starve, 
although it is admitted that little food was imported from abroad. 
Obviously therefore there must have been a large gross increase of 
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food, a much larger increase than can be accounted for by the 
inclosure of waste lands, mostly very infertile. To explain this, Dr. 
Slater has a curious theory, that the English Poor Law intervened to 
save the peasantry from famine, and that the general result was ‘ an 
increase of the quantity of human life at the expense of a degradation 
of its quality.’ 

There can be no doubt that inclosure, as a whole, tended to 
displace small farmers and cultivators, and to substitute for them 
a few tenants of comparatively large farms and a number of day- 
labourers having no direct interest in the soil. There are admitted 
drawbacks to the modern system of squire, farmer, and labourer ; 
its too general prevalence has deprived rural life of much interest and 
stimulated the flow of population from country to town. But to 
admit this is far from agreeing to such a broad and trenchant 
assertion as that just quoted. 

In the first place it may be doubted whether the conditions of 
the rural population in pre-inclosure days were quite so ideal as some 
modern writers would have us believe. The novels of the early 
eighteenth century do not give us the impression of that happy, refined, 
artistic life—low living and high thinking—which the Socialist of 
to-day professes to discover at some former period of our history. 
Rural life for the squire was a very rough affair in Fielding’s days, 
and must have been still rougher for the yeoman and small tenant. 
Any kind of education was confined to a limited class; communica- 
tion between different parts of the country was difficult ; and popula- 
tion was sparse and almost stationary. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the total population of England and Wales scarcely 
exceeded six millions ; and in the next fifty years it increased by half 
@ million only. Moreover, large classes of the peasantry were in a 
more or less dependent condition. The tillers of the common fields 
were not always freeholders or full copyholders ; in many cases they 
were only the tenants of the Lord of the Manor, copyholders for lives, 
leaseholders or mere tenants at will. Lawlessness abounded, and the law 
of rural districts was administered in a very rough and ready manner 
by the country justice, who was not too scrupulous in regarding the 
interests of the classes below him. The inclosure of common fields 
was one step in a forward movement which altered the whole face of 
the country ; and led to an extraordinary increase in population and 
national power, and to a general raising of the intellectual status of 
the people. The charge brought against the common field husbandry 
was that it was wasteful. The writers who most strongly advocated 
inclosure had no political end in view ; they approached the subject 
from the purely economic side. Thus William Marshall, in his notes 
on the Midland district of England—where common field cultivation 
was most general to a late date—sums up the case thus : 
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Upon the whole it is evident to common observation that the common field 
husbandry of this as well as of other districts is inconvenient and unproductive, 
and it is a matter of some astonishment that the best lands of the island should 
have been suffered to lie as long as they have done in such an unprofitable 


state. 


It may be that, in some cases, where arable common fields gave 
place to inclosed pastures, the gross yield of the particular area of 
land was diminished. But even if this was sometimes the case, the 
result was, not merely to increase rents, but to raise a greater 
quantity of produce from a given acreage at a smaller expenditure 
of labour than previously. The very complaints that were made 
of the depopulation of the country which followed on inclosure prove 
this. Fewer men and women were required to work the land, and 
the labour thus saved was set free for other purposes. 

This result is exactly what mankind is always striving for in the 
ceaseless struggle with natural forces, the maximum achievement with 
the least expenditure of labour. Success in attaining this end is to a 
large extent the history of material civilisation. 

In the eighteenth century the setting free of labour gave the country 
the means ofdevelopment. The growth of manufactures and commerce 
was made possible; and at the same time men were supplied for 
those over-sea adventures which led to our great colonial empire. 
The development of mechanical industry and trade in turn fostered 
the growth of population, and created an effective demand for food 
—in other words gave the rural districts a market at their doors for 
all the produce they could raise. Are-acting stimulus was thus applied to 
agriculture. Not only were fresh inclosures made, both of common field 
and of waste land ; better modes of treating the land were resorted to 
—a greater variety of crops, higher manuring—the productiveness of 
the land was increased intensively as well as extensively. Common field 
husbandry disappeared because it was a wasteful form of husbandry, 
which was not capable of supplying the growing wants of the nation. 
To say that it should have been maintained, because a larger number 
of persons were occupied in raising food on common fields than after 
their inclosure, would come near to saying—to use the old illustration— 
that it is a good thing to employ men to dig holes and fill them up again. 

It does not follow that inclosure was as beneficial in the nineteenth 
as in the eighteenth century. Population which rose by nearly a half— 
from six and a half to nine millions—in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, sprang up by leaps and bounds after the conclusion of the 
Great War, when the energies of the country were turned to productive 
occupations and the progress of invention led to the organisation of 
industry on a large scale. As there were heavy protective duties on 
foreign corn, it became more necessary than ever that the land of the 
country should produce a maximum of food. Reforms of procedure, 
first in 1801, and then in 1845, facilitated inclosure, and a large 
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additional area of country was reduced from communal to several enjoy- 
ment. The subject-matter of inclosure, however, gradually changed. 
During the first half of the century many very large tracts of waste 
land, such as the Lincolnshire Fens, Needwood and Charnwood Forests, 
and some of the Cumberland moors, were inclosed, and the proportion 
of common tocommon field undergoing inclosure increased continuously. 
Probably the inclosures of this period were, on the whole, beneficial 
to the country, though some commons (near London and other towns 
now large) should have been spared. But all the efforts of agricultural 
reformers could not give the country enough food, and almost co- 
temporaneously with the passing of the last General Inclosure Act, 
which in 1845 established the Inclosure Commission, the corn duties 
were repealed and foreign grain admitted. This measure entirely 
altered the conditions of the problem. It was no longer of importance 
to bring every acre of the country under corn, and the large town popu- 
lations springing up made it essential to preserve an adequate area 
of land the enjoyment of which should not be at the will of individuals. 
Open spaces were wanted near cities, and inducements to hand- 
workers to stay in rural districts, and thus to keep a proper balance 
between townsbred and country-bred men and women, were desirable. 
It would probably therefore have been better for the country had 
inclosure been stayed in 1845 instead of being launched on a new 
career. 

For what has been the result of the Inclosure Commissioners’ 
labours? Any addition made to the food of the country has been 
immaterial. How little recent inclosures really operated in this 
direction may be estimated from such cases as Cannock Chase, where 
scarcely an acre has been ploughed up, and Hindhead, which was 
left in its state of heath and gorse, till wanted for house-sites. In 
many cases inclosures have resulted merely in the enlargement of game 
preserves. On the other hand throughout wide districts the peasant, 
by means of his use of the commons of the parish, was able to enjoy 
his cottage with its small holding, whether in the common fields or in 
severalty. The feed of the common for his pigs, his pony, or his cow, 
just enabled him to keep a little stock, and to make a little money by it. 
The rough wood of the common gave him fuel and material for petty 
repairs ; the gorse and bracken gave him litter for his stock and manure 
for his patch of land. And there were possibilities about his life— 
not coming to very much in fact, perhaps, but at least agreeable to 
the imagination—which are not so apparent to the farm labourer at 
a fixed weekly wage. The sense of possession which the cottager had 
in his wide-stretching common also counted for something, and, we 
may be sure, had its effectin making the peasant fond of his country- 
side. Inclosed corn-fields and coverts jealously guarded for game are 
less attractive. It may be safely concluded, that in the majority of 
cases the commons and wastes which disappeared under the wand of 
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the Inclosure Commissioners would have been invaluable, whether as 
recreation grounds for towns, or as giving that variety and freedom 
to rural; life which makes the inhabitants of a district look upon 
it as their home. And though the surviving common fields could not 
have been left just as they were, it might have been possible, 
with the broader views of the present day, to evolve from the 
surviving usages of the communal husbandry of the Middle Ages a 
practical system of co-operative agriculture of service to the country. 
There is perhaps no very close connexion between small holdings, 
rented of the local authority, and fields held in strips and worked 
according to fixed rules ; but there is in both cases the underlying idea 
of some communal interest in the land. It may be doubted whether 
the natural function of England in the economy of nations is to rear 
a large population of small cultivators ; and it was probably a necessary 
step in the development of the country that land should pass into 
severalty ownership and be cultivated on a large scale. But severalty 
ownership should have its limitations ; and the remembrance of old 
communal customs may usefully confirm us in the endeavour to make 
the land of England conduce in the highest degree to the welfare, 


not of a class, but of the whole community. 
Rosert HUvNTER. 





THE ‘LUNCH INTERVAL’ IN POLITICS 


As a lover ofjgood English, I protest against the word ‘ Lunch,’ and 
I hope that my inverted commas will sufficiently indicate that I use 
it only as a quotation. But the ‘Lunch Interval’ meets us in the 
report of every cricket match ; ‘ Lunch Scores’ cry aloud in the con- 
tents-sheets of the evening papers, and the phrase, though vile, may 
conveniently serve to describe the present lull in that political match 
which began in February 1906. Here I will drop the language of 
metaphor, lest I should commit some technical solecism and thereby 
incur the scorn ofthe Lord Chancellor and his M.0.C. The simplest 
words may best befit my simple purpose, which is to examine the 
position and jprospects of the party-game as}it stands at the beginning 
of September 1907. 

When the vivacious Mr. Herbert Paul was day by day recapitulat- 
ing in the Daily News the proceedings in the Dreyfus case, he remarked, 
after a day of more than usual irrelevance : ‘ The next witness began 
by saying that he knew nothing whatever about the matter; this 
seemed to make a favourable impression on the Judge, who begged 
him to proceed.’ Something}of,the;same kind occurred when the 
editor of this Review asked me to write about the political situation. 
My protestation that I am a mere outsider, who know nothing, and 
am no better at guessing than my fellows, seemed to make a favour- 
able impression on the editor, and he begged me to proceed. 

The most salient feature of the situation, as it presents itself to 
my gaze, is the Prime Minister’s hold on the personal affection of his 
followers in the House of Commons. There has been nothing like it 
in my experience. Mr. Gladstone, in his best days, had an enormous 
popularity in the country, and was always deeply loved by those 
who knew him in private life. His followers in the House of Commons 
admired him and were proud of him; but they did not know him, 
did not understand him, and did not always like him. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is known, is understood, and is liked—indeed, 
‘loved’ would not be too strongja word—by those who sit behind 
him. Some part of the affection which he enjoys is due to the memory 
of his pluck and patience in the dark days of opposition ; some to 
sympathy with the pathetic circumstances in which his premiership 
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began ; some to admiration of the magnanimity with which he treated 
the defeated intriguers against his leadership. Pro-Boers, like myself, 
are grateful to him for his protests against ‘ Methods of Barbarism,’ and 
regard him as having been, in all but name, one of ourselves. All 
alike admire the signal absence of self-seeking which has marked 
his whole career, and rejoice to follow a leader who has become Prime 
Minister in spite of himself. As long as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man leads the House of Commons, the Liberal party is in no danger 
of those ‘ sects and schisms’ which Milton deprecated. 

So much for the personal element in the situation: a word 
must now be said about principles and causes. Surveying, as 
widely and as closely as I could, the General Election of 
January 1906, I seemed to see three topics on which the electors 
consciously and deliberately gave their judgment: (1) Free Trade ; 
(2) Chinese Labour ; (3) Passive Resistance. As regards the first of 
these, the verdict was unmistakeable. The electors could not be 
persuaded that a poor man would be made richer by having to pay 
more for everything he wanted, and they therefore declined to allow 
any interference with Free Trade. Equally unmistakeable, I think, 
was their judgment on Chinese Labour. Mr. Lyttelton’s invention 
bore an unpleasantly close resemblance to slavery, and it was stained 
with moral pollutions of the most abominable kind. It must go. 
As regards ‘ Passive Resistance,’ there seemed to be a general agree- 
ment that people ought not to have their goods sold or be put in prison 
because they declined to pay for what they considered false teaching. 
As far as I could see, the amount of importance attached respectively 
to each of these three topics differed in different places ; but, taking 
them all three together, they were the issues on which the country 
decided at the General Election of 1906. 

How far has the Government given effect to what was then ascer- 
tained to be the national will? As far as Free Trade is concerned 
the task was easy enough ; it was simply to sit still and keep a sharp 
look-out for every attack, covert or avowed, on the existing system. 
This, at any rate, the Government have done; and every by-election, 
even where there has been a three-cornered fight, shows that the 
electorate is loyal to Free Trade. As regards Chinese Labour, it 
would be idle to pretend that Liberals were altogether satisfied with 
the earlier doings of the Colonial Office ; but patience has had, if not 
her perfect work, at any rate a large measure of success; and our 
excellent friend, General Botha, may soon make that success com- 
plete. 

Our third item was ‘ Passive Resistance,’ and here it is not un- 
reasonable to ask—as all my Nonconformist friends are asking— 
what the Government have done to relieve a grievance which their 
staunchest supporters find intolerable. The answer, I suppose, is 
that they have brought in two Education Bills, either of which, if 
it had only happened to pass, would have produced the desired result. 
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Would it have been possible to deal more effectively with the griev- 
ance? I must confess that I think it would. The grievance, as 
I understand it, was acute but simple, and admitted of a simple 
remedy. The ‘Passive Resister’ of the Education Rate stood in 
much the same position as the ‘ Conscientious Objector’ to Vaccination. 
Surely a very short Bill would have secured him the same immunity 
from persecution as has been conferred on the anti-vaccinator ; 
and such a Bill as that the House of Lords would have allowed to 
pass. 

However, as we all know, more ambitious counsels prevailed, 
and my friend Mr. Birrell (if I may change one word of Burke’s) 
‘ resolved in the cheerful recesses of a mind capacious of such things,’ 
not merely to vindicate liberty of conscience and to deliver the Passive 
Resister from his oppressors, but to reconstruct the whole system 
of religious teaching in the elementary schools of England. Stated as 
concisely as possible, Mr. Birrell’s principle came to this—that a 
school which wished to be helped with public money must, as the 
price of that help, confine its religious instruction to what was called 
‘Simple Bible Teaching.’ Now, for my own part, I am and always 
have been a strong advocate for purely secular education in State- 
aided schools. I regard it as a kind of sacrilege for the State to 
meddle, however indirectly, with religion; and I cannot reconcile 
it with my notions of justice that people should be compelled to pay 
for teaching dogmas which they do not themselves believe. I am 
quite aware that the amiable professors of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘ a vague religiosity ’ declare that you can teach religion without 
dogma; but, as a matter of practical experience, can you? It is 
impossible to conceive of religion, even in the vaguest sense, apart 
from the existence of God, and whoso teaches that God exists teaches 
the most tremendous and far-reaching dogma in the world. If you 
teach a child to say, ‘God loves me,’ you teach two dogmas in three 
words ; and if you go on to ‘ God sees all I do,’ you are as dogmatic 
as the XXXIX. Articles or the Creed of Pope Pius the Fourth. 
Undogmatic religion is indeed impossible ; but ‘ undenominational ’ 
or ‘ unsectarian ’ religion is quite a different matter. Whether it is 
good or bad, it is possible, and not possible only but actual, for it 
held its own in the Board-Schools of England for five and twenty 
years. The compromise of 1870 amounted in nine cases out of ten 
to this—that the children were taught the central dogmas which 
all orthodox Christians hold in common, and that nothing was said 
about Sacraments, or Orders, or ecclesiastical organisation, or any 
of the disputed topics which divide Churchmen from Nonconformists. 
The compromise had all the inherent faults of a compromise. It was 
not quite logical, or quite consistent, and it did not satisfy extreme 
men on either side. But it had also the virtues of a compromise ; 
it worked well, and kept the peace, and left the clergy and ministers 
of religion free to build as they chose on the strong foundation laid in 
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the school. That the compromise was dissolved, and an unjust 
system of State-aided dogma established in its place, is matter of very 
recent history, and Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill of 1906 was welcomed 
by many as an attempt to revive the system of 1870, and to re- 
establish ‘ Undenominational’ and ‘ Unsectarian’ religion in the 
schools. People who value peace and efficiency in education more 
highly than logic and method were well content. Let the schools, 
they said, teach the children the central dogmas of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, and let the clergy on Sunday add the specific doctrines 
which differentiate Churchmen from Dissenters. So far, so good ; 
but as soon as the Bill made its appearance some unforeseen difficulties 
started up. The language of 1870 was no longer heard. The 
‘central dogmas,’ in which Churchmen and Nonconformists had 
found common ground, disappeared from discussion. Instead, we 
heard of ‘Simple Bible Teaching,’ to be given in elementary schools 
at the public cost ; but of what that teaching was to convey, no hint, 
no glimpse, no suggestion was forthcoming. As Dale of Birmingham 
said thirty-seven years ago, the mere exclusion of formularies (under 
the Cowper-Temple Clause) has no practical effect. You must not 
teach the formulary, but you may teach every dogma which the 
formulary contains. All Christians, of whatever confession, accept 
the Bible, and no one has the slightest difficulty in finding Biblical 
sanction for the doctrines which he believes. Archbishop Bourne’s 
‘Simple Bible Teaching’ would include the Seven Sacraments, the 
prerogatives of Blessed Mary, and the Papal Infallibility; there is 
chapter and verse for each of them. The Bishop of London’s ‘ Simple 
Bible Teaching’ would include the Apostolic Succession, Infant 
Baptism, and the Grace of Confirmation and Absolution. Mr. Webb- 
Peploe’s ‘Simple Bible Teaching’ would include the Personality of 
Satan, the obligation of the Sabbath, and the Eternity of Punishment. 
If we look beyond the precincts of the Established Church, we know 
very well that Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Page-Hopps—I quote these only as prominent and representative 
names—all impart ‘Simple Bible Teaching’ according to their own 
views of the Bible ; and we also know that, in some cases, the Simple 
Bible Teaching affirms the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
and the Resurrection ; and in others repudiates them as superstitious 
errors. ‘Simple Bible Teaching,’ then, is something totally distinct 
from the ‘ Unsectarian’ or ‘ Undenominational’ teaching of the 
compromise ; and, by substituting the one for the other, Mr. Birrell 
aroused vehement hostility in a quarter where he had not, I think, 
anticipated it. No one has a keener admiration of Mr. Birrell’s gifts 
than I have, and his imperturbable temper is a parliamentary asset 
of great value. But he was in one respect ill-qualified for the post 
of Minister of Education. He knows nothing about the Church of 
England. He was born and educated as a Nonconformist—I think, 
to be exact, a Baptist—and the circumstances of his maturer life 
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have not brought him much into contact with active Churchmanship. 
He knows as much about the actual conditions of the English Church 
as I know about the inner life of the City Temple. He knew that 
his Bill would be disliked by the Ritualists and the High Church 
party generally, but he believed that he could overcome them by the 
united aid of the Evangelicals and the Broad Churchmen. As regards 
the Broad Churchmen his only mistake was a miscalculation: he 
reckoned them as both more numerous and more influential than 
they are. But, as regards the Evangelicals, his mistake was a profound 
and fundamental misapprehension of a spiritual force. The Evan- 
gelicals might be quite content to omit from their teaching all that is 
distinctively ecclesiastical—the historic position of the Church, and 
all that relates to the Christian ministry, and even, in some cases, 
the Christian Sacraments. But on the central truths of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation they are as convinced and as resolute as Lord 
Halifax or the Bishop of Birmingham. The sun and centre of their 
teaching is the Atonement, and they realise as clearly as Pusey or 
Liddon realised that the Atonement rests on the true and proper 
Deity of Jesus Christ. And, when they began to see that, under an 
undefined system of ‘Simple Bible Teaching,’ the local authority 
might teach Unitarianism as a State-supported religion, they realised 
that their most sacred convictions were imperilled. When the 
Evangelicals and the Ritualists, the ‘ Low Church’ and ‘ High Church’ 
join, they are irresistible. The Bishop of Manchester did fully 
as much as the Bishop of Southwark to defeat the Education Bill. 
Temporising counsels, though urged from the highest quarters, were 
of no avail, and Mr. Birrell’s laudable desire, to restore educational 
peace and allay religious discord, only landed the Government in their 
first reverse, and left his successor at the Education Office a heritage 
of woe. 

Mrs. Squeers was accustomed to boast that she ‘was no gram- 
marian, thank Heaven,’ and in a like spirit of thankfulness Mr. McKenna 
may profess that he is no theologian. But in view of the legislation 
which is promised for next year he might profitably employ the ‘ Lunch 
Interval’ in pondering the certain truth that the less Governments 
meddle with religion the better for religion and the better for 
Governments. 

I have spoken, so far, of the three principal decisions which, in my 
view, the electors recorded at the General Election: (1) that Free 
Trade was to be maintained ; (2) that Chinese Labour was to be stopped ; 
(3) that the Passive Resisters were to have their grievance redressed ; 
and I have considered the methods by which the Government has 
tried to carry those decisions into effect. But then these topics do 
not cover all the interests in heaven and earth, and the ‘ Lunch 
Interval’ is a suitable moment for inquiring what the Government 
has done, is doing, and will do in the way of legislation. Mr. Philip 
Wilson,‘ who carries with him into the jaded air of the House of Com 
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mons all the freshness of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, is pained by the 
suggestion that he and his friends have not been active. 


I am sometimes amazed at the ignorance of the very Liberals who complain 
that we are ‘doing nothing.’ The work of this Parliament will probably loom 
much larger to the historian than to the contemporary, whose mind cannot 
easily grasp the sweeping movement which is altering the whole face of public 
life. To malcontents I always put the question whether they have read the 
Patents Bill, and the reply is always in the negative. We want a better 
instructed Liberalism—sure not of enthusiasm merely, but of its facts. 


This is a cruelly searching test. Nothing imposed by the tyrannical 
vicar on the pavid school-teacher ever came near it. ‘Have you read the 
Patents Bill?’ No, I haven’t, and, what’s more, Idon’t mean to ; and 
for the best of all reasons, that I should not understand it, if I did. 
Even when read and understood, such creations as the Patents Bill 
‘leave us,’ as Matthew Arnold would have said, ‘cold.’ The fire of 
enthusiasm, without which political parties cannot live, requires a 
very different kind of fuel ; and Mr. Wilson, if he wishes to rouse the 
flagging spirits of his young companions, had better drop his dreadful 
formula about the Patents Bill and invite their attention to matters 
of more human interest. For example, the Lord Chancellor, by 
promoting a Court of Criminal Appeal, has given proof of that sacred 
regard for human life which lies, or ought to lie, at the root of all 
civilised government ; and it is pleasant to know that, in promoting it, 
he has realised a long-cherished ideal. Certainly the right to live is 
of primary importance ; and only second to it is the right to live under 
decent and endurable conditions. The recognition of this right is, 
I suppose, the motive of our recent legislation, and attempted legis- 
lation, about land. Last year’s Land Tenure Act, this year’s Small 
Holdings Act, the defeated Scotch Bill, and the promised Valuation 
Bill, show beyond all cavil that the Government are in earnest about 
redeeming the debt, so long overdue, to the men who live on and by 
the soil. But our legislation is always, in greater or less degree, 
hampered and hindered, when it is not destroyed, by the House of 
Lords. In finance alone the House of Commons has a free hand. 
A really democratic Budget might convert the brightest dreams of 
Social Reformers into tangible and beneficent realities. 


Oculi omnium in te sperant, 
Et tu das escam illorum in tempore opportuno. 


If Mr. Asquith disappoints those hopes next year, the disappoint- 
ment will be tragical. 

One of the subjects which forces itself most powerfully on one’s 
attention during this parliamentary ‘interval,’ is the present and 
prospective relation between Liberalism, Labour, and Socialism. 
Here I;see nothing for tears, nothing to wail or knock the breast. 
Even as Lord Althorp once memorably said that he was not an 
Agricultural Labourer, so I may say that I am not a member of the 
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Independent Labour Party ; but I have been asked to join it ; I have 
a good deal of sympathy with it; and I firmly believe that, if it is 
an inconvenient factor in Liberal calculations, we have only ourselves 
to thank for its existence. The rigid and inhuman pedantry of the 
Liberal party, in the days when it was dominated by the Dismal 
Science and the Manchester School, alienated great masses of people 
who believed that the supreme object of politics is to lighten the 
social pressure on Labour and thereby increase the sum of human 
happiness. We are reaping to-day what we sowed twenty years ago ; 
and some of us can point to our prophecies, now fulfilled, of the judg- 
ments in store for a Liberalism which turned a deaf ear to the cry of 
human misery. The experience is painful, but it may be salutary. 
If only we persevere in our crusade for Social Reform in its widest sense, 
I believe that our sincerity will approve itself, in due time, to those 
who at present doubt it. Some of us have preached it for a quarter of a 
century, and now we—grown alas! rather old—are reinforced by a 
band of young M.P.s who are at least as earnest as we were, and 
infinitely more capable of giving effect to our ideals. Socialism is 
not always lunacy. There is a reasonable and practical Socialism 
which is ready to take what it can get in existing circumstances and 
conditions ; and, if the Liberal party proves by its acts that it cares 
nothing for privilege and a great deal for poverty, I believe that, in 
spite of loud protestations to the contrary, a great mass of vaguely 
Socialistic sympathy will rally to our side. 

About Ireland little need be said; simply because from 1885 
to 1894 we heard and talked of nothing else. Mr. Birrell’s Irish 
Bill seemed to me admirably workable, conciliatory, and educative. 
If we had passed it in 1886, Ireland might now be enjoying that 
‘statutory Parliament,’ or ‘ subordinate legislature,’ for which she is 
supposed to yearn. The predominant partner will not consent to 
separation; and, if the junior partner will accept nothing else, we 
must perforce make the best of an arrangement which, though far 
from ideally perfect, works a good deal better than the orators who 
talk about ‘ squalid Polands’ would allow. 

I have often been amused, during the life of the present Parliament, 
to find that a great many members who entered it for the first time 
in January 1906 have only lately discovered the existence of a 
House of Lords and an Established Church. These innocent men 
are beyond measure surprised and annoyed when the Lords throw 
out our Bills, or the Church fights like a fury for the control of the 
schools—and yet, if they had known the institutions with which they 
were dealing, what else could they have expected? Ecclesiastical 
establishments and hereditary legislatures are always and equally 
the foes of political freedom ; and our Liberal legislators must harden 
their hearts for a twofold fight. Until the veto of the Lords is abo- 
lished, ‘the mother of free Parliaments’ is in humiliating bondage; 
and, if the hereditary principle in legislation could follow the veto 
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into the land where all things are forgotten, so much the better for 
Liberal prospects. 

Less urgent perhaps, as a matter of practical business, but cer- 
tainly not less vital in principle, is the dis-establishment of the Church 
of England.*: On this point, I believe, the Prime Minister is with us 
in heart. Rex Agrippa, scio quia credis. And he therefore will not be 
displeased if I tell him that some recent incidents of ecclesiastical 
administration have greatly strengthened the demand for Liberation. 
Everyone admits that in an Established Church all shades of opinion, 
which are compatible with the standards of that Church, ought to be 
recognised ; but it is not wise, it is not just, it does not make for peace 
and efficiency, to thrust into a parish or into a see a man whose whole 
teaching and practice are vehemently hostile to the traditions of the 
flock which he is to feed. Looking back, we can see that some recent 
appointments have been unfortunate; looking forward, we can 
conceive that infinitely worse ones might be made. Week by week, 
disappointed divines, disguising themselves as ‘ Fidelis,’ ‘ Liberal,’ 
or ‘ Indignant,’ write to the secular papers to complain that they have 
received no recognition from 10 Downing Street. ‘Here,’ they say 
in effect, ‘ here are we, still out in the cold. For ten years past have 
we been denying the dogmas which we were ordained to defend. What 
shall we have therefore? Are we to get nothing for our treachery ? 
Doth Job serve Socinus for nought ? ’ 

Far be it from me to suggest that these bitter cries of outcast 
heresy will affect the Prime Minister. A peculiarly honest states- 
man cannot have much sympathy with clerical dishonesty, and 
least of all when that dishonesty is ‘on the make.’ But I bear in 
mind the warning which Mr. Gladstone uttered in the year 1880, 
when a Bill for abolishing the congé d’élire was under discussion. 
He said that he could conceive of a case where, through imperfect 
information or from some other cause, a Prime Minister might make 
a thoroughly improper nomination to a see ; and, in such a case, he 
said, the ‘moral obstacle’ of the congé @élire might be set up, 
with excellent effect, against the nomination of the Crown. Dryas- 
dust, will murmur ‘ Premunire, but a Liberal Government, imprison- 
ing a Dean and Chapter and confiscating all their goods because they 
would not vote contrary to their convictions, would indeed be a 
striking object-lesson in the virtues of Establishment. Out of our 
ecclesiastical, educational, and many of our social, perplexities, I see one 
broad and clear way of escape; and that is the way which leads, 
via Disestablishment and Disendowment, to the Free Church in the 


Free State. 
Grorce W. E. Russet. 
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